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Hus saluted emperor. He sends two armies to invade Italy, 
one under Fabius Valens, and the other under Caecina. Yi- 
tellius follows with a third army. His excessive luxury and 
stupidity. The cruelty and rapine of Valens and Cascina. 
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clination, swear fidelity to Yitellius. LXIY. Yalens on his 
march hears of the death of Galba. LXYII. Cascina at- 
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These transactions passed in a few months. 
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I. The aera, from which it is my intention to de> book 
duce the following narration, is the second consul- . .' 

^ A. U". \up 

ship of Servius Galba, when Titus Yinius was his j^32^ 
colleague in office. Of the antecedent period, in- ^9- 
eluding a space of eight hundred and twenty years 
(a) from the foundation of Rome^ the history has 
been composed by various authors, who, as long as 
they had before them the transactions (h) of the Ro- 
man people, dignified their work with eloquence 
equal to the subject, and a spirit of freedom worthy 
of the old republic. After the battle of Actium, 
when to close the scene of civil distraction, all 
power and authority were surrendered to a single 
ruler, the historic character disappeared, and genius 
died by the same blow that ended public liberty. 
Truth was reduced to the last gasp, and various 
circumstances conspired against her. A new consti- 
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BOOK tution took place, undefined, and little understood. 

j^ ^ c Men resigned their rights and lived like aliens in 
®^^ their native country. Adulation began to spread her 
baneful influence, and a rooted hatred of their am- 
bitious masters rankled in the breast of numbers. 
Between both parties, one paying their court, and 
the other brooding over public injuries,* the care of 
transmitting due information to posterity was utterly 
lost. It is true, that, against the seductions of the 
time-serving writer you may be upon your guard; 
but, on the other hand, spleen and calumny are de- 
voured with a greedy ear. Flattery wears a badge of 
servitude, while malignity speaks the tone of inde- 
pendence, and is therefore well received. With re- 
gard to the writer of the following work, he can 
with truth aver, that Galba, Otho, and Yitellius 
were neither known to him by marks of favour, 
nor by personal injury. The foundation of his for- 
tune (c) was laid by Vespasian, advanced by Titus, 
and carried higher by Domitian. The fact must not 
be dissembled: but the historian who enters on his 
office with a profession of integrity, must not desert 
the cause of truth. No character should be touched 
with partiality; none should be disfigured by pas- 
sion or resentment. Of Nerva and Trajan (d), if 
my health continues, it is my design to compose the 
history; it is a favourite plan, rich in materials, and 
every wiaiy safe. I have reserved it for the evening 
of my days; a glorious period! in which, through 
the rare felicity of the times, a man may think with 
freedom, and what he thinks he may publish to the 
world. 
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II. The subject now before me presents a series book 
of great events, and battles fierce and bloody; a por- ^ ^] ^ 
tion of time big with intestine divisions, and even ^"^^ 
the intervals of peace deformed with cruelty and ^* 
horror: the whole a tragic volume, displaying, in 
succession, four princes (a) put to death; three civil 
wars (6); with foreign enemies a greater number, 
and, in some conjunctures, both depending at once; 
prosperity in the East, disasters in the West; Iliyri- 
cum thrown into convulsjjons; both the Gaub on 
the eve of a revolt; Britain (c) conquered, and, in 
the moment of conquest, lost again; the Sarmatians 
and the Suevians (d) leagued against the Romans; 
the JPacian name ennobled by alternate victory and 
defeat; and finally, the Parthians taking the field 
under the banners of a pretended Nero (e). In the 
course of the work, we shall see Italy overwhelmed 
with calamities; new wounds inflicted, and the old, 
which time had closed, opened again and bleeding 
afresh; cities sacked by the enemy, or swallowed 
up by earthquakes (/), and the fertile country of 
Campania made a scene of desolation ; Rome bid 
waste by fire; her ancient and most venerable tem- 
ples smoking on the ground; the capitol (g) wrapt 
in flames by the hands of frantic citizens; the holy 
ceremonies of religion violated; adultery reigning 
without control; the adjacent islands filled with 
exilesi; rocks and desert places stained with clan- 
destine murder, and Rome itself a Uieatre of horror; 
where nobility of descent, and splendour of fortune, 
marked men out for destruction; where the vigour 
<^ mind that aimed at civil dignities, and the mo- 
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BOOK desty that declined them, were offences without 
^ ^ ^ distinction; where vhtue was a crime that led to 
^^^" certain ruin; where the guilt of informers, and the 
^- wages of their iniquity, were alike detestable ; where 
the sacerdotal order, the consular dignity, the go- 
vernment of provinces (A), and even the cabinet of 
the prince, were seized by that execrable race, as 
their lawful prey ; where nothing was sacred, nothing 
safe from the hand of rapacity; where slaves were 
suborned, or, by their own malevolence, excited 
against their masters; where freedmen betrayed 
their patrons ; and he, who had lived without an ene- 
my (t), died by the treachery of a friend. 

III. And yet this melancholy period, barren as it 
was of public virtue, produced some examples of 
truth and honour. Mothers went with their sons 
into voluntary exOe; wives followed the fortune of 
their husbands; relations stood forth in the cause of 
their unhappy kindred; sons appeared in defence of 
their fathers; slaves on the rack gave proofs of their 
fidelity; eminent citizens, under the hard hand of 
oppression, were reduced to want and misery, and, 
even in that distress, retained an unconquered spirit. 
We shall see others firm to the last, and, in their 
deaths, nothing inferior to the applauded characters 
of antiquity. In addition to the misfortunes usual in 
the course of human transactions, we shall see the 
earth teeming with prodigies^ the sky overcast with 
omens, thunder rolling with dreadful denunciation, 
and a variety of prognostics, sometimes auspicious, 
often big with terror, occasionally uncertain, dark, 
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eqaivocal, frequently direct and manifest In a word, book 
the gods never gave such terrible instructions, nor, — - — 
by the slau^ter of armies, made it so clear and 523. 
evident, that, instead of extending protection (a) 
to the empire, it was their awful pleasure to let 
fall their vengeance on the crimes of an offending 
people. 

ly. Before we take up the thread of our narrative, 
it will not be useless to inquire what, in that period, 
was the state of affairs at Rome, and what the spirit 
that went forth among her armies; how the provin- 
ces stood affected, and wherein consisted the strength 
or weakness of the empire. By proceeding in this 
manner, we shall not content ourselves with a bare 
recital of facts, which are often ascribed to chance j 
we shall see the spring of ^ach transaction, and a 
regular chain of causes and effects will be laid open 
to our view. 

The deaUi of Nero in the first tumult of emotion, 
was considered as a public blessing; but the senate, 
the people of Rome, the praetorian guards, and the 
legions, wherever stationed, were variously affected^ 
by that event A new political secret was then for 
. the first time discovered. It was perceived, that 
dsewbere than at Roipe an emperor might be invest- 
ed with the soverei^ power. The fathers seized the 
(^portunity, during the absence of a prince yet new 
(a) to the reigns of government, to exercise their 
ancient rights, pleased with the novelty of freedom, 
and the r^umption of their legislative authority. 
The Roman knights caught the flame of liberty. 

YOh, IV. 2 
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BOOK Honest men began to entertain hopes of the const!- 

^ ^ ^ tution. Such as stood connected with families of 

823. credit* and the various cHents and freedmen of iOus* 

A. D. ' 

6^- trious men driven into exile, were all erect with ex- 
pectation of better times. The inferior populace, 
who loitered away their time in the theatre and the 
circus; the slaves of abandoned characters, and the 
sycophant crew, who, without substance of their 
own, had been pampered by the vices of Nero; all 
of that description stood covered with astonishment, 
yet panting for news, and eagerly swallowing the 
rumour of the day. 

V. The prsetorian guards (a) had been by habit 
and the obligation of their oath, always devoted to 
the imperial family. Their revolt from Nero was 
not so much their own inclination as the manage- 
ment of their leaders. Acting without principle, 
they now were ready for new commotions. The pro- 
mise of a donative in the name of Galba was still to 
be performed They knew that war is the soldier's 
harvest. Peace affords no opportunity to gain the 
recompense due to valour; and the favours of the 
new prince would be engrossed by the legions, to 
whom he owed his elevation. Fired by these reflec- 
tions, and further instigated by the arts of Nymphi- 
dius Sabinus (6), their commanding officer, whose 
ambition aimed at the imperial dignity, they began 
to meditate a second revolution. 

The conspiracy was crushed in the bud, and 
Nymphidius perished in the attempt. But the sol- 
diers had thrown off the mask, and the sense of guilt 
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served only to goad and spur their resolution. They book 
talked of Galba with contempt and ridicule; they 
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laughed at his advanced age; they inveighed against s^- 
his avarice; and. the rigorous discipline (c) by which 69. 
he had acquired his miUtary character, inflamed the 
prejudices of men, who had been enervated by a 
long peace of fourteen years. During that time, the 
dissolute manners of Nero difiRised a general cor- 
ruption, insomuch that the virtues, which formerly 
gained the affection of the army, were fallen into 
contempt. Nero was endeared to the soldiers by his 
vices. Galba, on the contrary, was rendered unpopu- 
lar by the austerity of his. manners. He was used to 
say, that he chose his soldiers, but never bought 
them. The maxim was worthy of the old republic, 
but no man thought it an effusion from the heart 
His conduct and his words were too much at variance. 

YL Galba, being now in the decline of life, re- 
signed himself altogether to Titus Yinius (a) and 
Cornelius Laco; the former the most profligate of 
men, and the latter despised for his sluggish inacti- 
vi^. By those pernicious ministers he was involved 
in the popular hatred due to their own flagitious 
deeds. The wickedness of Yinius, and the incapacity 
of Laco, proved his ruin in tlie end. He made his 
approach to Rome (6), by slow journeys, in his pro- 
gress marking his way with blood and cruelty. Cin- 
gonius YaiTo, consul elect, and Petronius Turpili- 
anus, of consular rank, were, by his orders, put to 
death; the former as an accomplice in the enter- 
prise of Nymphidius, and the latter, because he bad 
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BOOK been appointed to coimnand the army und^ Nero. 
■ ^ ^ ^ They were condemned unheard^ and, for that reason, 
^' thought the innocent victims of a barbarous policy. 
^* Gaiba's entry (c) into the city of Rome, after the 
massacre of several thousands of unarmed and de«* 
fenceless soldiers, struck a general panic. The peo- 
p\e at large were thrown into consternation^ and 
even the men who executed the orders of their 
genera], stood astonished at the horrors of the scene. 
Rome, at that time, was filled with a prodigions 
body of troops, assembled from various parts of the 
empire. Besides the forces drawn from the fleet (d), 
and left as a garrison by Nero, Galba, when he en- 
tered the city, brought with him a legion from Spam. 
To these must be added the (e) several compa- 
nies from Germany, from Britain, and lilyricum) 
vrhich had been sent forward towards the Caspian 
straits (/), to serve in the war then intended against 
the Albanians. In a short time afterwards, on the 
first notice of the revolt excited in Gaul by the tur- 
bulent genius of ¥index (g), they were all recalled; 
and the consequence was, that Rome saw within her 
walls the unusual spectacle of a vast military force. 
In so large a number of soldiers, not yet devoted to 
the interest of a single leader, the seed^^plots of a 
new rebelli(Hi were prepared, and ready to break 
out on the first alarm. 

YII. It happened, at this point of time, that an 
account arrived of two murders, committed at a dis- 
tance from Rome; one of Clodius Macer in Africa, 
and dte other of Fonteins Capito (a) in Germany. 
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Macer, beyond all doabt^ was engaged in schemes of book 
ambition, and, in the midst of his projects, was cut ^^ ^ ^ 
cff by Trebonius Garracianas, the procurator of the ^ 
province, who had received his orders from 6alba« ^ 
Capito was put to death by Cornelius Aquinus ancl 
Fabius Yalens, on a like suspicion of plotting inno- 
vations in the'state. But the charge against him was 
by no means clear, nor had the emperor issued his 
orders. The general opinion was, that Capito, how- 
ever branded with avarice, rapacity, and other vices, 
had not added to his crimes the guilt of rebellion; 
but that the authors of him destruction, having first 
endeavoured to draw him into their own designs, 
combing to execute on an innocent victim the ven- 
geance due to their own iniquity. 

Galba, with his usual facility, or, perhaps, wishing 
to avoid the danger of an inquiry into what could 
not be recalled, thought it prudent to give his sanc- 
tion to the acts of his officers, however unjust and 
cruel. Both executions were, notwithstanding, the 
subject of public clamour; the usual fate of all un- 
popular princes: their actions, when the current of 
the times is set against them, are taken in the gross, 
and, whether good or evil, condemned without distinc- 
tion. Venality and^ corruption were now flilly estab- 
lished. The emperor^s freedmen engrossed the whole 
power of the state, and every thing was put up to sale. 
Even the slaves, in haste to grow rich, and fearing 
tiie uncertainty of an old man's life, began to seize 
tiieir share of the plunder. The new court opened 
vivitii all the vices of Nero's reign, •but without the 
same apology. The advanced age (b) of Galba was 
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BOOK a subject of ridicule. Dissipation, at his time of Ufe, 

^ ^^ c excited laughter and contempt Appearances are the 

^^ reasons of the populace: they where accustomed to 

^^' the youthful frolics of Nero, and, in their conn 

4)arison of princes, elegance of figure and the graces 

d deportment are decisive qualities. 

YIIL Such was the posture of affairs at Rome, 
and such the sentiments that pervaded the mass of 
the people. With regard to the provinces, Spain 
was governed by Cluvius Rufus (a), a man, distin- 
guished by his eloquence, and well accomplished 
in the arts of peace, but of no reputation in war. In 
both the Gauls, the name of Yindex was still held 
in veneration; and the people, pleased with thdr re- 
cent admission to the freedom (h) of Rome, and the 
diminution of their tribute, showed no symptoms of 
disaffection. In those parts, however, which lay con- 
tiguous to the German armies, the inhabitants of the 
several cities saw with discontent, that they were 
. not thought worthy of the like indulgence. Some of 
them complained that their territories were circum- 
scribed within narrower limits; and, in vulgar minds, 
the good extended to others was an aggravation of 
the injury done to themselves. 

The' legions in Germany did not show a counte- 
nance that promised a perfect calm. The restless 
temper of the soldiers, by their late victoiy (c) 
flushed with pride, yet dreading the imputation of 
having conquered Galba^s party, was thrown into 
violent agitations, by turns inflamed with rage, and 
overwhelmed with fear. From such a number of 
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soldiers, who had the p^wer of the sword in their book 

own hands, nothing but danger was to be appre ^^ 

bended. They balanced for some time, before they s^^. * 
detached themselves from Nero; nor did Yerginius, 
their commanding officer, declare immediately for 
Galba. Whether that tardy movement was occa- 
sioned by his own ambitious projects, can not now 
be known. The soldiers, it is certain, made him a 
tender of the imperial dignity. The death of Fon- 
teius Capito was another cause of discontent Even 
such as could not deny the justice of the measure, 
exclaimed against it with indignation. While the 
minds of men were thus distracted with contending 
passions, Galba thought fit, under a show of friend- 
ship, to recal Yerginius (d) from his post. The 
legions had now no chief at their head, and, if the 
conduct of the general was arraigned, they con- 
sidered themselves as men involved in the same 
accusation. 

IX. The legions on the Upper Rhine were ill 
retained in their duty by Hordeonius Flaccus, an 
officer far advanced in years, without vigour of mind, 
disabled in his limbs, and, by his infirmities, expos- 
ing himself and old age to scorn. Unequal to the 
command even in quiet times, he was now, in a 
camp foH of bold and turbulent spirits, unable to 
support his Authority. His endeavours to enforce 
obedience served only to irritate the minds of men 
disposed to mutiny. On the Lower Rhine, the army 
had been for some time without a general of consu- 
lar rank, till Aulus Yitellius (a), son of the person 
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BOOK of that name who had beeq censor, and three times 
\ ^ Q consul, was sent hy Galba to take upon him the 
^22. command. This to Galba seemed sufficient, and the 
^* Fates (6) ordained it 

In Britain every thing was quiet The legions 
stationed in that island had no purty^livisions to 
distract them. During the civil wars that followed, 
they took no part in the contest Situated at a dis- 
tonce, and divided by the ocean from the rest of the 
world, they did not catch the epidemic frenzy d 
the times. They knew no enemies but those of thenr 
country, and were not taught by civil discord to 
hate one another. Illyricum remained in a state of 
tranquillity, though tfie legions drawn by Nero from 
that country found the means, while they loitered in 
Italy, of tampering with Yerginius. But the armies 
were at distant stations, separated by a long tract of 
sea or land; and that circumstance proved the best 
expedient to prevent a combination of the military. 
They could neither act with a spirit of union, nor, 
by communicating their vices, spread a general in- 
fectbn through the l^ons that lay remote from 
each odier. 

X. The East was hitherto free from commotion. 
Licinius Mucianus governed the province of Syria 
with four legions under his command. He was an 
c&cer of experience, distinguished, in the early parts 
of his Ufe, by alternate vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune. In his youth the favour of the great was 
the object of his ambition, and in that pursuit he 
wasted lus fortune. His circumstances growing des-* 
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perate, and a storm impending from the displeasure book 
of Claudius, he retired into Asia, and tfiere lived in ^ ^ ^ - 
obscurity, as little removed from the state and con- .^^^ 
dition of a real exile, as he was afterwards from the ^9* 
splendour of imperial fortune. He united in his cha- 
racter a rare and wonderful mixture of repugnant 
qualities. He was afiable and arrogant; addicted to 
pleasure^ and by fits and starts a man of business. 
When at leisure from affairs, he. gave a loose to his 
luxurious passions; if his interest required it, he 
came upon mankind with superior talents. The 
minister was praised, and the private man detested. 
The art of conciliating the good will of others was 
his in an eminent degree. With his inferiors he 
knew how to soften authority; to his friends and 
equals his address was courtly, and yet, with these 
attractive arts, a man so various was fitter to raise 
others to the imperial dignity, than to obtain it for 
himself. 

The war against the Jews had been committed 
by Nero to Flavins Vespasian, who was then in 
Judaea at the head of three legions. That comman- 
der had formed no design, nor even a wish, against 
the interest of Galba. He sent his son Titus to 
Rome, as will be seen hereafter (a), with congratu- 
lations to Galba, and assurances of fidelity. It was 
not then perceived that the sovereign power was 
destined, by the decrees of Heaven, for Vespasian 
and his two sons. After his accession, portents and 
prodigies, and the responses of oracles, were better 
understood. 

VOL. IV. S ' 
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BOOK XL Egjrpt, and the forces stationed tiiere to 

^ u. c. l>rid]e the several provinces, were, according to the 

A^D. sy^te^ established by Augustus, confided to the 

^' Roman knights, who exercised all the powers of the 

ancient kings. In order to keep in subjection a 

country difficult of access, and at the same tune a 

- granary of corn; where the genius of the people (a), 

deeply tinged with superstition, was ever wavering, 

and prone to change; where there was no plan of 

regular government, and, by consequence, no re^ 

sjpect paid to the civil magistrate; it was the policy 

of Augustus to retain (he administration, l&ea mys*- 

tery of state, in his own hands, and under fab own 

cabinet council. In the present juncture (6), 

Tiberius Alexander, a najtive of the countiy was in^ 

trusted with the government of the province. 

Africa, and the legions quartered there, were, 
since the nuu-der of Clodius Macer, grown indiffer* 
ent to all modes of government. Having experienced 
-> the authority of an inferior master, they were will- 
ing to submit to any prince. The two Mauritanias 
(c), Raetia, Noricum, and Thrace, with the plaoes 
committed to the care of imperial procurat(»rs, had 
no fixed principle, no hfitred and no affection, biit 
what was inspired by the fwce nearest at hand. 
They were always united, in opinion with the 
strongest The provinces, which were left naked 
and defenceless, and Italy in particular, were open 
to the first invader, the ready prey of any conqueror. 
Such was the situation of the Roman world, when 
Servius Galba, in his second consulship, And Titus 
Vinius, his colleague, began their year; a fatal year. 
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which brought them both to a tragic cata8tnq[)he, book 
and the commonwealth to the brink of ruin. '* 

A. U. C. 
822. 

Xn. In a few days after the calends of January, 69. ' 
letters arrived at Rome from Poropeius Propinquus, 
the procurator of Belgic Gaul (a), with intelligence 
of a revolt in Upper Germany. The legions in that 
quarter, disr^arding the obligation of their oath, 
shook off all obedience, and demanded another enn 
peror; willing, however, to soften the violence of 
their proceedings, and for that purpose, to leave 
the choice to the juc^ment of the senate, and the 
Roman people. The use that Galba made of this in- 
tdiigence was, to hasten the adoption of a successor; 
a point which he had for some time revolved in his 
mind and often discussed with his secret advisers. 
During the few mondis of his reign, no subject had 
so much engrossed the public conversation. The 
people, always politicians, and fond of settling state 
affairs, gave a loose to their usual freedom of 
speech; and, besides, an emperor on the verge of 
life made it natural to advert to the succession. Few 
were able to think with judgment, and fewer had the 
virtue to feel for the public good. Private views 
and party connexi<Nis su^ested various candidates. 
Different factions were formed, and all intrigued, 
caballed, and clamoured, as their hopes or fears di- 
rected. Titus Vinius did not escape the notice of 
the public. He grew in power every day, and the 
hatred of the people kept pace with his rising gran- 
deur. In the sudden elevation of Galba, this man 
and his adherents, with all the creatures of the court. 
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BOOK saw their opportunity to enrich themselves with the 
-p^^^ spoils of their country; and, encouraged as thejr 
823. vv^ere by the facility of a weak, a credulous, and su- 
perannuated prince, they were resolved to lose no 
time. In such a period the temptation was great^ 
aud guilt might hope to plunder with impunity. 

XIII. The whole sovereign power was in the 
bands of Titus Yinius, the consul, and Cornelius 
Laco, the prsefect of the praetorian guards. A third 
favourite soon appeared on the political stage, with 
a degree of influence not inferior to either of the 
former. The name of this man was Icelus (a), one 
of the emperor^s freedmen, lately created a Roman 
knight, and to suit his new digni^', honoured with 
the name of Martianus. The three confidential mi- 
nisters were soon at variance. They clashed in in- 
terest, and, in all inferior transactions, drew differ- 
ent ways; but in the choice of a successor they were 
divided into two factions. Yinius declared for Mar- 
cus Otho: Laco and Icelus joined in opposition to 
that measure, not so much to favour a friend of 
their own, as to thwart the designs of a rival. Galba 
was not to leara the close connexion that subsisted 
between Yinius and Otho. Tlie busy politiciaos, 
who love to pry into every thing, and divulge aH 
they know, and all they think, had circulated a re- 
port thai reached the ear of the emperor. Yinius 
had a daughter at that time a widow; Otho was un- 
married, and a match between them would make the 
minister the father-in-law of his future emperor. 

G^ba resolved to act with caution, and with due 
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regard to the public welfare. He saw tlie tsovereign book 
power wrested out of the hands of Nero, but wrest- XuTcT 
ed in vain, if transferred to a man like Otho; a ^^^ 
stranger, from his earliest days, to every fair pur- ^^• 
suit, and in the prime of manhood distinguished by 
nothing but riot and debauchery. It was his taste 
for luxury and vicious pleasures that first recom- 
mended him to the notice of Nero. He vied with 
his master in all kinds of dissipation, and, in con- 
sequence of that connexion, became the worthy 
depositary to whom the prince entrusted the care of 
his dearly beloved Poppsea (6), till such time as 
Octavia was, by a divorce, removed out of the way. 
But Others fidelity soon became suspected. Nero^s 
jealousy could not bear a rival. He sent his favourite 
companion to govern the province of Lusitania, and, 
\inder that pretext, banished him from Rome. It is 
true that Otho, in the course of his administration, 
gained, by his mild and courtly manners, no small 
degree of popularity. In the late revolution, he was 
the first to espouse the interest of Galba. While the 
war lasted, he continued an active partisan, and, 
by hisisplendid appearance, did no small credit to 
the cause. Hence his hopes of being called to the 
succession. The soldiers favoured his pretensions; 
and the creatures of Nero-s court promised them-, 
selves, under a sovereign so nearly resembling 
their master, a return of the same vices. 

XIV. Galba saw, with deep anxiety, a storm 
gathering in Germany, and where it would burst 
he could not foresee. Of Vitellius and his designs i 
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BOOK DO certain account arrived. The revolt of the le- 
^ ^ ^ gions filled him witli apprehensioi»», and he reposed 
^^2. UQ <jonfidence in the praetorian guards. The nomi- 
nation of a successor seemed, in such a crisis, to 
be the best expedient; and for that purpose he held 
a cabinet council Besides Yinius and Laco, he 
thought proper to summon Marius Celsus, consul 
elect, and Ducennius Geminus, the prsefect of the 
city. Having prefaced the business in a short speech 
concerning his age and infinmties, he sent for Piso 
Licinianus (a); whether of his own free choice, or 
at the instigation of Lacq, remains uncertam. That 
minister had lived in friendship with Piso. He con-* 
tracted an intimacy with him at the house of Ru- 
bellius Plautus, though he had now the address 
to conceal that connexion, affecting, with public 
motives, to recommend a stranger. To this conduct, 
the fair esteem, in which Piso was held, gave an 
appearance of sincerity. Piso was the son of Marcus 
Crasstis and Scribenia, both of illustrious descent 
His aspect was grave, and his deportment formal; 
such as gave an idea of primitive manners. By the 
candid and impartial he was called strict andisevere; 
by his enemies morose and sullen. With great ex- 
cellencies, he had a mixture of those qualities that 
are often the shades of eminent virtue; but those 
very shades, which seemed to others too dark and 
gloomy, in the eyes of Galba were the strokes of 
character, that gave Piso a cast of antiquity, and 
made him worthy to be the adopted heir to the 
empire. 
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XV- Galba, we are told, taking Piso by the hand, book. 

addressed him in the following manner: ^^ If the 

'^ adoption which I am now to make, were, like the 

^ act of a private citizen, to be acknowledged, as 

'^ the law Ctcriato (a) directs, in the presence of the 

^^ pontiffs, I should derive honour to myself from an 

^ alliance with a person descended from the great 

^^ Pompey and Marcus Crassus; and, in return, 

^' you would add to the nobility of your own family 

^ the lustre of the Sulpician and Lutatian name. I 

^^ now address you in a more exalted character. It 

^^ is the emperor of Rome that speaks. Called by 

^^ the consent of the. gods and men to that high sta- 

'^ tion, I am now determined in my choice by your 

^^ rare accomplishments, and the love I feel for my 

" country. I invite you to the imperial dignity; that 

^ dignity for which our ancestors led armies to the 

^^ field, and which I myself obtained in battle. With- 

*' out your stir I now make to you a voluntary oflfer. 

^^ For this proceeding I have before me the example 

^^ of Augustus, who associated to himself, first his 

^^ sister's son Marcellus, and then Agrippa his son» 

^^ in-law, his grandsons afterwards, and finally, Ti- 

^' berius the son of his wife. Augustus, indeed, 

^^ looked for an heir in his own family; I choose in 

*' the bosom of the commonwealth. If, upon such 

^^ an occai^ion, I could listen to private affection, I 

'^ have a numerous train of relations, and I have 

^^ companions in wlir. But it was not from motives 

" of pride that I accepted the sovereignty of the 

^^ state: ambition had no share in my conduct, i 

" brought with me to the seat of government an 
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BOOK ^^ upright intention; and that I now act on the 

^ j^ ^ " same principle may be fairly seen, when, in my 

A^ii " present choice, I postpone not only my own rela- 

^^' " tions, but even those of your own family. You 

" have a brother, in point of nobility your equal; 

" by priority of birth your superior; and, if your 

^^ merit did not supersede him, a man worthy of the 

^^ highest elevation. 

'' Tou are now at the time of life at which the 
" passions subside. Your former conduct requires 
^^ no apology. Fortune has hitherto (6) frowned 
" upon you: you must now beware of her smiles. 
" Prosperity tries the human heaTt with the deepest 
^^ probe, and draws forth the hidden character. We 
'^ struggle with adversity, but success disarms us. 
" I trust, however, that you will carry with you, to 
^^the highest statjon, the candour of your mind, 
'' your good faith, your independent spirit, and 
^^ your constancy in friendship; virtues that exalt 
^^ and dignify the human character; but the arts 
^' of insidious men will lay siege to your best 
'^ qualities, and undermine them all Dissimulation 
^^ will deceive you; flattery will find admission to 
^^ your heart; and self-interest, the bane of all true 
'^ affection, will lay snares to seduce your integrity. 
^^ To-day you and I converse without disguise, in 
^^ terms of plain simplidy: how will others deal 
*' with us.^ Their respect will be paid to our for- 
" tanes, not to ourselves. To talk the language of 
^ sincerity to a prince, and guide him by honest 
^ counsels, is a laborious task: to play the hypocrite 
^^ requires no more than to humour his inclinations^ 
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^^ whatever they are .It is the grimace of friendship: book 
^^ the heart has do share ia the business. — - 



A. u. c. 

823. 

XYL ^^^ If the mighty fabric of this great empire 69. ' 
^' could subsist on any other foundation than that of 
'^ a monarchy, the glory of restoring the old republic 
^^ should this day be mine. But, at my age, all tliat 
'^ remains for me is to bequeath to the people an 
'^ able successor: your youth may give them a vir- 
'^ tuous prince. Under Tiberius, Caligula, and Clau- 
^^ .dius, we were all the property of one family. By 
^^ hereditary right the Roman world was theirs. The 
^^ prince is now elective, and the freedom of choice 
^ is liberty. The Julian and the Claudian race are 
^^ both extinct, and virtue may now succeed by 
^^ adoption. To be born the son of a prince is the 
^ result of chance; mankind consider it in no higher 
^^ light The method of adoption allows time to de- 
^^ liberate, and the public voice will serve as a guide 
^^ to direct the judgment of the emperor. Let Nero 
" be. forever before your eyes: proud of his long 
^^ line of ancestors, and warm with the blood of 
^^ the Caesars, he did not fall by the revolt of Yin- 
^^ dex, at the head of a province naked and disarmed; 
^ nor was he deposed by me, who had only one le- 
^ gion under my conmiand: his own vices, his own 
*^ cruelty hurled him from his throne, no more to 
^^ trample on the necks of mankind. Of a prince 
*^ condemned by a public sentence, there was till 
^^ then no example. ^ 

^ As to myself, raised as I was by the events of 
^^ war, and called to the sovereignty by the voice •f 

VOL. IV. 4 
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BOOK ^ a willing pfeople, I know what I have to expect: 
j^^ ^ " envy and malice may pursue me, but the glory of 
^22. (( doing good shall still be mine. After the storm 
^* ^ that lately shook the empire, you will not wonder 
^^ that a perfect calm has not succeeded; and, if two 
^^ legions waver in their duty, your courage must 
^^ not be disconcerted. My reign did not begin in the 
^^ halcyon days of peace. Old age at present, is the 
^^ objection urged against me: but when it is known 
^^ whom I have adopted, I shall appear young in my 
^ successor. Nero is still regretted by the vile and 
^ profligate: that good men may not regret him, 
^ it will be ours to provide by our future conduct 
^ More than I have siaid, the time will not admit; if 
^ I have made a proper choice, I have discharged 
^' my duty. One rule, however, there is worthy of 
^^ your consideration. In all questions of good and 
" evil, ask yourself, when you was a subject, what 
*• did you expect from the prince, and what did you 
^ wish him to avoid? It is not at Rome as in despot- 
^ ic governments, where one family towers above 
^ mankind, and their subjects groan in bondage. 
^ You are to reign over the Roman people; a peo- 
^ pie whom no extreme will suit; when in full pos- 
^^ session of liberty, enemies to their own happiness; 
" when reduced to slavery, impatient of the yoke.'' 
To this efibct Oalba delivered himself, little doubt- 
ing but that he was then creating a prince: the 
courtiers considered it as a complete legal act, and 
paid their homage to their future sovereign: 

XYIL During the whole of this solemn traimac- 
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tioB, Piflo, we are told, never lost thd eveii tenor of. book 
his mind. From the first momeat M tjw were fixed ^ J^j 
ttpon bini) yet on his part, no emotion was seen, ^ 
no tymptimi of joy, no surprise, no confasion. He ^- 
addressed the emperor, now his father, in terms ci 
profound reqpect, and spoke of himsdf with reserve 
and modesty. His mien and countenance nevw be* 
trayed the smallest inwitrd alteration. He behaved 
wkh the apathy of a man who deserved to reign, 
but did not desire it Tl^ next eonndwation was, 
in what place the adoption should be announced; in 
the forum before an assembly of die people, in the 
senate, or in the camp. The latter was thought 
most eligiUe: Hie army would fedi the compKment; 
file a£fedions of the eolcfiers, thou^ of Utfie vahie 
if purchased by bribery and low intrigue, are, mir 
withstandii^, when they we gained by fair and 
honourable means, always of moment, and never to 
be n^lected. Meanwhile, file populace rimhing in 
crowds from every quarter, surrounded fiie palaice, 
burning with impatience for the important news, 
and {^rowing i^l more eager in proportion to. the 
delay of fiie profound politicians, vrho stfected an 
air of mystery, whi» the secret had already trans^ 
pired. 

XVin. On file fourth of fiie ides of January the 
weafiier was uncommonly tempestuous, accompt* 
nied wifi^ heavy rains, thunder and lightning, and 
all file uproar of the elemrata, which usually alarms 
the superstition of the multitude. In ancient times 
this phaenomenon would have beea sufficient (a) to 
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BOOR dissolve all pablic assemblies^ bat Galba was not to 
j^u Q be deterred from his purpose. He proceeded to the 

^' camp, regardless of prodigies, which he considered 

^' as the effect of natural causes; or, it may be, that 

what is fixed by fate can not by human prudence be 

avoided. A vast conflux of soldiers assembled in the 

camp. Galba addressed them in a short spee<^, 

such as becomes the imperial dignity? He told them 

that in conibrmity to the example of Augustus, and 

the practice of the army, where each soldier chooses 

' his companbn in war (6), he had adopted Piso for 

his s<Hi. Fearing that his silence on the subject of 

the German revolt might tend to magnify the dan- 

ger^ he added, that the fourth and eighteenth legions 

were, by the artffice of a few factious leaders, incited 

t^tumult and disorder; but their violence went no 

further than words, and he had no doubt but tliey 

would soon be sensible of their error. Such was his 

plain and manly language. He added no flattering 

expressicms, no soothing hopes of a donative. The 

tribunes, notwithstanding, and the centurions and 

soldiei*s who stood nearest to his person, raised a 

shout of approbation. Through the rest of the lines 

a deep and sullen silence prevailed. The men saw, 

with discontent, that, on the eve of a war, they were 

deprived of those gratuities which had been granted 

in time of peace, and were now beconie the soldier's 

right. The emperor, beyond all doubt, had it in his 

power to secure the affections of the soldiers. From 

a parsimonious old man the smsdlest mark of lS>eral- 

ity would have made an impression. But in an age 

tiiat could no longer bear the virtues of the old re^ 
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pablic, rigid economy was out of seasoii, and, by book 
consequence, the worst of policy. a.v.c. 

A. D. 

XIX. From the camp Galba proceeded to the ^^ 
senate. His speech, like that to the soldiers, was 
short, unadorned, and simple. Piso delivered him- 
self with grace and eloquence. The fathers heard 
him with attention; some with real aflfection, and 
ofliers, who in their hearts opposed his interest, 
with overacted zeal; while the neutral and indiflfer* 
ent (by far the greatest number) made a tender of 
their services, all with private views, regardless of 
&eir country. This was the only public act in 
which Piso appeared. In the time that followed be- 
tween his adq)t]on and his death (an interval of four 
days), be neither said nor did any thing that merits 
the attention of history. 

Aflkirs in Germany began to wear a gloomy as* 
pect. Messengers upon the heels of one another 
came posting to Rome; and in a city where men 
stood athirst for news, and swallowed the worst 
with avidity, nothing was seen but hurry and con- 
fusion. The fathers resolved to treat by their depu- 
ties with the German legions. In a secret council it 
was proposed that Piso should set out at tiie head 
ci the embassy, that the army might have before 
their eyes tibe au&ority of the senate, and flie ma- 
jesty of the empire. It was further thought advisa- 
ble that Laco, the prasfect of the praetorian guards, 
should accompany &e deputation; but he declined 
the ojfice. Nor was the choice of the ambassadors 
easily arranged. The whole was left to Gaiba^s 
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BOOK judgment, aisd he executed it widi caprice and sbame^ 

A.u.a f"' indecision. Men were appointed, and remOYed; 

A^^. ^^^^^ ^^1*^ substituted, and changed again; some 

^^' excused themselves; numbers, as fear or ambition 

prompted, made interest for the preference, or for 

permission to remain at home. - 

. XX. The means of raising money came nfixt 
under consideration. Various expedients were pro* 
posed, but. none appeared so just, as diat of making 
r^risals on such as by their rapacity impoverished 
die commonwealth. Nero had lavished in pensions 
and donations above twoand-twenty million of ses- 
terces. The men who had enriched themseh^es by 
this wild profusion were allowed to retain a tenth 
part (a) of the plunder, and condemned to refond 
the rest. But their tenth part was no longw in their 
possession. Prodigal no less of the public money 
than of their own, they bad squandered all in riot 
and debauchery. They had neither lands, nor funds 
of any kind. The wreck of their fortunes consisted 
of little more than the utensils of luxury, vice, and 
folly. To enforce a resumption of all enormous 
grants, a court of commissioners was established, 
consisting of thirty Roman knights. This tribunal, 
odious on account of its novei^, and still more so 
for its number of officers, and the spirit of cabal that 
prevailed in every part of the business, was found 
vemtious and oppressive. The auctioneer planted 
his staff in every street; the puUic crier was heard; 
sales and confiscations were seen; a general ferment 
spread through the city. And yet this iscene of dis- 
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tress was beheld with pleasure. The men who had book 
been pillaged by Nero, saw the miQions of that empe- ^.iJTcT 
ror reduced to a level with themselves. About the /^ 
same time several tribunes were discharged from the *^^ 
service. In that number were Antonius Taurus and 
Antonius Naso, both of the praetorian guards; iBmi- 
lius Pacensis, from the city cohorts, and Julius Pron- 
to, from the night-watch. But this, so far from being 
a remedy, served only to alarm and irritate the rest 
of die officers. They concluded that all were equally 
suspected, and that a timid court, not daring at once 
to go the length of its resentment, would proceed to 
cull them out man by man. 

XXI. Otho, in the mean time, felt every motive 
that could inflame ambition. In quiet times he had 
nothing before him but dei^air; trouble and confu- 
sion were his only source of hope. His luxuiy was 
too great for the revenue of a prince (a), and his 
fortime was sunk to the lowest ebb^ below the con- 
dition of a private man. He hated Galba, and he saw 
Piso with an eye of envy. To these incentives he 
added real or imaginary fears for bis own personal 
safety, and in those fears he found new motives for 
rebellion. *' He had felt the weight of Nero's dis- 
^^ pleasure; and must he now wait for a second Lu- 
^ sitania? Was he to expect, under colour of friend- 
^^ ship, another honourable banishment.^ The man 
^^ whom the public voice has named for the suc- 
" cession, is sure to be suspected by the reigning 
'^ prince. It was that jealousy that ruined his interest 
^^ with a si^erannuated emperor; and the same nar- 
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BOOK *' row motive would act with greater force on the 
^ ^ ^. " mind of a young man (6), by nature harsh, and in 
^ " his exile grown fierce and savage. Otbo was, per- 
69. ^^ haps, already docuned to destruction. But the au- 
^^ thority of Galba was on the decline, and that of Piso 
^^ not yet established. This was, therefore, the time 
^^ to strike a sudden blow. The convulsion of states, 
'', and the change of masters, afford the true se^isoo 
'' for courage and vigorous enterprise. In such a 
^' period, when inactivity is certain ruin, and bold 
'^ temerity may be crowned with success, to linger 
'' in doubt might be the ruin of his cause. To die is 
^^ the common lot of humanity. In the grave, the 
'' only distinction lies between those who leave no 
^' trace behind, and the heroic spirits who transmit 
^^ their names to posterity. And since the same end 
^^ awaits alike the guilty and the innocent, the man 
'' of enterprise will provoke his fate, and close the 
" scene with glory." 

XXIL The mind of Otho was not, like his body 
(a), soft and effemmate. His slaves and freedmen 
lived in a course of luxury, unknown to private fami- 
lies. They flattered their master^s taste; they painted 
to him in lively colours the joys of Nero's court, 
and the perpetual round of gay delights in which he 
had passed his days; they represented to him adul- 
tery without control, the choice of vQves and con- 
cubines, and scenes of revelry scarcely known to 
Asiatic princes. These, if he dared nobly, they re* 
presented to him as his own; if he remained inac- 
tive, as the prize of others. The judicial astrologers 
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added a spur to inflame bis ardour. They aunoun- book 
ced great events, and to Otho a year of glory. So- ^ ^ ^ 
ciety has, perhapis, never known a more dangerous ^^ 
pest than this race of impostors, who have been ever ^• 
ready with vile infusions, to poison the hearts of 
princes, and to stimulate ambition to its ruin; a set 
of perfidious men proscribed by law, and yet, in 
defiance of all law, cherished in such a city as 
Rome. 

It was with this crew of Ibrtune^teHers that Pop- 
paea held consultations when she asjnred to the im- 
perial bed. It happened that one of these pretenders 
to preternatural knowledge, a man of the name of 
Ptolemy, accompanied Otho into Spain. He had 
there foretold that Otho would survive the reign <tf 
Nero; and, the event giving credit to his art, he 
took upon him to promise greater things. He saw 
Galba on the verge of life, and Otho in the vigour 
of his days. From that circumstance, and the cur- 
rente of popular rumour that fi^tled the city of Rome, 
this man drew his conjectures, and ventured to an- 
nounce Otho's elevation to the imperial dignity. 
These bodings were welcome to the ear of Otho: 
he considered them as the effect of science, and be- 
lieved the whole, with that creduNty which, in a 
mind inflamed with ambition, stands ready to receive 
the marvellous for reality. From this time, Ptolemy 
was the chief actor in the dark scenes that followed. 
He inspired the plan of treason, and Oiho embraced 
it with impetuous ardour. The heart that has formed 
the wish, and conceived the project, has seldom any 
scruple about the means. 

VOL. IV. 5 
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T. u c. fi^^ imagined^ or prepared and settled long before, 

^^ can not now be known- It is, however, certain, that 
^^* Otho had been in the habit of courting the affections 
of the army, and this, either with a view of being 
called to the succession, or, if not, with a design to 
seize it by force. He omitted no opportunity to in- 
gratiate himself with the common men; on their 
march, in the lines, at their quarters, he made it his 
business to converse freely with all; he accosted the 
veterans by name, and^ remembering their service 
under Nero, called them his brother-soldiers; he re- 
newed his acquaintance with some; he inquired after 
otters, and with his interest and his purse was ready 
to betheir friend. In these discourses he took care to 
mingle complaints, and, with half-hinted malignity, 
to glance at Galba. He omitted nothing that could fill 
the vulgar mind with discontent The soldiers were 
prepared to receive the worst impressions. Fatigu- 
ing marches, provisions ill supplied, and a plan of 
rigorous discipline lately revived, turned their hearts 
against the reigning prince. They had known gentler 
times, when, at their ease, they traversed the lakes 
of Campania, and went on saiUng parties to the 
cities of Achaia; but now the scene was changed to 
the Alps, the Pyreneans, and long tracts of country, 
where tlley were to march under a load of armour 
scarce supportable. 

XXIY. While the minds of the soldiers were, 
by these means, thrown into violent agitations, 
Msevius Pudens, a near relation of Tigellinus, add- 
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ed fuel to the flame. Whoever was known to be of book 
a light and versatile disposition, in distress for mo- ^ ^^^ 
ney, or fond of public commotions, this man at- ^^* 
tracted to his party. He* sapped his way with a de- ^^• 
gree of dexterity, as unperceived as it was success- 
ful. As often as Galba was entertained at Otho's 
house, he distributed to the cohort on duty a hun- 
dred sesterces for every man^ under colour of an 
allowance for their usual convivial party. This ge- 
nerosity, which passed under the name of a largess, 
was increased by the secret, but well applied, bri- 
bery of Otho; who became at last a corruptor so 
bold and open, that, when Cocceius Proculus, a 
soldier of the body-guard, was engaged in a litiga- 
tion with one of his neighbours about the boun- 
daries of their respective grounds, Otho bought the 
whole estate of the adverse party, and conveyed it 
to the soldier as a present. And yet these practices 
gave no jealousy to the commander of the praeto- 
rian .bands. To penetrate dark transactions was so 
far from being his talent, that he could not see what 
escaped no eye but his own. 

XXV. Otho took into his councils one of his 
freedmen, by name Onomastus. This man was cho- 
* sen to conduct the enterprise. He selected for his 
accomplices, Barbius Proculus, whose duty it was 
to bear, the watch-word to the night-guard, and one 
Veturius, his chosen assistant. Otho sounded them 
apart; and finding them fit instruments for his pur- 
poses, subtle, dark, and resolute, he loaded them 
both with presents, and dismissed them with a sum 
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■ _' ^ guards. In this manner, two soldiers undertook ta 
822. dispose of the Roman empire, and what they under- 
69.' took, tbey dared to execute. A few only were 
conscious of the plot The rest, though held in sui»* 
pense, were managed with such dexterity, that they 
stood in readiness, as soon as the blow was struck, 
to second the conspirators. The soldiers of note 
were told, that having been distinguished by Nym- 
pbidius, tbey lived in danger, suspected, and ex- 
posed to the resentoient of Galba. The loss of the 
donative, so often promised, and still withheld, was 
the topic enforced, to irritate the minds of the com- 
mon men. Numbers lamented the loss of Nero, and 
the agreeable vices of that dissolute reign. All were 
averse from the new plan of discipline, and the idea 
of a further reform di£fused a general terror. 

XXYL The spirit of disaffection spread, as it 
were by contagion, to the legions and the auxiliary 
troops, all sufficiently agitated by the revolt in Ger- 
many. The vile and profligate were ready for any 
mischief, and among the few of sober conduct, in- 
activity was no better than treason in disguise. The 
conspirators saw their advantage, insomuch that, on 
the day ensuing the ides of January, they formed a 
resolution to take Otho under their care^ as be re- 
turned from sapper, and without further delay, 
proclaim him emperor. This project, however, did 
not take effect. In the darkness of the night, and 
the confusion inseparable from it, no man could 
answer for the consequences. The eity was full of 
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soldiers; and among men inflamed with liquor, no book 
union, no concerted measure could be expected. ^ ^j' q 
The traitors desisted from their purpose, but with ^^ 
no public motive. The general welfare made no ^^' 
impression on men, who had conspired to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their sovereign. What 
they chiefly feared was, that the first who oflfered 
himself to the troops from Grermany and Pannonia, 
might by those strangers, and in the tumult of the 
dark, be mistaken for Othp, and saluted by the title 
of emperor. The plot^ thus checked for die pre- 
sent, b^an to transpire, and must have been by va- 
rious circumstances brought to light, bad not the 
chief conspirators laboured to suppress all appear- 
ances of lurking treason. Some facts, however, 
reached the ears of Galba; but the folly of Laco ex- 
plained every thing away, and, by a>nsiequence, the 
emperor was lulled into security. The prsefect of the 
guards bad no knowledge of the military character. 
Nothing could open the eyes of a man, who opposed 
every measure, however excellent, which did not ori- 
^nate with himself By the perversity of his nature, 
he was always at variance with talents and superior 
judgment 

XXYII. On the eighteenth day before the ca- 
lends of February, Galba assisted at a sacrifice in 
the tempte of Apollo. In the midst ^ the ceiemony, . 
Umbricius the augur, after inspecting the entrails of 
the victims, announced impending treas<H), and a 
lurking enemy within the walls of Rome. Otho, 
who stood near the emperor, heard this prediction. 
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^ ^ Q omens that promised so well to bis cause. In that 
^^^ moment, Onomastus came to inform him, that his 
^^\ builders and surveyors were waiting to talk with 
him on business. This, as Jiad been concerted, was 
a signal, that the conspirators were ready to throw 
off the mask, and strike the. decisive blow. Otho 
quitted the temple, having first told such as won- 
dered at his sudden departure, that^ being on the 
point of purchasing certain farm-houses, not in good 
repair, he had appointed wcJrtmen to examine (he 
buildings before he concluded his bargain. Having 
made that feigned excuse,' he walked off, arm in 
arm, with his freedman; and, passing through the 
palace formerly belonging to Tiberius, went directly 
' to the great market-place, called the Yelabrum, and 
' thence to the golden mile-pillar (a) near the temple 
of Saturn. At that place a small party of the praeto- 
rian soldiers, in number not exceeding three-and- 
twenty, saluted him emperor The sight of such an 
insignificant handful of men . struck him with dis- 
may; but his partisans drew their swords, and, 
placing him in a litter (6), carried him off in tri- 
umph. They were joined in their way by an equal 
number, some of them accomplices in the treason; 
others, in wonder and astonishment, hurried along 
by the current. The conspirators, brandishing their 
swords, and rending the air with acclamations, pur* 
sued their course, while numbers followed in pro- 
found silence, determined to see the issue before 
they took a decided part. 
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XXYIII Julius Martialis, a military tribune, was book 
at that time commanding officer in the camp. Amazed ^ ^ 
at a treason so Md and daring, and perhaps imagin- f ^ 
ing fliat it extended wider, he made no attempt to op- 69- 
pose the torrent His inactivity had the appearance 
of a confederacy in guilt* The rest of the tribunes and 
centurions followed the same line of caution, in their 
solicitude for their own safety losing all sense of hon» 
our and of every public principle. Such, in that 
alarming crisis, was the disposition of the camp: a few 
seditious incendiaries dared to attempt a revolution; 
more Vfrished to see it, and all were willing to ac- 
quiesce. 

XXIX. Galba, in the mean time, ignorant of all 
that passed, continued in the temple, attentive to 
the sacred rites, and with his prayers fatiguing the 
gods of an empire now no longer his. InteUigence 
at length arrived, that a senator (who by name no 
man could tell) was carried in triumph to the camp. 
Otho was soon after announced. The people in 
crowds rushed forward from every quarter, some 
representing the danger greater than it was, others 
lessening it, and, even in ruin, still retaining their 
habitual flattery. A council was called. After due 
deliberation, it was thought advisable to sound the 
dispositions of the cohort then on duty before the 
pdace, but without the interposition of Galba. His 
authority was to be reserved for the last extremity. 
Piso called the men together, and, from the steps 
of the palace, addressed them to the following pur- 
port: " It is now, my fellow soldiers, the sixth day 
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„ " to this great empire. Whether I was called to a 

822. (( post of honour, or of danger, was more than I 
69. *' could then foresee. The offer was honourable, and 
^^ I accepted it; with what advantage to my own 
^^ family in particular, or to the commonwealth at 
" large, it will be yours to determine. For myself, 
^ I hare nothing to fear. Trained in the school of 
^ adversity, I now perceive that the smiles are no 
^^ less dreadful than the frowns of fortune. But for 
^^ myself I feel no concern: I feel for the situation 
" of an aged father; I feel for the senate; I feel for 
" my country. The lot of all three will be grievous, 
'^ whether we fall this day by the hands of assas- 
^^ sins, or, which to a generous mind is no less 
'^ afflicting, find oursdves obliged to shed the blood 
^^ of our fellow citizens. In the late revolution, it 
^ was matter of joy to all good men, that the city 
^^ was not discoloured with Roman blood, and that, 
'^ without civil discord, the reins of government pass- 
^' ed into other hands. To secure the same tranquil- 
^^ lity was the object of the late adoption. By that 
'^ measure, Galba had reason to think that he closed 
^^ the scene of war and civil comnaotion. 

XXX. '' I will neither mention the nobility of 
'' my birth, nor claim the merit of moderation. I 
^^ arrogate nothing to myself. In (position to Otho 
^^ there is no necessity to call our virtues to our aid. 
^^ The vices of the man, even then, when he was 
" the friend, or rather the pander of Nero, were the 
" ruia of his country. In those vices he places all 
'^ his glory. And shall a life of debauchery, shall 
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^ that effeminate air, and that soft solicitude (a) for book 

*' gay apparel, give an emperor to the Roman world? "7^^^ 

*' Th^y, who suffer profusion to pass for liberality, 822. 

** will in time perceive their error. Otho may squan- 69. 

" der, but to bestow is not in his character. What 

" think you are the objects that now engross his 

" thoughts? What are his views? What does he aim 

*^ at? Scenes of luxury, lawless gratifications, ca- 

" rousing festivals, and the embraces of lascivious 

" women, are the imaginations of his heart. These 

" with him are imperial pleasures, the rights of sove- 

^ reign ty. The joy will be his: it will be yours to 

*' blush for your new master. In the whole catalogue 

" of those daring usurpers, who by their crimes * 

^ have risen to power, is there an instance of one 

^ who made atonement by his virtues? Is there a man 

" who gained an empire by iniquity, and governed 

*^ it with moderation? 

" Galba was raised by the voice of a willing peo- 
^^ pie to his present situation: his inclination, and 
^ your consent, have added me to the line of the 
** Caesars. But after all, if the commonwealth*, the 
^ senate, and the people, are no better than mere 
^ empty names, yet let me ask you, my fellow sol- 
" diers, will you suffer a lawless crew to overturn the 
" government? Prom the worst and most abandoned 
" of mankind will you receive an emperor? The le- 
^ gions, it is true, have at different times mutinied 
** against their generals; but your fidelity has never 
^ been questioned. Nero abdicated; you did not 
" desert him. He fell without your treachery. And 
" shall thirty ruflSans— thirty did I say ? their number 
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^^ ^ " tore, whom no man would suffer to vote in the 

^822. a choice of a tribune or centurion, dispose of ttie 

69. u Koman empire at their will and pleasure? Will 

^^ you establish such a precedent? and, by establish- 

'^ ing it, will you become accomplices in the guilt? 

^' the example will pass into the provinces; confusion 

^^ and anarchy will be the fatal consequence. Galba 

^' may falK and I may perish with him; but theca- 

^' lamities of a civil war must remain for you. By 

^' murdering your prince .you may earn the wa^es of 

^^ iniquity; but the reward of virtue will not be less. 

^^ Judge which is best, a donative for your innocence, 

^^ or a largess for murder and rebellion. 

XXXI. During this harangue, the soldiers be- 
longing to the guard withdrew from the place. The 
rest of the cohort showed no sign of discontent 
Without noise or tumult, the usual incidente of se- 
dition, they displayed their colours according to the 
military custom, and not, as was imagined after- 
wards, with a design to cover, by false appearances, 
a settled plan of treachery and revolt Celsus Marius 
was sent to use his influence with the forces from 
niyrium, at that time encamped under the portico 
of Yipsanius (a). Orders were likewise given to 
Amulius Serenus and Domitius Sabinus, two cen- 
turions of the firet rank, to draw from the temple of 
Liberty the German soldiers quartered in that place. 
The legion, draughted from the marines, was not to 
be trusted. They had seen, on Galba^s entry into 
Rome, a cruel massacre of their comrades, and the 
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survivors, with minds exasperated, panted for re- book 
venge. At the same time, Cetrius Severus, Scibrius j^ ^ q 
Dexter, and Pompeius Longinus, three milit^ tri- ^22. 
bunes, made the best of their way to the praeto- ^• 
rian camp, with an intention, while the ferment was 
still recent, and before a general flame was kindled; 
to mould the minds of the men to a pacific temper. 
Subriusand Cetrius were repulsed with menaces. 
Longinus was roughly handled. The soldiers took 
away his weapons, unwilling to listen to a man, 
whom they considered as an officer promoted out 
of his turn, by the favour of Galba, and, for that 
reason, faithful to his prince. The marine legion, 
without hesitation, joined the praetorian malecon- 
tents. The detachment from the Illyrian army caught 
the infection, and oblige^ Celsus to retire under a 
shower of darts. The veterans from Germany re- 
mained for some time in suspense. They had been 
sent by Nero to Alexandria; but, being recalled in 
a short time afterwards, they returned to Rome in 
a distressed condition, worn out with toil, and weak- 
ened by sickness during their voyage. Galba at- 
tended to their wants, and, in order to recruit their 
strength, administered seasonable relief. The sol- 
diers felt the generosity of the prince, and gratitude 
was not yet effaced from their minds. 

XXXII. The populace, in the mean time, with a 
crowd of slaves intermixed, rushed into the palace, 
demanding vengeance on the head of Otho, and his ^ 
partisans. The clamour was loud and dissonant, like 
that of a rabble in the circus or amphitheatre, roar- 
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■ I; ^ The whole was conducted without principle, without 
822 judgment, or sincerity; and, before the close of day, 
the same moutlis were open to bawl for the reverse 
of what they desired in the morning. To be ready 
with shouts and vociferation, let who will be the 
reigning prince, has been in all ages the zeal of the 
vulgar. Galba, in the mean time, balanced between 
two opposite opinions. Titus Vinius was for his re- 
maining in the palace." " The slaves," he said, 
^^ might be armed, and all the avenues secured. The 
'' prince should by no means expose himself to a 
^' i^antic mob. Due time should be allowed for the 
^^ seditious to repent, and for good men to form a 
^' plan of union, and concert their measures. Crimes 
^^ succeed by hurry and sudden dispatch: honest 
^' counsels gain vigour by delay. Should it be here- 
^' after proper to sally forth, that expedient would be 
^^ still in reserve; bift if once hazarded, the error 
^^ would be seen too late. The prince, in that case, 
*^ would be in the power of his enemies." 

XXXIII. It was argued on the other hand, ^^ that 
^' the exigence called for vigorous measures. Before 
^' the conspiracy of a few traitors gained an acces- 
^^ sion of strength, one brave exertion might prove 
^^ decisive. Confront the danger, and Otho will shrink 
^^ back with terror and dismay. It is not long since 
^^ he went forth by stealth. He has been joined by 
^^ a few incendiaries, and hurried away to a camp, 
^< where no plan is settled; but now, while Galba^s 
^ friends remain inactive, he assumes the sovereign, 
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^^ and has time to learn how to play his part And book 

^' shall we linger here in cold debate, till the usurp- XTuTcT 

" er, having mastered the camp, comes forth to in- ^^ 

'^ vade the forum, and, under the eye of a lawful ^^' 

^' prince, ascends the capitol? In the mean time, 

^' must our valiant emperor remain trembling in his 

^^ palace, while his warlike friends barricade the 

'^ doors, preparing, with heroic resolution, to stand 

^^ a siege? But, it seems, the slaves are to be arqued; 

^^ and they, no. doubt, will render effectual service, 

" especially if we neglect the people now ready to 

'^ support our cause, and suffer their indignation to 

^' evaporate without striking a blow. What is dis- 

'' honourable is always dangerous. If we must fall, 

^' let us bravely meet our fate. Mankind will applaud 

^ our valour, and Otho, the author of our ruin, will 

" be the object of public detestation.^' Yinius main* 

tained his former opinion. Laco opposed him with 

warmth, and even with violent menaces. In this, 

Iceius was the secret prompter. That favourite 

hated the consul, and, in a moment big with dan« 

ger, chose to gratify a little and a narrow spirit at 

the expense of the emperor and the public. 

XXXIV. Galba adopted what appeared to him 
the most specious and most prudent advice. Piso, 
notwithstanding, was sent forward to the camp. 
The presence of a young man of high expectation, 
and lately called to the first honours of the state, 
mi^t give a turn to the passions of the army. He 
was besides considered as the enemy of Yinius. If, 
in fact, he did not hate him, the enemies of the mi- 
nister wished it; and maUce, imputed to the mind 
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j^ijQ^ Piso was hardly gone forth when a rumour pre-* 

A^D. v*'^®^ *^** ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *b^ camp. The report 
^^' at first was vague and uncertain, but, like all impor* 
tant lies, gathered as it went, and grew into credit. 
It was confirmed by men who averred that they 
were eye-witnesses on the spot, and saw the blow 
given. The tale was welcome to a great many, and 
the credulous swallowed it without further inquiry. 
It was aftenvards thought to be a political lie, fram- 
ed by Others friends, who mingled in the crowd in 
order to entice Galba from his palace. 

XXXY. The city resounded with acclamations. 
Not only the vulgar and ignorant multitude were 
transported beyond all bounds, but the knights and 
senators were hurried away with the torrent; they 
forgot their fears; they rushed to the emperor's 
presence; they complained that the punishment of 
treason was taken oat of their hands. The men 
who, as it appeared soon after, were the mostlikely 
to riirink from danger, displayed their zeal with 
ostentation; lavish of words, yet cowards in their 
hearts. No man knew that Otho was slain, yet all 
averred it as a fact In this situation, wanting cer- 
tain intelligence, but deceived by his courtiers, Galba 
determined to go forth from his palace. He call- 
ed for his armoun The weight was too much 
for his feeble frame; and, in the throng that gather- 
ed round him, finding himself overpowered, he de- 
sired to be placed in a litter. Before be left the pa- 
lace, Julius Atticos, a soldier of the body guard, 
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accosted him with a bloody sword in his hand, cry- book 
ing aloud, " la me you see the slayer of Otho: it ' 
" was I that kiUed him.'' Galba calmly answered ^22. 
(a), Who gave you orders.? Such was the spirit of 69. 
the man even in the last extremity, still determined 
to repress the licentiousness of the soldiers; by their 
insolence undismayed, by their flattery never soft- 
ened. 

XXXVI. Meanwhile, the praetorian guards threw 
off the mask, and with one voice declared for Otho. 
They ranged themselves in a body round his per- 
son, and, in the ardour of their zeal, placed him 
amidst the standards and eagles, on the very tribu- 
nal where, a little before, stood the gdden statue 
(a), of Galba. The tribunes and centurions were not 
suffered to approach. The common soldiers, having 
no kind of confidence in their ojQScers, gave the 
word to watch the motions of all in any rank or 
command. The camp resounded with shouts and 
mutual exhortations, not with that faint-hearted zeal 
which draws from the mob of Rome^ their feeble ac- 
clamations, but with one mind, one general impulse, 
all concurred in support of their new emperor. The 
praetorians were almost frantic with joy. They em- 
braced their comrades as they saw them advancing 
forward; they clasped their hands; they led them to 
the tribunal; they repeated Ae military oath (^), and 
administered it to all. They recommended the 
prince of their own choice to the affections of the 
men, and the men, in their turn, to the favour of 
the priooe. Otho, on bis part, omitted nothing that 
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^^'^ paid his court to the rabble with his hands outstretch- 

f^^ ed, bowing lowly down, and in order to be emperor, 

^^' crouching like a slave. The marine legion did not 

hesitate to take the oath of fidelity. By that event 

Otho felt himself inspired with uncommon ardour. 

Having hitherto tampered with the soldiers man by 

man, he judged right to address them in a body. He 

took his station on the rampart of the camp, and 

spoke to the following effect: 

XXXVn. " In what light, my fellow soldiers, shall 
^^ I now consider myself.^ In what character must 
^^ I address you? A private man I can not call my- 
^^ self, for you have bestowed upon me the title of 
^^ prince: but can I assume that title, while another 
^^ is still jn possession of the sovereign power .^ In 
^^ what description you yourselves are to be classed, 
^^ is to me matter of doubt; and must remain so, 
^^ till the question is decided. Whether you have in 
^^ your camp the emperor of Rome, or a public ene- 
^^ my. You have heard the cry that has gone forth; 
'^ the same voice that demands vengeance on me, 
^* calls aloud for yoiir destruction. With my life 
*^ your fate is interwoven. We must live or perish 
^^ together. There is no alternative. The humanity 
^^ of Galba is well known to us all. Perhaps, even 
^^ while I speak, he has pronounced our doom. To 
^^ yield to the advice of his friends, will be an easy 
^< task to him, who, without a request, of his own 
^^ free will, in cold blood, could give to the edg^ of 
^^ the sword so many thousand innocent soldiers, all 
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^^ destroyed in one inhuman massacre. My heart book 
^' recoils with horror, when I reflect on the disas* a.u.c. 
^^ trous day when he made his public entry into the ^^^ 
^' city. After receiving the submission of the sol- ^^• 
'^ diers, with unheard-of treachery he ordered the 
^' whole body to be decimated (a); and, in the view 
^^ of the people, exhibited a scene of blood and hor- 
^^ ror. These are the exploits of Galba, and this his 
^' only victory. With these inauspicious omens he 
<^ entered the city of Rome; — ^and what has been 
^^ since the glory of his reign .^ Obultronius Sabinus 
^^ and Cornelius Marcellus have been murdered in 
'^ Spain; Betuus Chilo in Gaul; Fonleius Capito in 
^' Grermany; and Clodius Macer in Africa. Add to 
^' these Cingonius Varro butchered on his march, 
^^ Turpilianus in the heart of the city, and Nymphi- 
^^ dius in the camp. Is there a province, is there in 
'' any part of the empire a single camp« which he 
'^ has not defiled with blood? This, he will tell 
^' you, is a reform of the army. In his language, 
^' murder is a legal remedy: what all good men 
^< agree to call a deed of barbarity, passes with him 
^^ for a correction of abuses. Under specious names 
'^ he confounds the nature of things: cruelty is jus- 
*^ tice, avaricfe is economy, and massacre is military 
" discipline. Since the death of Nero not more than 
'^ seven months have elapseH; and, in that time, 
" Icelns his freedman has amassed, by plunder, 
^^ more enormous wealth thai) the Polycleti (6), 
^^ the Vatinii, the Elii, and the Haloti were able to 
'^ do in the i;rtiole course of that emperor's reign. 
« Even Titus Vinius, if he himself had seized the 
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A u c ^ ^ enormities; nor should we have groaned under 

^^^' '' suc^h a load of oppression. Though no higher than 

^^* ^' a private citizen, he plunders without remorse; 

^^ he seizes our property, as if we were his slaves; 

^' and he despises us as the servants of another mas-^ 

^' ter. His house alone (c) contains wealth sufficient 

^^ to discharge the donative every day promised, but 

'' promised merely to insult you. 

XXXVIIL '' That your hopes of better times 
^' may never succeed^ Galba has taken care, by his 
^< choice of a successor, to entail upon you endless 
^< misery. He has adopted a man from whom you 
^^ can have nothing to expect; a man recalled from 
^< banishment, in his temper dark and gloomy, har* 
^< dened in avarice, the counterpart of the emperor 
^' himself. You remember, my fellow soldiers, the 
'^ day on which that adoption was made; a day de- 
^' formed with storms and tempests, when the war- 
^' ring elements announced the awful displeasure of 
^^ the gods. The senate and the people are now of 
" one mind. They depend upon your valour. It is 
^' your generous ardour that must give vigour and 
" energy ta our present enterprise. Without your 
^' aid the best designs must prove abortive. It is not 
^^ to a war, nor even to danger, that I am now to 
^^ conduct you: the armies of Rome are on our side. 
^^ The single cohort remaining with Galba is com- 
^' posed of citizens, not of soldiers; they are gown- 
^< ed, not armed; thpy do not stand forth in his de- 
" fence; they detain him as their prisoner. When 
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^^ they see you advancing in firm array, and when book 
« my signal is given, the only struggle will be, who ^ ' 
^^ shall espouse my cause with the greatest ar- 8^2, 
^^ dour. The time forbids all dull delay: we have ^9. 
'^ undertaken bravely; but it is the issue that must 
" justify the measure, and crown us with applause.'' 
Having closed his harangue, he ordered the maga* 
zine of arms to be thrown open. The soldiers seized 
their weapons; they paid no regard to military rules; 
no distinction was observed; the praetorians, the le- 
gibns, and the auxiliaries crowded together, and 
shields and helmets were snatched up in a tumultu- 
ary manner. No tribune, no centurion was allowed 
to give orders. Each man was his own commanding 
officer. While the friends of discipline stood aston- 
ished at the scene of wild confusion, the evil-minded 
saw with pleasure that the regulars were offended, 
and in that sentiment found a new motive to increase 
the disorder. 

XXXIX. The number of the rebels increased 
every moment, and their noise and clamour reached 
the city of Rome. Piso did not think it advisable 
to proceed to the canfip. He met Galba, who had 
left the palace, on his way to the forum. Marius 
Gelsus had already brought alarming tidings. Some 
advised the emperor to return to his palace; others 
were for taking possession of the capitol, and the 
major part for proceeding directly to the tribunal 
of public harangues; numbers gave their advice, for 
no better reason than to clash with the opinions of 
others; and, in the distraction of jarring counsels, 
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j^ i^ Q red first, was seen too late. They decided when the 

A^D <>PPoi*tuQity ^^s ^^^^ ^^ ^^ t^l^ ^t Laco, with* 
^9- out the privity of Galba^ formed a design against the 
life of Vinius. The murder of that minister, he 
thought, would appease the fury of the soldiers, or 
it may be that he suspected treachery, and thought 
him joined in a secret league with Otho: perhaps his 
own malice was the motive. But for this dark pur- 
pose neither the time nor the place was convenient: 
the sword once drawn, tliere was no knowing where 
the scene of blood would end. Messengers arriving 
every moment increased the consternation; the spirit 
of Galba^s friends began to droop; numbers deserted 
him; and of all that zeal which a little before blazed 
out with so much ardour, every spark was now ex- 
tinguished. 

XL. Galba, in the midst of a prodigious conflux 
of people, had not strength to support himself; and, 
as the waving multitude was impelled (Afferent 
ways, he was hurried on by the torrent. The tem- 
ples, the porticos, and great halls round the fo- 
rum, were filled with crowds of gazing i^ectators. 
The whole presented an awful spectacle. A deep 
and sullen silence prevailed. The very rabble was 
hushed. Amazement sat on every face. Their eyes 
watched every motion, and their ears caught every 
found. The interval was big with terror; it was 
neither a tumult^ nor a settled calm, but rather the 
stillness of fear, or smothered rage, such as often 
(irecedes some dreadfiit calamity. Otho was still in 
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the camp. He received intelligeDce that the popu- book 
hce had recourse to arms, and thereupon ordered ^ ^ ^ 
his troops to push forward with rapidity, and pre- ^^2. 
vent the impending danger. At his command the ^' 
Roman soldiers, as if marching to dethrone an east- 
ern monarch, a Vologeses, or a Facorus, and not 
their own lawful sovereign, advanced with impetu- 
ous fury to imbrue their bands in the blood of an 
old man, naked and disarmed. They entered the 
city; they dispersed the common people; they spur- 
red their horses at full speed, and, rushing into the 
forum sword in hand, trampled the senators under 
foot The sight of the capitol made no impression; 
the temples, sanctified by the religion of ages, could 
not restrain their fury; for the majesty of former 
princes, they had no respect, and of those who were 
to succeed, no kind of dread. They rnshed forward 
to commit a detestable parricide, foi^etting, in their 
frantic rage, that crimes of that atrocious nature are 
sure to be punished by the prince that succeeds to 
the sovereign power. 

XLh The praetorians no sooner appeared in 
sight, than the standard-bearer of the cohort still 
remaining with Galba (his name, we are told, was 
Attilius YergiUo) tore from the colours the image 
of Galba, and dashed it on ihe ground. That signal 
given, ihe soldiers, with one voice, declared for 
Otho. The peofde fled in consternation. Such as 
lingered behind were attacked sword in hand. The 
men, who carried Galba in a litter, were struck with 
terom In their fright th^ let hun fall to the ground 
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^^ J Q as men admired or bated him, have been variously 
A^^. reported. According to some, he asked, in a sup- 
^^- pliant tone, What barm he had done? and prayed for 
a few days, that he might discharge the donative duo 
to the soldiers. Others assure us, that he presented 
his neck to the assassin's stroke, and said with a firm 
tone of voice, " Strike, if the good of the common- 
" wealth requires it." To ruffians thirsting for blood 
no matter what he said. By what hand the blow 
was given can not now be known. Some impute it 
to Terentius, a resumed veteran; others, to a fellow 
of the name of Lecanius. A report still more gene* 
ral has transmitted down to us the name of Camu- 
rius, a common soldier of the fifteenth legion. This 
man, it is said, cut Galba's throat. The rest fell on 
with brutal rage, and, finding his breast covered 
with armour, dissevered his legs and arms. Nor did 
the barbarians desist, till the emperor lay a head- 
less trunk, deformed with wounds, and weltering in 
his blood. 

XLIL Titus Yinius was the next victim. The 
manner in which he met his fate is likewise left 
uncertain. Whether on the first assault his utterance 
was suppressed by fear, or whether he had power 
to call out that Otho had given no orders against 
his life, we have now no means of knowing. Those 
words, if really spoken, might be an effort of pusil- 
lanimity to save his life, or they were the confession 
of a man^ who was actually an accomplice in the 
conspiracy. His life and manners leave no room to 
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doubt but he was capable of joining in a parricide, book 
of which his own administration (a) .was the princi* a. J.c ' 
pal cause. He fell by a wound that shattered the ^^ 
joint of his knee, and, as he lay stretched in that ^' 
condition, he was run through the body by Julius 
Carus, a legionary soldier. He expired before the 
temple of Julius Gassar. 

XLIIL While the rebels were acting their horri- 
ble tragedy, the age beheld, in the conduct of one 
man, a splendid example of courage and fidelity. 
Sempronius Densus was the person; a centurion of 
the praetorian cohort. Having been ordered by Galba 
to join the guard that escorted Piso, he no sooner 
saw a band of armed assassins, than he advanced to 
oppose their fury, brandishing his poniard, and ex- 
claiming against the horrible deed. With his voice, 
with his hand, with every effort in the power of man, 
he made a brave resistance, and gave Piso, wounded 
as he was, an opportunity of making his escape. 
Piso reached the temple of Vesta, where a slave of 
the state, touched with compassion, conducted him 
to his own private apartment. Piso lay concealed for 
some time, not indebted to the sanctity of the tem- 
ple nor to the rights of religion, but sheltered by 
the obscurity of the place. At length, Sulpicius 
Florus, who belonged to a British cohort, and had 
been made by Galba a citizen of Rome, and Sta- 
tius Murcus, a prsetorian soldier, arrived in quest 
of him by Otho's special order. By these two men 
Piso was dfa^ed to the vestibule of the temple^ 
where, under r^ated blows, he breathed his last 
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' j^ u. c. Hiurder, we are told, gave so much satisfaction ta 
^^ Otho, nor was there, among the heads cut off (a) 
^^' one, at which he gazed with such ardent eyes. By 
this event he felt himself relieved from all apprehen* 
sions. The fate of Galba and of Titus Yinius affected 
him in a different manner. The former brought to 
his mind an idea of majesty fallen from a state of 
elevation; and the death of the latter awakened the 
memory of an early friendship, and even into a 
heart like his, fierce, crueU and ambitious, infused 
a tincture of melancholy. When Fiso fell, an enemy 
expired. Feeling for him neither regret nor com- 
punction, he gave a loose to joy. The three heads 
were fixed on poles, and carried, amidst the ensigns 
of the cohorts, with the eagle of the legion, through 
the streets of Rome. A band of soldiers followed, 
stretching forth their hands reeking with blood, and 
boasting aloud thsrt they gave the mortal wounds, 
or that they were present aiding and abetting; all, 
with truth or falsehood, claiming the honour of an 
atrocious deed. No less than one hundred and 
twenty memorials, presented on this occasion, by per- 
sons who claimed the reward of crimes committed on 
that dreadful day, were afterwards found by Yitel- 
lius; and the several authors, after diligent search 
made by his orders, were punished with death, not 
from motives of regard for the memory of Galba, 
but with the usual poUcy of princes, who think, by 
punishing the malefactors of a former reign, that they 
establish a precedent, and, by the terrors of future 
vengeance, effectually secure themselves. 
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XLY. Another senate and another people seemed book 
now to be in possession of Rome. All pressed for- ^ ^ 
ward to the camp. You would have thought it a ^^• 
race of servility, in which every man endeavoured «9. 
to outstrip his feilow-cttizens, and be the first to 
pay his court. They joined in reviling the name of 
Galba, and all applauded the conduct of the soldiers. 
They thronged round Otho, fawning to kiss his 
hand, and, in proportion to their want of sincerity, 
playing the farce with overacted zeal. Otho was not 
deficient in the mummery of thanks and gratitude. 
Attentive to all, and gracious to individuals, he 
took care at the same time, by his looks and actions, 
to restrain the soldiers, who, by the ferocity of their 
looks seemed to threaten further mischief. Marius 
Celsus^ the consul elect, was the object of their ven- 
geance. He had been the friend of Galba, and, in 
the last extremity, continued faithful to that unhap- 
py prince. His talents and integrity gave offence to 
a lawless crew, with whom every virtue was a 
crime. They demanded his immediate execution. 
But their views were too apparent The best and 
ablest men in Rome were doomed to destruction by 
a set of men, who panted to let loose their rage, 
and lay a scene of blood, of plunder, and devastation. 
Otho was not yet in fulness of power. His autho- 
tity was sufBcient to command the perpetration of 
crimes: to prohibit them was still beyond him. The 
part he assumed was that of a man enraged, and 
bent on some atrocious deed. In that pretended 
fury, he ordered Celsus to be loaded with irons, as 
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stratagem saved him from destruction. 



I. 



A. u. c. 

822. 
A. D. 



XLVL The praetorians, from this time, knew no 
control They chose their own praefects; namely, 
Plotius Firmus, formerly a common soldier, raised 
afterwards to the command of the night-^ard, and, 
even during the life of Galba, a partisan in favour 
of Otho. To him they added Licinius Froculus, a 
man who lived in intimacy with Otho, and was sup- 
posed to be an accomplice in all his dark designs. 
For the office of governor of Rome they named Fla- 
vius Sabinus (a), influenced in their choice by their 
respect for the memory of Nero, who had commit- 
ted to him the same important charge. The majority 
had another motive: by concurring in this nomina- 
tion, they meant to pay a compliment to Vespasian, 
the brother of Sabinus. Their next object was, to 
abolish the fees exacted by die centurions for occa- 
sional exemptions from duty, and for leave of ab- 
sence. These fees, in fact, were an annual tribute 
out of the pockets of the common nien. In conse- 
quence of this abuse; a fourth part of every company 
was seen rambling about the country, or idly loiter- 
ing in the very camp. The centurion received his 
perquisite, and had no other care. Nor was the sol- 
dier solicitous about the price; he purchased a right 
to be idle, and the means by which he enabled him- 
self to defray the expense gave him no kind of 
scruple. By theft, by robbery, and by servile em- 
ploy4sients« he gained enough to enrich his officer; 
and the officer, in return, sold a dispensation from 
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labour and the duties of the service. Whoever had book 
hoarded up a little money, was, for that reason, ha- - ^ ^ ^ 
rassed with discipline, and oppressed with labour, ^^^ 
till he purchased the usual indulgence. By these ^^• 
extortions the soldier was impoverished, his stock 
was exhausted; and after a vagabond life, his indus- 
try relaxed, and his vigour wasted, he returned to the 
camp without courage, strength, or money. By these 
pernicious practices corruption grew into a system. 
The common men forgot all discipline; their morals 
went to ruin ; and, in the natural progress of vice, aU 
became ripe for tumult, insurrectiouo, and civil war. 
To remedy the mischief and, at the same time, not 
to alienate the minds of the centurions, Otho un- 
dertook to pay an annual equivalent to the o£Bcers 
out of his own revenue. This reform was, no doubt, 
both wise and just Good princes adopted it after- 
wards, and it is now a setded rule in the military 
system. Laco, the late commander of the praeto- 
rians, was condemned to an island, there, as was 
given out, to pass the remainder of his days; but a 
a veteran soldier, whom Otho had dispatched for the 
purpose, put an end to his Ufe. Martianus Icelus, 
being of no higher rank than that of a manumitted 
slave, died by the hand of the executioner. 

XLVII. After the horrors of a day spent in guilt, 
and blood, and carnage, if any thing could add to 
the public misery, it was the joy that succeeded to 
that dismal scene. The praetor of the city (a) sum- ^ 
moncd a meeting of the senate. The other magis- 
trates strove to distinguish themselves by the vilest 
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— '• — The tribunition power, the name of Augustus, and 
822. all imperial honours enjoyed by former princes, 
69. ' were by a decree granted to Otho. Several mem* 
bers of that assembly were conscious of having 
thrown odious colours on the name and character of 
their new emperor, and hoped to expiate, by present 
flattery, the bitterness of former invectives. Whether 
Otho despised those injurious reflections, or stored 
them in his memory for future occasions, is uncer- 
tain. The shortness of his reign has left that matter 
undecided. He was conveyed in triumph to the ca- 
pitol, and thence to the hnperial palace. In his way, 
he«saw the forum discoloured with blood, and heaps 
of slaughtered citizens lying round him. He granted 
leave to remove the dead bodies, and to perform the 
rites of sepulture. The remains of Piso were buried 
by bis wife Yerania (6), and Scribonianus his brother. 
The last duty to Titus Yinius was performed by his 
daughter Orispina (c). Their heads^ which the 
murderers had reserved for sale, were found, and 
redeemed at a stipulated price. 

XLYHI. Piso had well nigh completed the thir- 
ty-first year of his age; always high in the esteem of 
the public, yet never happy. Two of his brothers 
suflTered a violent death; Magnus, by the command 
of Claudius, and Crassus by the cruelty of Nero. 
He himself had passed a considerable part of his 
time in banishment; an outlaw for some years, 
and four days a prince. By the adoption of Galba 
he was raised above his eldest brother; but, by 
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that preference, all he gamed was to be murdered book 
first 



A. u. c. 



Titus Vinius had reached the age of fifty-seven; ^ 
a man of unsettled principle, and various manners. ^^* 
His father was of a prsetorian family; his grandfather 
by the maternal line was in the number proscribed 
by the triumvirate. His first campaign, under Cal- 
visius Sabinus (a), began with disgrace. The wife 
of his commanding ojQScer, prompted by wanton 
curiosity, went by night, in the disguise 'of a com- 
mon soldier, to view the site and disposition of the 
camp. In her frolic, she went round to visit the sen* 
tinels, and the posts and stations of the army. Ar* 
riving at length at the place where the eagles were 
deposited, she did not scruple te commit the act of 
adultery on that sacred spot. Vinius was charged as 
her accomplice, and, by order of Caligula, loaded 
with irons. By the revolution which soon after hap- 
pened he regained his liberty, and from that time 
rose to honours. He discharged the office of praetor, 
and afterwards commanded a legion, free from re* 
proach. His name, however, was soon after branded 
with a crime, which a common slave would have 
blushed to commit. Being a ^uest at the table of 
Claudius, he was charged with pilfering a golden 
goblet On the following day, that emperor, to dis* 
tifiguish Yinius from the rest of his company, gave 
orders that he should be trusted with nothing better 
than a cup of earthen ware. Notwithstanding this 
disgrace, he became proconsul of Narbon Gaul, and 
acquitted himself in his administration with distin- 
guished firmness and equal integri^. The friendship 
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— '- — Bold and prompt in action, of an enterprising genius 

833. and undaunted courage, he was at the same time 

€9.' dark, subtle, and deceitful Qjualified to succeed in 

whatever he undertook, and by nature ready for 

good or evil deeds, he practised vice and virtue with 

alternate success and equal ardour. His last will, on 

account of his immoderate wealth, was declared null 

and void. That of Piso was confirmed by his poverty. 

XLIX. Galba^s body, during the night that fol- 
lowed the murder, lay exposed to numberless in^ 
dignities. It was at length conveyed by Argius, an 
ancient slave and steward of that unfortunate empe- 
ror to the private gardens of his master, and there 
deposited in an humble manner without honour or 
distinction. His head, in a mangled condition, was 
fixed on a pole by the rabble of the camp, and set^ 
up to public view near the tomb of Patrobius, a 
slave manumitted by Nero, and by order of Gal- 
ba put to death. In that situation it was found on 
the following day, and added to the ashes of the 
body, which had been already committed to the 
flames. Such was the end of Servius Galba, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He had seen the reign 
of five princes, and enjoyed, during that whole pe- 
riod, a series of prosperity; happy as a private citi- 
zen, as a prince unfortunate. He was descended from 
a long line of ancestors. His wealth was great; his 
talents not above mediocrity. Free from vice, he 
can not be celebrated for his virtues. He knew the 
value of fame, yet was neither arrogant nor vain- 
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^orious. Having no rapacity, he was an economist book 
of bis own, and of the public treasure careful to a ^^ q ' 
degree of avarice. To his friends and freedmen he ^^ 
was open, generous, and even resigned to their will. ^^' 
When his choice was happily made, his indulgence, 
however excessive, was at worst an amiable weak- 
ness; when bad men surrounded him, his good- 
nature bordered on foUy. The splendour of his rank^ 
and the felicity with which he steered through the 
dangers of a black and evil period, helped to raise 
the value of his character; his indolence passed for 
wisdom, and inactivity took the name of prudence. 
In the vigour of his days, he served with honour in 
Germany; as proconsul of Africa, he governed with 
moderation; and the Nethermost Spain, when he 
was advanced in years, felt the mildness of his ad* 
ministration. While no higher, than a private citizen, 
his merit was thought superior to his rank; and the 
suffrages of mankind would have pronounced him 
worthy of empire, had he never made the experi- 
ment 

L. In this disastrous juncture, while Rome was 
shuddering with horn^or at the late dreadful carnage, 
and, from the well known vices of Otho's nature, 
men were in dread of worse evils still to come, dis- 
patches from Germany brought an account of a new 
storm ready to burst in that quarter. The revolt of 
Vitellius, and the armies under his command, was 
no longer a secret The intelligence arrived before 
the death of Galba, but was suppressed by that em- 
peror, that the sedition on the Upper Rhine might 
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quillity of the empire. At length the true state of af- 
fairs was known, and a general panic spread throu^ 
^^* the city. Not only the senators and Roman 
knights, who had still some shadow of authority, but 
the meaner populace, mourned over the distractions 
of their country. All were grieved, to see two men 
of the most pernicious characters, enervated by lux- 
ury, and abandoned to every vice, chosen by some 
fatality to be the bane and ruin of the commonwealth. 
The crimes and miseries, which, mider the late em* 
perors were one continued pestilence, were no longer 
the objects that employed the public mind. The 
civil wars were fresh in the memory of all; they 
talked of Rome besieged and taken by her own ar- 
mies; they remembered Italy laid waste, the provin- 
ces plundered, the battles of Pharsalia and Philippi, 
and the siege of Modena and Perusta (a), two places 
well known in history, and each of them the scene 
of public calamity. 

^^ In those tempestuous times, the stru^le, it was 
^^ observed, lay between men of illustrious charac- 
<^ ter, and by their contentions the state was brought 
^^ to the brink of ruin. But even then, under Julius 
^' Caesar^ the empire still survived and flourished It 
^^ survived under Augustus, and gained additional 
^^ lustre. Under Pompey and Brutus, had their arms 
^ prevailedi» the republic would have been once more 
^ established. But those men have passed away. 
*' Otho and YiteDius are now the competitors: and 
<* for them, or either of them, shall the people crowd 
'^ to the temples? Must they pray for a tyrant to reign 
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'^ over them? Vows, ia such a cause, were impious, ^^^^ 
^ since ia a war between two deteistabie rivals, he, a. u. c. 
^ who conquers, will be armed with power to com- a.^0. 
^ mit stitl greater crimes, and prove himself the 
'^ worst" Such were the reasonings of the people. 
Some, who saw at a distance, fixed their eyes on 
Vespasian, and the armies in the East. They foresaw 
new commotions in that part of the world, and dread- 
ed the calamities of another war. Vespasian, they 
agreed, was in e^^tj respect superior to the two 
chiefs^ who now convulsed the state; but even his 
character (6) was rather problematical. The truth 
is, of all the princes, who to his time reigned at 
Rome, he was the only one, whom power reformed, 
and made a better man. 

LI. That the revolt under Vitellius may be seen 
in its true light, it will be necessary to state the 
causes that produced it I therefore go back to the 
origin of that event After the defeat of Julius Vin- 
dex (a), and the total rout of his armies, the victo- 
rious legions, enriched feith booty, grew wanton 
with success. To men, who without fatigue or dan- 
ger had closed a lucrative war, the love of enterprise 
became a natural passion. They preferred hostilities 
to a state of inaction, and plunder to the soldier^s 
pay. They had^ till the late commotions called them 
forth, endured the hardships of a rigorous service, 
in a bleak climate and a desolate country, where even 
in time of peace, discipline was enforced with strict 
severity. But discipline they knew, would be re- 
laxed by civil discord. In the distractions of parties, 
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' ^ J Q quence, fraud, corruption, and treachery triumph 
A^^. ^*^^ ioipunity. The mutinous soldiers were abun*^ 
^' dantly provided with arms and horses, both for pa- 
rade and service* Before the late war in Gaul, they 
saw no more than the company, or the troop of horse, 
to which they belonged. Stationed at different quar- 
ters, they never went beyond tlieir limits, and the 
boundaries of the provinces kept the armies distinct 
and separate. Being at length drawn together to 
make head against Yindex, they felt their own 
strength; and having tasted the sweets of victory, 
they wanted to renew the troubles, by which their 
rapacity had been so amply gratified. They no loun- 
ger treated the Gauls as their allies and friends; they 
considered them as enemies, and a vanquished 
people. 

In these hostile sentiments they were confirmed 
by such of theOallic nation as dwelt on the borders 
of the Rhine. The people on that side of the coun- 
try^ had taken up arms against Yindex, and his allies, 
whom, since the death of that chief, they chose to 
call the Galbian Faction; and now, by every arti- 
fice, by infusions of their own malice, they endea- 
voured to kindle a war between the Romans and 
flieir countrymen. The animosity of the legions waa 
easily excited. The Sequanians, the ^duans, and 
other states, according to their opulence, were the 
chief objects of resentment. The soldiers thought 
of nothing but towns assaulted and carried by 
storm, the plunder of houses, and the desolation of 
the country. In the heat of imagination, every man 
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anticipated the booty that was to fall to his share, book 
To their arrogance and avarice, the never-failing ^^^ 
vices of the strongest, they united the indignation ^^2^ 
of men who felt themselves insulted by the vain- ^^- 
glory with which the ^Eduans and the rest of the 
obnoxious states made it their boast, that, in despite 
of the legions, they had extorted from Galba a re- 
mission of one fourth of their tribute, and an ex- 
tension of their territory. To these incentives was 
added a report, artfully thrown out and readily be- 
lieved, that the legions were to be decimated, and the 
best and bravest of the centurions to be dismissed 
from the service. To increase the ferment, tidings 
of an alarming nature arrived from every quarter, 
and, in particular, a storm was said to be gathering 
over the city of Rome. The people of Lyons, still 
faithful to the memory of Nero, and the avowed 
enemies of Galba, took care to disseminate the worst 
reports. From that place, as from the centre of in* 
telligence, rumours constantly issued: but the camp 
was the magazine of news, where invention framed 
the lie of the day, and credulity stood ready to re- 
ceive it. The passions of the soldiers were in con- 
stant agitation: malice embittered their minds, and 
fear held them in suspense. But they viewed their 
numbers, and their courage revived. They found 
themselves in force, and in full security laughed at 
the idea of danger. 

LIL It was near the calends of December in the 
preceding year, when Aulus Vitellius first appeared 
in the Lower Germany. He made it his business to 
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^ ^ ^ stored several officers who had been degraifed, and 
^ relieved odiers from the disgrace of an ignominious 
^- sentence. In these proceedings he acted, in some 
instances, with justice, in othera, with a view to his 
own ambition. He condemned the sordid avarice 
with which Fonteius Capito granted or refused rank 
in the armjr. He established a fair and regular sys- 
tem of military promotion^ and in the eyes of die 
soldiers appeared to exceed the powers usually vest- 
ed in consular generals. He seemed to be an officer 
of superior weight and grandeur. Reflecting men 
saw the baseness ci his motives (a), while his crea- 
t:ures extdled every partt)f his conduct The pro- 
fusion, which without judgment or economy, lavidi- 
ed away in bounties all his own property, and 
squandered that of others^ was by his syco{Aants 
t called benevolence and generosity. Even the vices, 
that sprung from the lust of dominion, were by his 
creatures transformed into so many virtues. 

In the two armies on the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, there were, no doiibt, men well disposed, 
and of sober conduct; but, at the same time, botti 
camps were infested by a set of desperate incendia- 
ries. At the head of the factious and the turbulent 
istood Alienus Caecina and Fabius Valens, eadi the 
commander of a legion, both remarkable for their 
avarice, and both of a daring spirit, rea^ for any 
desperate enterprise. Valens had served the inte- 
rest of Galba, by detectii^ Verginius, as soon as 
Ae conduct of that officer seemed to be equivocal: 
ke had also crushed the fliachioattons <xf Capito, and 
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for those services thought himself ill requited, book 
Stung with resentment, he now endeavoured to ^ ^j c " 
rouse the ambition of Yitellius. ''The soldiers,^^ ^^^ 
he said, ^^ were zealous in his ser^ce, and the ^^' 
^ name of Yitellius stood in high e^em through- 
^^ out die Roman world. From Hordeonius Flaccus 
^^ no composition was to be apprehended. Britian was 
'^ ready to declare against Galba, and the German 
^^ auxiliaries would follow their example. The pro- 
" vinces wavered in their duty, and by consequence, 
^ the precarious authority of a feeble old man would 
^^ be soon transferred to other hands. Fortune court- 
^^ ed Yitellius: he had nothing to do but to open 
^^ his arms and receive her favours. Yerginius, in- 
^^ deed, had every thing to chill his hopes and 
^ damp his resolution. He had no splendid line of 
^^ ancestOTs to recommend him. He was of an eques- 
^^ trian fam^; but his father lived and died in ob- 
^^ scurity. A man of his cast would have proved un- 
^^ equal to die weight of empire. A private station 
^^ was to him a post of safely. The case of Yitellius 
^^ was very d^erent. Sprung from a father who had 
^ been three times consul, once in conjunction with 
'^ the emperor Claudius, and who, moreover, had 
^^ discharged the office of censor, he might well as- 
^ pire to the highest elevatioa The honours of bis 
^^ family marised him out for the imperial dignity. 
^^ Too great for a private station, he must reach the 
;;" summit of power, or be utterly lost.'' Notwith- 
standing this inflammatory speech, the phlegmatic 
temper of Yitellius was not to be roused. A few 
faint vdshes fluttered at his heart, but hope could 
find no admission. 
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BOOK LIII. Meanwhile Csecina, who served in fbe army 
j^ ^ Q on the Upper Rhine, had drawn to himself the affec* 
822. ti^ug Qf the army. Young, and of a comely figure, 
tall and well proportioned, with an air of dignity in 
his deportment, a flow of eloquence, and an aspiring 
genius, he had all the qualities that made an impres- 
sion on the military mind. Though a young man, 
he dischai^ed the office of quaestor in the province 
of Bsetica in Spain, and was among the first that 
went over to Galba's interest. That emperor, to re- 
ward his zeal, gave him the command of a legion 
in Germany ; but finding, afterwards, that he had been 
guilty of embezzling the public money, he ordered 
him to be called to a strict account, Cascina was not 
of a temper to submit with patience. He resolved 
to embroil the state, and in the general confusion 
hoped to find a remedy for his own private afflic- 
tions. The seed-plots of rebellion were already laid 
in the army. In the war against Yindex they had 
taken the field, and, till they heard that Nero was 
no more, never declared in favour of Galba. Even 
in that act of submission, they showed no forward 
zeal, but suffered the legions on the Lower Rhine 
tatake the lead. There was still another circumstance 
that helped to sharpen their discontent. The Tre- 
viri, the Lingones, and other states, which had felt 
the severity of Galba's edicts, or had seen their ter- 
ritory reduced to narrower limits, lay contiguous to 
the winter quarters of the legions. Hence frequent 
intercourse, cabals, and seditious meetings, in which 
the soldiers grew more corrupt, envenomed as they 
were by the politics of discontented peasants. Hence 
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tfaeir zeal to promote the interest of Yerginias, and, book 
when that project failed, their readiness to list under ^.u.a 
any other chief. ^^ 

69.' 

LIV. The Lingones,in a token of friendship, had 
sent presents to the legions, and, in conformity to 
their ancient usage, the symbolical figure of two 
right hands clasping one another. Their deputies 
appeared with the mien and garb of affliction. They 
went round the camp, and in every quarter disbur- 
thened tlieir complaints. In the tents, and in the 
place for the standards and eagles, they painted 
forth their own private injuries, while other states en* 
joyed the favour and the protection of Galba. Finding 
that they made an impression, they represented to 
the soldiers the dangers that hung over their own . 
heads, and .the hardships under which they laboured. 
The Romans caught the infection. A general frenzy 
spread through the camp; the flame of sedition 
was ready to break out; and some dreadftil mischief 
seemed to be impending, when Hordeonius Flaccus, 
in the dead of night, ordered the deputies to depart 
without further delay. A report soon prevailed that 
they were all treacherously murdered, and that, if 
the soldiers did not instantly provide for their own 
safety, the best and bravest of the army would be 
cruelly butchered, under covert of the night, far 
from their comrades, and without the knowledge of 
their friends. A secret combination was immediately 
formed. The soldiers joined in a bond of union. The 
auxiliary cohorts, at first suspected of a design to 
rise against the legions^ and put the whole body to 
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^ ^j ^ Such is the nature of profligate and abandoned 

^^ minds: in peace and profound tranquillity, they sel- 

^^* dom agree; but for seditious purposes a coalition is 

easily formed, 

LY. The legions on the Lower Rhine, on the ca- 
lends of January, went through the usual form of 
swearing fidelity to Galba; but the form only was 
observed. No man was seen to act with alacrity. In 
the foremost ranks a feeble sound was heard; the 
words of the oath were repeated with an unwilfing 
murmur, while the rest remained in sullen silence; 
each man, as usual in dangerous enterprises, ex- 
pecting the bold example of his comrades, ready to 
second the insurrection, yet not daring to begin it. 
A leaven of discordant humours pervaded the whole 
mass of the army. The first and fifth legions were 
the most outrageous: some of them pelted the images 
of Galba with a volley of stones. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth abstained from acts of violence, bat were 
loud and clamorous: they bawled sedition, but wait- 
ed for ringleaders to begin the fray. 

In the Upper Germany the tumult was still more 
violent. On the same calends of January, the fourth 
and eighteenth legions, quartered together in one 
winter-camp, dashed the images of Galba into frag- 
ments. In this outrage the fourth legion led the way, 
and the eighteehth, after balancing for some time, 
followed their example. Unwilling, however, to in- 
cur the imputation of a rebellion against their coun- 
try, they agreed to revive the antiquated names of 
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die SENATE AND EOMAN PEOPLE, and IE that repub- BOOR 

licaD form took the oath of fidelity. Not one com* ^ j^ q 
mander of a legion, nor even so much as a tribune, ^^• 
appeared in favour of Galba; on the contrary, many ^• 
of them, as often happens in cases of public confu- 
sion, not only conniyed, but helped to increase the 
tumult The mutineers were still without a leader. 
No man took upon him to harangue the multitude; 
no orator ascended the tribunal; nor could the in- 
cendiaries tell in whose service their eloquence was 
to be employed. 

LYI. Hordeonius Flaccus beheld this scene of 
confusion, and, though a consular commander, never 
once interposed with his authority to restrain the 
violent^ to secure the wavering, or to animate the 
well affected He looked on, a calm spectator, tame 
and passive; it may be added, innocent, but inno- 
cent through sluggish indolence: Four centurions 
o( the eighteenth legion, namely. Nonius Receptus, 
Donatius Yalens, Romilius Marcellus, and Calpur- 
nius Repentinus, attempted to defend the images of 
Galba. The soldiers attacked them with impetuous 
violence, and all four were loaded with fetters. From 
that moment all fidelity was at an end. The obliga- 
tion of the former oath was no longer binding. It 
happened in this, as in all seditions: one set appeared 
to be the most numerous, the rest followed the 
leaders and the whole herd was of one party. In the 
course of the night that followed the calends of Ja- 
nuary, the eagle-bearer of the fourth legion arrived 
at the Agrippinian colony (a), where Yitellius was 
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^' fourth and eighteenth legions, haying destroyed the 

822. images of Galba, took a new form of oath to the 
69. * SENATE AND EOfifAN PEOFLE* As that government 
existed no iQOger, the oath was deemed a nullity. 
In this erisis it was judgad proper to seize the op* 
portunity that fortune offered, and by the nominatioD 
of an emperor, fix the wavering temper of the le« 
gions. Dispatches were accordingly sent to inform 
the army in the Lower Germany, that the soldiers 
on the Upper Rhine had revolted from GattMi, and 
that, by consequence, it remained for them either to 
march against the rebels, er> for the sake of peace 
and mutual concord, to create another emperor. Id 
choosing for themselves they would hazard littte; 
but indecision might be dangerous* 

LYII. The winter^uarters (a) of the first legion 
were nearest to the residence of Yitelliiis. Fabius 
Yalens was the commanding officer; a prompt and 
daring leader of seditioa On the following day he 
put himself at the head of the cavalry belonging to 
his own legion, and, with a party of the auxilbries, 
proceeded by a rapid march to the Agrippinian 
colony. He no sooner rattred the cky^ than be sa* 
luted YitelUus by the tide of emperor. The legions 
of the provinee, with zeal and ardour, foHQwed bis 
example; and three days before the nones of Janu^ 
ary, the legions in Upper Germany declared for Yi- 
tellius, losing all memory of the senate and the Ro*^ 
man peq)Ie. Those specious words, which a few 
days before resounded with so much energy, were 
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dropt at once; and the tneii, it was now plains wero book 
nerer in their hearts the solars of a repuUlc The ^ ^ ^ 
Agrippinian peo|de, the Treveri^ and Lingones^ were ^ 
deteraiinednot to be behind^faand in demonstrations ^* 
of seal Tbejr offered a supply of arms and horses, 
of men and money, in preportion to their respective 
abiUties. The stroi^ and Taliant were wtlluig to 
senre in person; the rich opened their treasure; and 
the skilful gave their advice. The leading chiefs, 
as well in the colonies as tn the camp, who bad al- 
ready enriched themselves by the q^ib of war, 
wished for another victory that might brmg with it 
an accumulation of weaHh. The zeal with whieh 
they entered into Ae league^ was what might be es- 
pected; but the alacrity of the common men was be* 
held with wonder. Poor and destitute, diey made a 
tender of their tratelling subsistence, their belts, their 
accoutrements, and the silver ornaments of their 
armour *, all excited by Me general impulse, a sudden 
fit of blind en&usiasm. In Hmr motives there was, 
no doubt, a mingle of avarice; and plunder, they 
hoped would be the reward of valour. 

LYUI. Titellius, after bestowmg the highest 
praise on the spirit with which ^e soldiers em- 
brace \m cause, proceeded to r^ulate the varjotfs 
depairtments <^ public business. He transferred the 
offices, hitherto granted to the imperial freedmen, 
to the Roman knights; and the fees claimied by the 
centurions for exemptions from duty, were, for the 
future, to be defrayed out of the revenue of the 
prince. The finry d* the soldiers, denitadii^; Ten- 
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"J^Q ed. He yielded in some instances, and in others 
822. eluded their resentment under colour of reserving the 
^9- obnoxious for heavier punishment. Pompeius Pro- 
pinquus, the governor of Belgic Gaul, was put to 
death oq the spot; but Julius Burdo, who command- 
ed the German fleet, was saved by an artful strata- 
gem. The army considered that officer as the accuser 
first, and afterwards as the murderer of Fonteios 
Capito, whose memory was stQl held in respect To 
pardon openly was not in the power of ViteUius: he 
could execute in open day; but to be mercifiil, he 
was obliged to deceive. Burdo remained in prison 
tOl the victory obtained by Titellius iappeased the 
wrath of the soldiers. He then was set at liber^. 
In the mean time, Genturio Grispinus, who with his 
own hand had shed the blood of Gapito, suffered as 
a victim to expiate that atrocious deed. His guilt 
was manifest; the soldiers demanded his blood, and 
Vitellius thought a man of that description no kind 
of loss. 

LIX. Julius Givilis was the next whom the army 
doomed to destruction; but being of high raink and 
consequence among the Batavians, fear of a rupture 
with that fierce and warlike people saved his life» 
There were, at that time, in the territory of Ae Lin- 
gones, no less than eight Batavian cohorts, annexed 
at first as auxiliaries to the fourteenth legion, but 
separated in the distraction of the times; a body 
of men, in that juncture, of the greatest moment 
It was in their power to turn the acale in favour of 
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wtotever party they espoused. Nonios, Donatius, book 
Bomilius, and Calpurnius, the four centurions al* ^ ^ q 
ready mentioned, were, by order of Yiteilius, hurried ^^ 
to execution. They had remained steady in their duty ^^' 
to their prince; and fidelity is a crime which men in 
open rebelUon never pardon. Valerius Asiaticus, the 
governor of Belgic Gaul, to whom, in a short time 
after, Yitellius gave his dai^ter in marriage; and 
Junius Bla^us, who presided in the province of 
Lyons, and had under his command the Italic legion 
(a), and the body of horse called the Taurinian ca- 
valry (b), went over to the party of the new emperor 
The forces in Rha&tia were not long in suspense, and 
the legions in Britain declared, without hesitation, in 
favour of Yitellius. 

LX. Britain was, at that time, governed by Tre* 
bellius Maximus (a); a man,' for his avarice and sor- 
did practices, despised and hated by the army. Be- 
tween him and Roscius Cselius, who commanded the 
twentieth legion, there had been a long subsisting 
quarrel,Tenewed of late with keener acrimony, and 
embittered by the distractions of a civil war. Caelius 
was charged by his superior officm* with being the 
fomenter of sedition^ and an enemy to discipline and 
good order: in return, he recriminated, alleging that 
the commands in chief plundered the legions, and 
left.the soldiers to languish in distress and poverty. 
From this dissension between their officers the com- 
mon men caught the infection. All discipline was at 
an end. Licentiousness prevailed, and the tumult 
rose at lei^ to such a height, that Trebellius, in- 
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\^xj^q/ valty, and betrayed by the cohorts, was obliged to 
®^ fly for refuge to Vitellius. The province, however,' 
^^' notwithstanding the flight of a consular goyemor, re- 
mained in a perfect state of tranquillity. The com- 
^ nianders of the legions held the reins of government, 
by their commissions equal in authority, but eclipsed 
by the enterprising genkis and the daring spirit of 
Caelius. 

LXL The arrival of the fwces from Britain was 
an accession of strei^th; and thereupon VitelUiis, 
flushed with hope, abounding in resources, and strong 
in numbers, resolved to carry the war into Italy by 
two different routes, under the conduct of two com- 
manders. Fabius Valens was sent forward, with in- 
structions to draw to bis interest the people of Gaul, 
and, if he found them obstinate, to lay waste their 
conntry with fire and sword. He was afterwards to 
pass over the CaUian JBIps (a), and make an irrup- 
tion into Italy. Cascina, ttie other g€«ieral, was order- 
ed to take a nearer way, over the Penine mountsdna, 
and make bis descent on that side. The flower of the 
r army from the Lower Rhine, wilh the eagle of the 
fifth legion, and the cohorts and cavalry, amoui^g 
to forty thousand men, were put under the command 
of Valens. Caecina advanced from Ae Upper Oer^ 
many with no less than thirty fliousand, <^ which the 
one-and-twenticth legion was the main streatgtb. 
Each commander had a reinforcement of Oemmn 
auxiliaries. Vitellius followed tiiem, with a thutl 
army, to cnnh whatever resisted, and brmg up the 
whole weight of the war. 
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LXIL The new emperor and his army presented book 
a striking contrast: the soldiers burned with impa- ^ ^ ^ 
tience, and with one voice demanded to be led against ^^* 
the enemy* ^^ It was time/^ they said,^' ^ to push on 69. 
^^ the war with vigour, while the two Gauls are in 
^ commotion, and Spain is yet undecided. ^ The 
^ winter season is far from being an obstacle; nor 
^ were the men to be amused with idle negotiations 
^' to bring on a compromise. Italy, in all events, must 
^' be invaded* and Rome taken by storm. In civil dis- 
^ sensions, it is expedition ttiat gives life and enei^ 
^^ to an military operations. The crisis calls for vi- 
^^ gour, and debate W8» out of season.^^ Yitellius, in 
the mean time, loitered away his time in dull repose, 
lifi^ess, torpid, drunk at noon-day, and overwhelmed 
with gluttony (o). The imperial dignity, bethought, 
conttsted in riot and profusion, and he resolved to 
enjoy the prerogative of a prince. The spirit of die 
soldiers supplied the defects of their prince. Thqr 
neidier wanted him in the ranks^to animate the brave, 
nor to rouse the tardf and inactive. Each man was 
his own general. With one consent they fwmed the 
ranks, and deaMuided the signal for the mai*ch. They 
saluted Yiteiius by tiie name of Germanicus (b) ; that 
of Cassar he chose to dechne, and even after his vic- 
tory always rejected it. Talens h^an his march. On 
that very day his army beheld a joyful omen. An 
eagle appeared at the bead of the lines, measuring his 
ffight by the movement of the sddiers, as if to guide 
them on their way. The air resounded witfi shoots of 
joy, wUle the bird proceeded in ^ same regular 
course, un&mayed by die uproar, and still seemii^ 
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considered as a sure prognostic of a signal victory. 



I. 
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LXIII. The army advanced in good order towards 
the state of the Treviri, whom they considered as 
their friends and allies. At Divoduram (a) (a city of 
the Mediomatrici) they received every mark of kind- 
ness, but were seized unaccountably with a sudden 
panic, in its effect so extraordinary, that the soldiers 
grasped their arms, and fell upon the innocent in- 
habitants sword in hand. In this dreadful outrage 
the love of plunder had no share; a sudden frenzy 
possessed every mind; and, as the cause was un- 
known, no remedy could be applied. No less than 
four thousand men were massacred; and, if the en- 
treaties of the general had not at length prevailed, 
the whole city had been laid in blood. The rest of 
Gaul was alarmed by this horrible catastrophe to 
such a degree, that, wherever the army approached, 
whole cities, with the magistrates at their head, went 
forth in a suppliant manner to sue for mercy. Mo- 
thers with their children lay prostrate on the ground, 
as if a conquering enemy advanced against them ; and, 
Aough nothing like hostility subsisted, the wretched 
people were obliged, in profound peace, to deprecate 
all the horrors of war. 

LXIV. Valens arrived with his army at the ca- 
pital city of the Leucians (a). At that place he re- 
ceived intdligence of the murder of Galba, and the 
accession of Otho. The news made no impression on 
the soldiers. Unmoved by joy or fear, they tbou^t 
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of nothing but the spoils of war. The Gaub, released book 
by this evept from their attachment to Galba, were— j — 
sow at liberty to choose their party. Otho and Yi* B22. ' 
tellius were objects of their detestation; but they €9/ 
feared the Utter. The army proceeded on their march 
to the territory of the Lingones, a people well dis- 
posed towards Vitellius. They met with a friendly 
reception, and passed their time in acts of mutual 
kindness. But this amicable intercourse was inter* 
rupted by the intemperance of the cohort (6), which 
had been separated, as already mentioned, from the 
fourteenth legion, and by Yalens incorporated with 
his army. Being of the Batavian nation, and by na- 
ture fierce and warlike, they lived on bad terms with 
the legiona Opprobrious words passed between 
them; from words contention arose: the legionary 
sddiers entered into the dispute, and joined the dif- 
ferent parties as judgment or inclination prompted. 
The quarrel rose to such a pitch, that, if Yalens had 
not interposed, and, by making a few examples, re- 
catted the Batavians to a sense of their duty, a bloody 
battle must have been the consequence. 

A colourable pretext for falling on the JEduans 
was the ardent wish of the army; but that people 
not only complied with the demand of money and 
amis, but added a .yoluntary supply of provisions. 
What was thus done by the ^duans through mo- 
tives of fear, the people of Lyons performed with 
inchnation and zeal to serve the cause of Yitellius. 
From that city the Italic lboion and the Tau- 
BiNiAN CAVALRY woTO Ordered to join the army. 
The eig^teentii cohort (c), which had been used to 
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^.u;^^ at that time commanded the Italic legion. This 

^^ officer had rendered good service to the cause; but 

^^- his services were repaid with ingratitude by Yitel- 

lius. The fact was, Fabius Yalens, the commander 

in chief, had given a secret stab to his reputation, 

and, to cover his malice, played an artful game, with 

all the plausible appearance of sly hypocrisy. In 

public he praised the person whom he wounded in 

the dark. 

LXY. The late war had kindled afresh the deadly 
feud, which had long subsisted between the people 
of Lyons and the inhabitants of Yienne (a). In the 
various battles, which they bad fought with alternate 
success, and prodigious slaughter, it was visible that 
so much animosity was not merely the effect of party 
rage in a contest between Nero and Galba. The 
people of Lyons had felt the weight of Galba^s dis- 
pleasure; they saw their revenues (b) wrested out of 
their hands, and confiscated to the imperial treasury, 
while their inveterate enemies enjoyed the favours 
of the emperor. Hence a new source of jealousy. 
The two cities were separated by a river (c); but 
they were hostile neighbours, and they saw each 
other with inflamed resentment Revenge and ma^ 
lice were not to be appeased. The citizens of Lyons 
omitted nothing that could excite the legions against 
their rivals: they talked with the soldiers, man by 
man, and nothing less than the utter destruction of 
Yienne could satisfy their indignation. '^ Lyons,'' 
they said, '^ had been besieged Iqt their mortal ene- 
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'^ mies, who had taken up arms id the cause of Yin* book 
" dex, and lately raked recruits to complete the le^ ^ ^ j 
" gions ia the s^rice of GaHia.'^ To these incentives ^- 
they added the temptation of plunder in a rich and ^^« 
opulent city. Finding that they had infused tlieir 
rancour into the minds of the soldiers, they no longer 
depended on secret practices, but openly, and in a 
body, preferred thoir petition, imploring the army to 
march forth the redressers of wrong, and rase to the 
ground a city, that had been the nursery of war, and 
a hive of enemies; a foreign race, who hated the Ro- 
man name. Lyons, they said, was a confederate colo- 
ny {d)j a portion of the army, willing, at all times, to 
share in the good or evil fortune of the empire. The 
issue of the present war might be disastrous to their 
party. They therefore implored the legions not to 
leave them, in the event of a defeat, at the mercy of 
a furious and implacable enemy. 

LXYL These entreaties had their effect. The le- 
gions were roused to vengeance, and the flame rose 
to such a height, that the commanders and other offi- 
cers despaired of being able to extinguish it. The 
inhabitants of Yienne had notice of their danger. 
They came forth in solemn procession, bearing in 
their hands (a) the sacred vestments, and all ilie 
usual tokens of peace and humble supplication. 
They met the Romans on their march, and, falling 
prostrate on the ground, clasped their knees, and in 
a pa&etic strain deprecated the vengeance ready to 
bui*st upon them« Fabius Yalens judged it expedient 
to order a distribution of three hundred sesterces to 
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- ^ ^^ ny was respected for its worth and ancient dignity. 
^ The general pleaded in behalf of the inhabitants, and 
^' was heard with attention. The state, however, was 
obliged to furnish a supply of arms and warlike 
stores. Individuals, with emulation, contributed from 
their private stock. The report, however, was, that 
the people, in good time, applied a large sum of mo- 
ney, and purchased the protection of the command- 
er in chief. Thus much is certain, that, after being 
for a long time depressed with poverty, he grew sud- 
denly rich, but took no pains to conceal his affluence. 
The art of rising in the world with moderation, was 
not the talent of Valens. His passions had been re- 
strained by indigence, and now, when fortune smiled, 
the sudden taste of {Measure hurried him into excess. 
A beggar in his youth, he was, in <^d age, a volup- 
tuous prodigal. 

The army proceeded by slow marches through 
tile territory of the Allobrc^ans, and thence to the 
Tocontians; the general, during ttie whole progress, 
making his market at every place, and selling his 
favours for a sum of money. For a bribe he fixed 
tile length of each day^s march, and shifted his camp 
for a price agreed upon betweeia him and the owners 
of the lands. In all these exactionisi Yalens enforced 
his orders with unrelenting cruelty, nor did he blush 
to drive open bargains with the magistrates of the 
several cities. Torches and firebrands were prepared 
to fire the town of Lucus, situate in die territory of 
' Ae Vocontians; and tiie place would infadUbly have 
been burnt to the ground, if die people had not ran- 
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#<)med themselves with a considerable sum. Where boor 

pecuniary bribes were not to be had, women were ^ u q 

obliged to resign tbeir persons, and prostitution be- ^^ 

came the price of common humanity. In this man- ^• 
ner, gratifying bis avarice, or his brutal passions, 
Yalens arrived at the foot of the Alps. 

LXYIL Cascina, who commanded the second 
army, marked his way with grater rapine and more 
horrible cruelty. He found in the territory of the 
Helvetians abundant cause to provoke a man of his 
ferocious temper. The people of that district, ori- 
ginally a Gallic nation (a), were renowned in former 
times for their valour, and their exploits in war. Of 
late years, the history of their ancestors was their 
only glory. Not having heard of the death of Galba, 
they were unwilling to acknowledge YiteUius. In 
this disposition of their minds, they had soon a cause 
of quarrel, occasioned by the rapacity of the twenty- 
finst legion. That body of men fell in with a party, 
w1k> Were escorting a sum of money to a strong 
. fort, where the Helvetians had immemorially main- 
tained a garrison. The Romans seized the whole as 
lawful plunder. An act of violence, so unwarranted, 
raised the indignation of the people. Determined to 
tnake reprisals, they intercepted a small parly on 
their way to Pannonia, wifli letters from the German 
army to the legions stationed in that country. They 
(Seiized the papers, and detained in custody a centu- 
rion with some of bis soldiers. This, to such a man 
as Caecina, was ample provocation. He wished for 
notliing so mwh as a pretence for open hostility* 
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BOOK Whenever he took umbrage, he struck his blon^ 
—4? — without delay. To defer the puBishment, were ta 
^^ leave time for repentance. He marched against the 
Helvetians, and, having laid waste the country, sack* 
ed a place, built, during the leisure of a long peace, 
in the form of a municipal town, remarkable for the 
beauty of tlie situation, and, by reason of its salubri- 
ous waters (&), much frequented. Not content with 
this act of revenge, he sent dispatches into Rha^tia, 
with orders to the auxiliaries of that country to hang 
upon the rear of the Helvetians, while he advanced 
to attack them in front 

LXy in. The spirit of the Helvetians, fierce and 
intrepid^ while the danger was at a distance, began 
to droop as soon as the war drew nearer. In ttie be- 
ginning of these hostilities they had chosen Claudius 
Severus to command their forces, but terror and 
confusion followed. They neither knew the use of 
their arms, nor the advantage of discipline. To keep 
their ranks in battle was not their practice, nor were 
they able to act in concert with their united force. 
The contest they now perceived must be unequal 
with a veteran army; and, their fortifications beii^ 
every where in decay, to stand a si^e was not ad- 
visable. Caecina advanced at the head of a numerous 
army; the cavalry and auxiliary forces from Rhastia, 
with the youth of that country, inured to arms, and 
trained to the art of war, were ready to attack them 
in the rear. The country was laid waste^ and a dread- 
ful carnage followed. The Helvetians betook them- 
selves to flight; and, after wandering about in a 
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general panic, wounded, maimed, and unable to re- book 
sist, they threw down their arms, and fled for refuge -r— — 
to the mountain, known by the name of Vocetius s^^. 

A. D. 

(a). A band of Thracians was sent to ilislodge them. 69.' 
Driven from their fastness, they betook themselves 
to the woods, or fled to their lurking-places, while 
the Germans and RhaBtians bung upon them in their 
flight Several thousands were put to the sword, or 
sold to slavery. Having ravaged the country, and 
laid a scene of desolation, the army marched to the 
siege of Aventicum (b), the capitol of the Helvetians. 
The inhabitants sent their deputies, offering to sur- 
render at discretion. Their submission was accept- 
ed Julius Alpinus, one of the leading chiefs, charged 
with being the author of the war, was by order of 
Caecina publicly executed. The rest were left to 
the mercy or resentment of Yitellius. 

LXIX. The Helvetians sent their ambassadors to 
the new emperor; but which was most implacable, 
he or his army, it is difficult to decide. The soldiers 
clamoured for the utter destruction of the whole 
race. They brandished their arms in the face of the 
ambassadors, and theatened blows and brutal vio- 
lence. Yitellius showed no less ferocity. He gave 
vent to a torrent of abuse, and threwout violent me- 
naces. A$. length Claudius Cossus, one of the de- 
puties, who possessed an uncommon share of elo- 
quence, but had the skill, under an appearance of 
well-acted terror, to conceal his power over the pas- 
sions of his audience, had the address to sooth the 
minds of the soldiers. Their rage subsided, and 
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BOOK compassion took its tarn. Such is the nature of die 

^ y Q multitude; easily inflamed, and with a sudden tran- 

^^^^ sition shifting to the opposite extreme. They metted 

^^ into tears, and never ceased their supfdications till 

they prevailed on Yitellius, and saved the people 

from destruction. 

LXX. Caecina, wanting further instructions from 
Yitellius, and, at the same time, making all proper 
arrangements for his passage over the Alps, halted 
for a few days in the territory of the Helvetians. In 
that situation he received intelligence that the squad* 
ron of horse called Sylla's squadron (a), at that 
time quartered on the banks of the Po, had sworn 
fidelity to Yitellius. They had formerly served under 
Yitellius when he was the proconsular governor (6) 
of Africa. Nero, when he projected an expedition 
into iEgypt, ordered them to sail for that country; 
but, being soon after alarmed by Ae commotions 
stirred up by Yindex, he called them back to Italy, 
where they remained from diat time. Their oflicers, 
unacquainted with Otho, and closdy connected with 
YiteUius, ei^used die interest of the latter. By re- 
presenting to the men the strength of the legions 
then on their march to the invasion of Itaty, and by 
extolling the valour of the German armies, they dr^v 
the whole squadron into their party. As a further 
proof of their zeal for their new prince, they attracted 
to his interest the chief municipal towns on the other 
side of the Po, namely, Mediolanum (c), Novaria, 
Epore^, and Yercelles. Of this fact GaBcina was 
apprised by dispatches from the oflficers. But a single 
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sqaadroQ, he kiiew^ was not sufficient to defend so i^ook 
barsb a tract of coantiy. In order to reinforce them, ^ ^.c. 
he sent forward the cohorts of Gaol, of Lusitania, ^ 
and Britain, with the succours from Germany, and ^* 
the squadron of horse called the ala pstrina {dy 
How he himself should pass into Italy, was his next 
consideration. His first plan was to march over the 
Rhaetian mountains (e), in order to make a descent 
into Noricum, where Petronius Urbicus, the gover* 
nor of the province, supposed to be a partisan in 
Otho^s service, was busy in collecting forces, and 
destroying the bridges over tfie rivers. But this en* 
teiprise was soon relinquished. The detachment 
akeady sent forward might be cut olBT, and, after all, 
the secure possession of Italy was the important 
object. The issue of the war, wherever decided, 
would draw after it all inferior places, and Noricum 
would fall, by consequence, into the hands of the 
conqueror. He resolved, therefore, to proceed by the 
shortest way to Italy. For this purpose, he ordered 
the troops Ughdy armed to proceed on their journey, 
and, with die legions heavily armed, he marched 
himsdf over tiie Penine Alps (/), through a waste 
of snow, and all the rigours of the winter season. 

LXXI. Otfio, in the mes^ time, displayed a new 
and unexpected character. He renounced his love of 
pleasure, or, at least, dissembled for the present. 
Scorning to loiter in luxury and inglorious ease, he 
assumed a spirit becoming the majesty of empire. 
And yet the change dMhsed a general terror: men 
knew that hi$ virtues were Ikl8«, «nd they dreaded 
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BOOK a return of his former vices. He ordered Mariiu 
— J^ Cel^s, the consul elect, whom he had put in irons 
A^ (^) i^ order to rescue hioi from the hands of the sol- 
diers, to appear before him in the capitol To acquire 
the fame of clemency, by releasing a man of illus- 
trious character, and well known to be an enemy to 
Otho and his party, was the object of his ambition. 
Celsus appeared with unshaken constancy. He con- 
fessed the crime of adhering faithfully to the unfor- . 
tunate Galba, and, by that firmness, gave the emperor 
a fair opportunity to grace his character. Otho did 
not assume the tone ot a sovereign granting pardon 
to a criminal; but, to show that he could think ge- 
nerously of an enemy, and to remove all doubt of the 
sincerity of his reconciliation, he received Gelsus 
amoD^ his intimate friends, and in a short time 
afterwards, appointed him one of his generals to con- 
duct the war. Celsus accepted the commission, and 
remained steady to his trust His fideli^ was ho- 
nourable, but unfortunate. The clemency of the 
prince gave great satisfaction to the leading men at 
Rome ; the populace applauded, and even the soldiers 
admired the virtue which they had condemned. 

LXXn. The joy excited on this occasion was 
followed by an event no less acceptable, but for 
reasons of a different nature. The public voice was 
loud against Sophonius Tigellinus (a), and accwd- 
ingly his doom was fixed. From low beginnings this 
man had raised himself to eminence in the state. 
His birth was obscure. Stamed in his youth with 
the worst impurities, he retained, in his advanced 
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years, all hisi earfy habits, and closed with disgrace book 
a life begun in iofamy. By his vices, the surest road ^ ^ q 
to fM'efennent, he obtained the command, first of the ^^ 
city cohorts, and afterivards o( the praetorian guards. ^^• 
The rewards which were due to virtue only he ob- 
tained by his crimes. To his effeminate qualities he 
united some of those rougher evils which may be 
called manly passions, such as avarice and cruelty. 
Having gained an entire ascendant over the affections 
of Nero, he was in some instances, the adviser of 
the horrors committed by that prince, and in others 
the chief actor, without the knowledge of his master. 
He corrupted Nero at first, and in the end deserted 
him. Hence it w^s that the blood of a criminal was 
never demanded with such violent clamour. The 
* men who detested the memory of Nero, and those 
who stiH regretted him, concurred in one opinion. 
They all joined in the cry for public justice. Dur- 
ing the short reign of Galba he lived secure under 
the protection of Titus Yinius^ In fact, he had some 
merit vnth that minister, having saved the life of his 
daughter; but, in that very act, humanity was not his 
motive. A man who had shed so much innocent 
blood, could not be suspected of a single virtue. 
His design was, by a new connexion, to screen him- 
self from future danger. 

Such at all times is the policy of the worst of men: 
they dread a reverse of fortune, and in the hour 
of need, hope to shelter themselves under the pro- 
tection of some pernicious favourite. Innocence is 
no part of their care; they know that the guilty are 
ever ready to defend each other. But the friendship 
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BOOK of YinHis, who was stiU remembered with detesta^ 

— ^-^ tion^ was to additional spur to the populace. They 
'893. crowded together from all quarters; thegr surrounded 
69. the palace; they filled the forum; and in tiie circus 
and the theatre, where licentiousness is most apt to 
show itself, they chmoured, with a d^ee of ?io- 
lence little short of sedition, (w the puniirimient of 
a vile malefactor. TigeHinus was then at the baths 
of Siuuessa (fr). Orders were sent to him to put a 
period to his life. He received the fatal news in a 
circle of his concubines; he took leave with tender- 
ness; and after mutual embraces, and other trifling 
delays, he cut his throat with a rasoT; by the pusil- 
lanimity of his last moments disgracing even the 
infamy of his former life, 

LXXIIL About the same time, the execution of 
Calvia Crispinilla (a) was demanded by the public 
voice: but by various artifices, in which the dupli* 
city of the prince covered him with dishonour, ^e 
was saved from danger. She had been, in Hbe reign 
of Nero, the professed teacher cf lascivious plea* 
sures, and in the various scenes of that emperor, 
the caterer for his appetite. She passed afterwards 
into Africa, and, having instigated Clodius Macer 
to revolt, became an accomplice in the |rfot to cause 
a famine in the city of Rome. She was married soon 
after to a man of consular rank, and by that con- 
nexion, gained a powerful interest, insomuch that 
during the reigns of Galba, Otbo, and YtteHtus^ she 
lived in perfect security. Even in the following re%n 
she was high in credit Her riches, and her want of 
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chiMreD, (daced her in a floarishiog 'state; and tiiose book 
two circumstances, in good as well as evil tknes, are j^j^q^ 
sure to be of weight ^^ 



69. 



LXXIY. Otho, in the mean time, endeavoured 
by frequent letters to divert Vitellius from his pur- 
poses His proposals were in the soft style of female 
persuasion; he oflfered mohey, and a retreat for vo* 
luptuous enjoyments, with all that the princess fa- 
vour could bestow. Vitellius answered in the same 
delicate strain. Bodi parties corresponded in dainty 
terms, with dissembled hatred, and frivolous nego- 
tiation, till exasperated by want of success, they 
changed theirtone^ and, with unguarded invective, 
chained each other with criminal pleasures and 
flagitious deeds. Both had truth on their sides. 
Weary of altercation, Otho recalled the deputies, 
who had been sent by Galba, and, in their room, 
dii^atched others to the German army, to the Italic 
l^on, and the troops quartered at Lyons, with in- 
3truction8 to negotiate in the name of the senate. 
The men employed in this embassy tarried with 
Yitellins, and, by their cheerful compliance, left no 
room to think that they were detained by force. 
Under pretence of doing honour to the embassy, 
Otho had sent a detachment of the prcetorian guards. 
Without suffering them to mix with the soldiers, 
Vitellius ordered them to return without delay. Fa^ 
bins Valens took the opportunity fo write, in the 
name of the German army, to the praetorian guards. 
His letters, m a style of magnificence, set forth the 
strength of the kgions, aBd> at fte same time, oflfer* 
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BOOK ed teroid of mutual concord. He condenmed the 

— - — forward zeaU with which they presumed to transfer 

822. to Otho an empire which had been veMted m Yitd- 

69. ' lius. He mingled promises with expressions of anger, 

and, after treating the praetorians as men unequal to 

an important war, gave them assurances that they 

would lose nothing by peace and unanimity. These 

letters, however, were widiout effect The praetorians 

continued firm in their duty. 

LXXY. The rival chiefs began to lay snares for 
each other. They waged a war of treachery. Emis- 
saries were sent by Otho into Germany, and others 
by Yitellius to Rome. Both parties missed their aim. 
The agents of Yitellius passed undetected. Amidst 
a concourse of people, m so vast a city as Rome, 
they could lurk with impunity; while, on the other 
hand, in a camp where all were known to each other. ^ 
the men employed by Otho were soon discovered 
by the novelty of their faces. Yitellius, anxious for 
his family, then residing at Rome, sent letters to 
Titianus, the brother of Otho, threatening if any 
violence was offered to his mother or his cluldren 
(a), to make reprisals, and put both him and his 
son to death. Both families remained unhurt As 
long as Otho lived, fear might be the motive: Yitel- 
lius, after his victory, added to his laurels the palm 
of clemency. 

LXX YI. The first occurrence that inspired Otho 
with confidence in his cause, was an' account from 
Dlyricum that the legions of Dalmatia, of Pannonia, 
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and Maesia bad declared in his favour. Advices from book 
Spain brought the like intelligence; and in a pub- ^ > 
lie edict, honourable* mention was made of Cluvius ^^ 
Rufus, the governor of the province. That compli- 
ment, however, was found to be prematare. Spain 
went over to the interest of Yitellius. The people of 
Aquitaine, under the influence of Julius Cordus, 
had sworn obedience to Ocho; but a little time 
showed that the obligation of an oath was no 
longer binding. All principle, all affection, and all 
truth were banished. Fear, and the necessity of the 
times, governed in every quarter. Narbon Gaul ac- 
ceded to Yitellius. A party in force, and near at 
hand, found no difficulty in drawing their neigh- 
hours into a league with themselves. The distant 
provinces^ and all places separate from the Mediter- 
ranean, adhered to Otho, not from motives of regard 
for him or his party, but because the name of Rome 
and the senate was still respected by foreign nations. 
Besides this, Otho, being the iSrst announced in 
foreign parts, had already made his impression. The 
anny in Judaea, under the conduct of Vespasian, 
and that in Syria, under Mucianus, swore fidelity to 
Otho. Egypt, and the provinces in the East, ac- 
knowledged his authority. The same disposition 
prevailed in Africa. That whole country was wil- 
ling to follow the example set by the people of Car- 
thage. In that city, without any order or authority 
from Yipsanius Apronianus, then proconsular gover* 
nor of the province, a public treat was given byfa 
pragmatical fellow, of the name of Crescens, one pf 
Nero^s freedmen, who had the ambition todistin- 
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BOOK guish himself as an active partii^n ia the interest of 

^ ^^ Otho. Such, in times of public distraction, is the 

^822. presumption of the lowest men in the state. They 

69» think it time to emerge from their obscurity, and 

act their part, as if they had an interest in the com* 

monwealth. The mob oi Carthage expressed their 

zeal with all demonstrations of joy, and the rest 

of Africa followed their example. 

^ LXXVII. In this posture of affairs, while the ar- 
mies and the several provinces embraced opposite 
interests, it was evident that ViteHius, to secure his 
title, had nothing left but the decision of the sword* 
Otho, in the mean time, remained at Rome, dis- 
charging all the functions of the sovereign power, 
as if he was established in profound tranquillity. His 
conduct, in some instances, was such as became the 
dignity of the state; but his measures, for the most 
part, were hastily adopted, the mere expedients of 
the day. He named himsdlf and bis brother Titianus 
joint consuls (a), to continue in office till the calends 
of March. For the two following months, with a 
view to curry favour with the German army, he ap- 
pointed Yerginius, and gave him for his colleague 
PoppdBus Yopiscus. For the nomination of the latter 
he pretended motives of friendship; but as men of 
penetration thought, his real view was to pay court 
to the people of Yienne. With regard to future con- 
suls, no alteration was made in the arrangements 
settled by Nero or by Galba. Caelius Sabinus and- 
his brother Flavius were to succeed for the months 
of May and June. From the first of July to Septem- 
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bar, Arrias Antoninus (&) and Maritrs Gelsus were book. 
to be in office. Nor did Yitellius, after his victory, A.u.cr 
disturb this order of succession. Otho, at the same ^^^ 
time, thought proper to grant the augural and pon- ^^• 
tifical dignities, as the summit of civil honours, to 
such of the senators as were grown gray in public 
stations; nor was he unmindful of the young patri- 
cians lately recalled from banishment. To sooth the 
remembrance of their sufferings, he bestowed upon 
them the sacerdotal honours which had been enjoy- 
ed by their ancestors. Cadius Rufus (c), Pedius Bte- 
sus, and Saevinus Pomtinus, who under Claudius or 
Nero bad been charged with extortion, and expelled 
the senate, were restored to their rank. To var- 
nish this proceeding, the real oflence was Suppressed, 
and what was, in fact, public' rapii^e, in the style of 
the pardon took the name of violated majesty ; a 
charge held in such general detestation, that to elude 
it, the best and the wisest laws were set aside. 

LXXVIII. In order to extend his popularity, 
Otho, in the next place, turned his thoughts to the 
cities and provinces., little doubting but by acts of 
munificence he should be able to strengthen bis in- 
terest To the colonies of Hispalis and Emerita (a), 
then on the decline, he transplanted a number of 
i&miKes:) the Lingones were honoured with the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens, and to the province of 
Bsetiea all the Moorish cities were annexed. He 
gave a new a)de of laws to Cappadocia, and another 
to Africa; all popular grants, and splendid for the 
present, but soon to fade away, and sink into ob- 
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BOOK livion. Amidst these innovations, all of them tem- 
porizing acts, occasioned by the pressure of his affairs, 
and perhaps on that account excusable, he did not 
^^' forget his tender passions. Even in the mo- 
ment vtrhen the sovereign power was still at stake, 
his love of Poppsea was not extinguished. With 
fond remembrance of that connexion, he caused 
her statues to be restored by a decree of the senate. 
There is reason to think, that with a view to popu- 
larity, he intended to celebrate the memory of Nero 
with public honours. Many were for erecting the 
statues of that emperor (b), and even proposied it as 
a public measure. The populace and the soldiers, as 
if they meant to decorate their emperor with addi- 
tional splendour, saluted him by the title of Nero 
Otho. He heard their acclamations, but remained 
' silent; perhaps unwilling to reject the compliment, 
periiaps ashanjed to accept it. 

LXXIX. The public mind being now intention 
the great scene that began to <^n, no wonder if 
foreign affairs fell into neglect. Encouraged by the 
inattention that prevailed at Rome, the Rhoxolanians, 
a people of Sarmatia, who in the preceding winter 
had cut off two entire cohorts, made an irruption 
into the province of Maasia, with nine thousand 
horse; a band of freebooters, determined to ravage 
the country. Plunder, and not war^ was their pas- 
sion. They prowled about in quest of prey, with- 
out order, or appHehension of an enemy, when on a 
sudden they found themselves hemmed in by the 
third legion and their auxiliaries. The Romans ad- 
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vanced in order of battle. The Sarmatians. over- book 

^ 1. 

loaded with booty, were taken by surprise. On a ^ ^j ^ ; 
damp and slippery soil, the swiftness of their horses ^^ 
was of no use. Unable to retreat they were cut to ^^' 
pieces, more like men bound in fetters, than soldiers 
armed for the field of battle. It may seem strange, 
but it is not less true, that the courage of the Sar-» 
matiaos has no' inward principle, but depends alto- 
gether upon external circumstances; a kind of cou- 
rage, that has no source in the mind, but may be 
said to be out of the man. In an engagement with 
the infantry, nothing can be more dastardly; in an 
onset of the cavalry, they are impetuous, fierce, and 
irresistible. Their weapons are long spears or sabres 
of an enormous size, which they wield with both 
hands. The chiefs wear coats of mail, formed with 
plates of iron, or the tough hides of animals, impe- 
netrable to the enemy, but^to themselves an in- 
cumbrance so unwieldy, that* he who falls in battle 
IS never able to rise again. 

In their encounter with the Romans, a heavy fall 
of rain and a sudden thaw deprived them of all ad- 
vantage from the velocity of their horses; the conse- 
quence was, that they were overwhelmed in a deep 
waste of snow. The light breast-plates of the Ro- 
mans were no impediment With their missive wea- 
pons, and their swords of a moderate length, they 
were able to rush into the thickest ranks; while the 
Sarmadans, who wear neither shield nor buckler, 
were a mark at a distance, or in close engagement 
cut to pieces. The few who escaped from the 
slaughter, fled for refuge to their fens and marshes, 

45733A 
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BOOK a^nd tbere died of their wounds, or perished under 
,. ^' the inclemency of the season. An account of this 

AUG » 

822. ' transaction being received at Rome, a triumphal 
^9^' statue was decreed to Marcus Aponius, then govern- 
or of Ma^ia. Fulvius Aurelius, Juliahus Titius, 
and Numisius Lupus, all three commanders of le- 
gions, obtained (he consular ornaments. The joy 
expressed by Qtho was beyond all bounds. He as- 
sumed the merit of the victory, boasting with vain 
glory, that, by his own auspicious fortune, and the 
valour of his officers and his armies, he had a^ran-^ 
dized the Roman name. 

LXXX. From a cause altogether contemptible, 
and in its origin threatening no kind of danger, a 
violent sedition well nigh involved the city in ruin. 
The seventeenth cohort, then quartered at Ostia, 
had orders to remove»to Rome. The care of pro- 
viding them with arms was committed to Yarius 
Crispinus, a tribune of the praetorian bands. That 
. officer, intending to execute his orders wiAout noise 
or bustle, chose his time towards the close of day, 
when the camp was quiet He opened the m^azine 
of arms, and ordered the wagons to be loaded The 
lateness of the hour filled the men with suspicion; 
the intention seemed dark and dangerous, and the af- 
fectation of secrecy produced a geiiera] tumult. The 
soldiers were in Uquor, and, at the sight of their 
arms, reasoning like drunken men, they thought it 
their business to seize them without debiy. They 
murmured, they complained; they charged the tri- 
bubes and centurions with treachery, dedarmg aloud, 
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that a dark conspiracy was formed, with intention to book 
arm the slaves and domestics <rf the senators against ^ ^ ^ ' 
the life of Otho. A scene of uproar and confusion /^; 
followed. Some were stupijfied with liquor, and 
comprehended nothing: the profligate liked the op- 
portunity to commit midnight plunder; and the 
multitude, as usual, were ready to mix in any sud- 
den commotion. Those who regarded discipline and 
good order were undistinguished in the dark. The 
tribune, wlio attempted ^to restrain their fury, was 
murdered on the spot^ The centurions, who exerted 
themselves on the occasion, suffered in like manner. 
The soldiers seized their arms; they mounted their 
horses, and, entering the city sword in hand, rushed 
in a body to the imperial palace. 

LXXXI. Otho was engaged at a grand enter- 
taimnent, to which he had invited the most distin- 
guished of both sexes. A sudden terror seized the 
whole company. The cause was unknown. Was it 
an accidental fray among the soldiers, or the perfidy 
of the emperor? What was to be done? Shobld they 
stay and perbh together? or was it more advisable 
to disperse and fly different ways? in the hurry and 
agitation no one could decide. They made a show 
of resolution: their courage £aiiled; they stood co- 
vered with consternation, and, with their eyes fixed 
on Otho, endeavoured to peruse his countenance. 
The usual fete ot suspicious minds attended them 
alL They were afraid of Otho, and he stood trem- 
bling for himscUl lie tremUed also for the senate, 
and thought of their danger no less than of his own. 
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^ ^ ^, forth, in order to appease the turnult, and, in the 
^^ mean time, advised his company to depart They 
^' fled with precipitation. The magistrates threw ^side 
the ensigns of their office, and dispersed without 
their friends, without their train of attendants: Old 
men and women of distinction wandered about in 
the dark, they knew not whither. Few dared to ven- 
ture towards their own habitations. The greatest 
part took shelter with their^ friends; and where the 
meanest of their dependants lived, that place they^ 
thought the safest refuge. 

LXXXII. The madness of the soldiers was not to 
be controlled. They burst the palace gates, and 
rushed forward to the banqueting room, with out- 
rageous clamour demanding a sight of Otho. Julius 
Martialis, one of the tribunes, and Yitellius Satur-- 
ninus, the praefect of the legion, endeavoured to 
oppose the torrent, and were both wounded in the 
fray. Nothing was to be seen but the flash of arms, 
and nothing heard but threats and denunciations of 
vengeance, now against the centurions, and, at 
times against the whole body of the senate. The - 
soldiers neither knew the cause nor the object of 
their frenzy, and, having no particular victim in 
view, they resolved to lay a scene of general slaugh- 
ter. They forced their way into the apartment of 
the prince. Otho, foi^ettiiig his own rank and the 
majesty of empire, stood up on hb couch with tears 
and supplications imploring the soldiers to desist 
He prevailed at length. The men retired to the 
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camp, with a sullen spirit, and guilt at their hearts, ^^k 
Oo the following day, Rome had the appearauce of 
a city taken by assault. The houses were shut, the 
streets deserted, the populace in a general panic. 
The soldiers wandere<l about in a sullen mood, 
with looks of discontent, rather than repentance. 
The two prasfects, Licinius Procidus and Plotius 
Firmus, went round to the several companies, and 
harangued the men, each ^ccordii^ to his own pe* 
culiar temper, in soothing terms, or in a style of 
reproach. A distribution of five thousand sesterces 
to each man concluded the business. The tumult 
over, Otho ventured tp enter the camp. The tri- 
bunes and centurions gathered round him, but with- 
out the military ornaments of their rank, praying to 
be dismissed from the service, that they might re- 
tire to live in ease and safety. The soldiers felt the 
request as a reproach for their own conduct. Re- 
morse and sorrow took possession of every mind. 
They expressed their willingness to return to their 
duty, and, of their own motion, desired to seethe 
autliors of the insurrection brought to punishment 

LXXXIIL In this delicate conjuncture, when the 
times were big with danger, and a discordant soldiery 
heightened the distraction, Otho felt that he had 
a difficult game to play. All, who wished well to 
the service, called for an immediate reform of the 
army; while oo the pthei* hand, the loose and pro- 
fligate, always the greatest number, liked nothing 
so well as tumult and insurrections, under the con- 
duct of an ambitious leader. To such minds, Otho 
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^ ^ ^ hopes of growing rich by the spoils of the public; 

^^y nor was he to learn, that power obtained by guilt, 
^^- is incompatible with a new system of laws and the 
rigour of ancient manners. But still the danger that 
hung over the city and the Roman senate, filled him 
with anxiety. In this alarming situation, he spoke 
to the following effect: 

^' I come not now, my fellow-soldiers, to excite 
^^ your zeal for me and the cause in which we are 
'' engaged; much less do I come to add new ardour 
^^ to your courage. Both are too well known: they 
^ need no incentive. Perhaps some restraint may 
" be necessary; perhaps the zeal, that pervades you 
^^ all, requires a degree of moderation. In the late 
" tumult, it was not the love of plunder, nor ilUwill 
'^ to any man or any set of men, that urged you on. 
''From those motives, discord and mutiny have 
" often broke out in various armies; but upon your 
'^ conduct they bad no effect Nor was there in that 
'^ transaction any fear of danger, or so much as a 
" wish to renounce your duty. It was your regard 
'^ for me, sincere indeed^ but generous to excess, 
'^ that hurried you on to acts of intemperance, and 
'* even violcfnce. You listened to your passions, but 
'^ not to your judgment; and where judgment does 
^' not direct and guide, the best counsels and the 
** best cause are often ruined. We are going forth 
" to a great and in^ortant war. And must all inte^- 
*Migence be communicated. to tlie army.^ Must 
" every secret be disclosed.^ And must eouncfls of 

^ '• war be held io a public assembly of the soHiers.^ 
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^^ The reason of things, and the opportunity, which book 
^ must be seized at once or lost for ever, will not ^ ^ ^ ' 
" aUow a mode of proceeding so slow and danger- ^^^• 
^ ous to the service. To know some things is the ^^' 
^ duty of the soldier; in ottiers, not to be informed 
^^*is his happiness, and submission is his virtue. 
^^ Even tfie tribunes and centurions must dlten re- 
^^ ceive their orders, without a reason assigned: to 
^ know the motives that weigh with the general, is 
^ not their province; to ob^ is the duty of the in- 
^^ ferior officer. If every subaltern may discuss the 
^ operations of war, and cavil with liie commander 
^ in chief, subordination ceases, discipline is at an ^ 
^^ end, and the best concerted enterprise may be 
^ defeated And are we now to imagine, that the 
^ soldier, when the enemy is at hand, may seize his 
^^ arms, and, as caprice or fancy prompts, sally forth 
^^ in the dead of night .^ Shall two or three drunken 
^^ men (in the last night's fray, I do not believe 
^ there were more) imbrue then* hands in the blood 
^ of their officers.^ Shall they murder the centurions, 
^ and, in a fit of frenzy, rush to the pavilion of their 
^ general.^ 

LXXXIY. *^ You, my fellow-soldiers, have trans- 
^ grossed the bounds of your duty; the fact must 
*^ be admitted; but your zeal for me was the cause. 
^ And yet, reflect for a moment, what might have 
^ been the consequence? Amidst that general up- 
^ roar, in the gloom of midnight darkness, the assas- 
^ »n's blow might have been aimed at me, whom 
^ you wished to defend. Give Titdlius his option; 

TOL. IV. 14 
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BOOK ^^ let him and his rebel soldiers have the power of 
— ^ — ^^ choosing, and what greater curse could they in- 
823. ^^ voke? what calamity could they call down upon us, 
69. ' ^^ so much to be dreaded, as a turbulent and factious 
^^ spirit, and all the evils of discord and sedition? 
^' Let the soldier refuse to obey his centurion; let 
^^ the centurion shake, off the authority of the tri- 
^^ bune; let the cavalry and the foot soldiers be inter- 
^^ mixed, without order or distinction; and let us all, 
^^ in one promiscuous body, go forward to the war. 
^^ Need our enemies wish for more? We should rush 
^^ on sure destruction. It is obedience, my fellow- 
^^ soldiers, imphcit, prompt obedience (a), without 
^^ pausing to wrangle with our superior officer, that 
^^ gives to military operations all their energy. The 
^^ army that shows itself, in time of peace, attentive 
^' to discipline and good order, is sure to be the most 
^^ formidable in the day of battle. It is yours to arm 
'^ in the cause of your country, and to face the enemy 
^^ with heroic valour: be it mine to form the plan of 
^^ operations^ and, in the execution, to direct and 
^^ guide the courage of the army. The guilt of last 
^' night extends to a few only; and of those few, two 
^^ only shall expiate the offence. That done, let us 
^^ bury in oblivion the horrors of that shameful tu- 
^ mult; and may no oiber army hear those dreadful 
^^ imprecations uttered against a Roman senate! 
^^ Against that venerable body, the head of the em- 
^ pire, and the fountain, from which justice flows 
^^ through the provinces, not even Yitellius, nor his 
^^ rash*levied crew of Germans, would dare to medr- 
^^ tate 60. vile a deed 
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^ And can there be in Italy a race of men, the book 
" genuine offspring of Roman citizens, who are ca- ' 
'^ pable of 80 foul a parricide? who can lift their im- f^^ 
^ pious hands against the sacred order, from whom 
^ our cause derives so much lustre, to the confusion 
^^ of Yitellius and the scum of nations that follows 
" him to the field? Some states, it is true, have been 
'^ induced to join his standard; he has the appear- 
'^ ance of an army; but the senate is on our side. 
^ The commonwealth is with us; our enemies are 
^ the enemies of Rome. And when I mention Rome, 
^ when you yourselves behold that magnificent city, 
^^ do you imagine that it consists in walls, and build- 
^^ ings, and a pile of stones? Inanimate structures 
^^ and mute and senseless edifices may moulder 
^ away, and rise again out of their ruins; but the 
'^ stability of empire depends upon, the senate: upon 
^ the safety of that august assembly, the welfare of 
^ the community, the peace of nations, your fate 
^ and mine are grafted. It was Romulus, the found- 
^ er of the city, and the father of the Roman state, 
^ who instituted, with solemn auspices, that sacred 
^ order. It has subsisted in vigour from that time; 
^ from the expulsion of Tarquin, to the establish- 
^^ ment of the Caesars, it has been preserved invio- 
^ late. We received it from our ancestors; let us 
^^ transmit it to our posterity, unshaken, unimpair- 
" ed, immortal. From your order, from the people 
^' at lai^e, the senate is supplied with its brightest 
^ ornaments, and from the senate you derive a suc- 
'* cession of princes.** 
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BOOK LXXXY. This speech, seasoned with reproof, yet 
tempered with conciliating language, was favourahly 
received; and the moderation of the prince, who pun- 
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^^' ished only two of the mutineers, gave general satis- 
faction. By that lenient measure^ the soldiers, too 
fierce to be controlled, were quieted for the present. 
Rome, however, was not in a state of tranquillity. A 
constant din of arms was heard, and warlike prepa- 
rations were seen in every quarter. The soldiers did 
not^ as before, riot in tumultuous bodies; but, being 
dispersed throughout the city, they found means, in 
various shapes, to insinuate themselves into houses, 
where they watched, with sufficient malignity, the 
motions and words of all, who by their nobility, their 
wealth, or their talents, were emineat enough to be 
objects of calumny. A report prevailed at the same 
time, that YitelUus had a number of emissaries dis- 
persed among the populace, to act as spies, and watch 
the state of parties. Hence jealousy, mistrust and fear* 
No man thought himself safe under his own roof. 

^ Abroad and under the eye of the public the alarm was 
still greater. Whatever was the rumour of the day, all 
degrees and ranks were obliged to set their faces for 
the occasion: if bad, they were afraid of seeming to 
despond; and, if propitious, unwilling to be thought 
backward in demonstrations of joy. With events of 
either kind, their features were taught to comply. 

The fathers had the hardest task. Silence in the 
senate might be thought sullen discontent, and liber- 
ty of speech might be deemed a crime. Adulation 
itself was at a stand. Who could deceive a prince, 
who was but lately a private man, and, in that station, 
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practised flattery till he became a perfect master of ^^^^ 
that insidious art? The fathers were driren to little a. u. c. 
stratagems; they tortured every sentence into a thou- 
sand forms, and, to diversify one and the same 
thought, all the colours of rhetoric were exhausted. 
All agreed to call Yitellius a public enemv and a 
PARRiciDC. This was the burthen of every speech. 
Cautious men, who looked forward to their own se- • 
curity, avoided entering into particulars, content with 
hackneyed declamation: others, without reserve or 
management, poured out a torrent of virulent invec- 
tive, but generally chose to rise in the midst of noise 
and clamour, when nothing could be distinctly heard, 
and the speaker could mouth and bellow, without the 
danger of being understood or remembered. 

LXXXYI. A number of prodigies, announced 
from different quarters, diffused a general panic. 
The goddess of victory, in the vestibule of the ca- 
pitol, let the reins of two horses, harnessed to her 
chariot, fall from her hand. A form of more than 
human size was seen to issue from the chapel of 
Juno. In an island in the Tiber (a), the statue of 
Julius Caesar, without any apparent cause, on a ds^ 
perfectly serene and calm, turned round from the 
west to the east In Etruria an ox was qaid to have 
spdfien: animals ^brou^t forth monstrous births: 
and to these was 'added a variety of preternatural 
appearances, such as in rude and barbarous ages 
were the coinage of superstition; and, even in pro- 
found peace, made an impression on vulgar credu- 
lity, though of late years they have so far lost their 
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j^j^Q^ they passed away unheeded and forgotten. Amidst 
^^^ the omens,, which seemed to threaten impending 
69. danger, an inundation of the Tiber was the most 
alarming. The waters swelled above their banks, 
and overflowed the adjacent country. The Sublician 
bridge was carried away by the flood; and the ruins, > 
that fell in, obstructing the course of the river, the 
torrent was driven back with such impetuous vio- 
lence, that not only the level parts of the city, but 
even the higher grounds, were covered with a gene- 
ral deluge (6). The people in the streets were swal- 
lowed up, and numbers were drowned in their 
shops, and in iheir beds. The corn in the public 
granaries was destroyed; a famine ensued, and the 
common people were reduced to the last distress. 
The waters, that lay for some time in the streets of 
Rome, sapped the foundation of several insulated 
houses; and when the flood fell back into its chan- 
nel, the superstructure tumbled to the ground. This 
disaster was no sooner over, than a new occurrence 
spread a general terror. Otho was preparing to set 
out on his expedition. His way was over the field of 
Mars, and the Flaminian road; but both places were 
impassable. This circumstance, though accidental, 
or the effect of natural causes, was magnified into a 
prodigy, by which the gods denouni^ed the slaughter 
of armies and a train of public calamities. 

LXXXYIL The emperor ordered a lustration 
(a), and, having purified the city, tomcfd his thoughts 
to the conduct of the war. The Penine and the 
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Cottian Alps, with all the passes into Italy, were in book 
the possession of Yitellius and his armies. Otho j^ ^ q 
resolved, therefore, to make a descent on the coast ^^^^ 
of Narbon Gaul, with a fleet well manned, and in ^^• 
force to keep the command of those seas. All who 
survived the massacre at the M ilvian bridge, and 
had been, by Galba's orders, thrown into prison, 
were released by Otho, and incorporated with the 
legions. He depended on the fidelity of those men, 
and, by giving to others the like hopes of prefer- 
ment, he inspired the whole body with zeal and ar- 
dour. In order to strengthen his fleet, he embark- 
ed the city cohorts, and a considerable detachment 
from the praetorian guards; a body of men capable 
of defending their generals by their courage, and of 
assisting with their advice. The conduct of the 
marine was committed to three officers; namely, 
Antonius Novellus and Suedius Clemens, both cen- 
turions of principal rank, and ^milius Pacensis, a 
tribune degraded by Galba, but since the death of 
that emperor, restored to his rank. A freedman of 
the name of Oscus was appointed to direct the ope- 
rations of the fleet, and act as a spy on better men 
than himself. The land forces, both horse and in- 
fantry, were put under the command of Suetonius 
Paulinus, Marius Celsus, and Annius Gallus. To 
them was added Licinius Proculus, the praefect of 
the praatorians, and in him Otho reposed his whole 
confidence. This officer, in time of peace, discharged 
the functions of his station with sufficient ability; 
but he had Seen no service, and had therefore no 
skill in military affairs. He had talents for mischief, 
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to check the ardour of Celsus, and to thwart the 
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^822. judgment of Fallus. An enemy to of ery excellence 
, ^9- of those three officers, he founds as usu&Uy happens, 
^ that worth and modest merit were no maxh for ma« 
Ace and left-handed policy. 

LXXXYIII. Before Olho set out from Rome, 
Cornelius DolabeUa was, by his order, conveyed 
under a guard to the Aquinian colony (a), there to 
be kept out of the way, but not in close confine- 
ment His only crime was the antiquity of his 
family, and his affinity to Galba. Several magis- 
trates, and, others of consular rank, had it in com- 
mand to attend Otho on his expedition, not to assist 
in the war by their counsels or their valour, but to 
swell the pomp of the emperor's retinue. In the 
number was Lucius Yitellius, who was suffered to 
mix widi the rest of the train, undistinguished 
either as the brother of one emperor, or the enemy 
of another. During these preparations, Rome pre- 
sented a scene of hurry and confusion. No order 
of men was exempt from fear or danger. The prin- 
cipal senators, enfeebled by age, or softened by a 
long peace; the nobttity sunk in sloth; and the Ro- 
rmti knights, who had W their warlike spirit, were 
all obliged to put themselves in readiness. They 
assumed an air of courage, but the'** toars were 
seen through the vain disguise. Some affected to 
make a disfday of their alacrity. They bought with 
vain ostentation the most splendid armour, horses 
for parade, and aU the c<M)veniences of a luxurious 
table', as if such implements were a necessary part 
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of thmr camp-equipl^. The wise and moderate book 
thought of nothing bat their own safely and the pcd> j^^^q/ 
lie welfare ; while the vain and senseless, whose views ^^ 
did not extend to remote consequences, filled their ^ 
minds with chimerical expectetions; and all who 
were bankrupts both in fame and fortune, hoped to 
find in the distractions of their country that security, 
which, in quiet times, they had never known. 

LXXXIX. The people at large, unacquainted 
tritb the secrets of state, and of course free from 
iolicitttde, began, however, to feel the ill effects of 
the impending war. They saw the public revenue 
exhausted in the service of the army; they laboured 
under a scarcity of provisions, and the price was 
rising everyday; whereas, in the troubles stirred up 
by y index, none of those inconveniences affected the 
eity of Rome. That commotion was at a distance, a 
War in the remote parts of Gaul, decided between 
Ike lemons and the provincial insurgents. The Ro- 
man citizens looked on in perfect tranquillity, as if it 
were no more than a foreign quarrel From the 
re^ of Augustus, when that emperor established 
the power of the Cassars, this had constantly been 
the case. The mue of every war affected the sove-* 
reign only* Under Tiberius and Caligula, the eviln 
of peace were the worst calamities. The attempt of 
Scribonianns (u) to shake the authority of Claudius 
was cruiEAed as soon as discovered. Nero was un* 
done by rumours and vague intelligence, not by force 
of arms. In the present juncture, the face of things 
W|U3 changed. The pressure was felt at home. The 
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BOOK fleets and legions were in motion, and, beyond all 
j^j^ Q example, the praetorian bands and city cohorts were 
^8^. obliged to take the field. The east and west were 
^* engaged in the contest; the several provinces, which 
the leading chiefs left behind them, were up in arms; 
and, under better generab, there were ample materia 
als.for a long and difficult war. Otho was now on the 
point of beginning his march. A scruple was started to 
deter him from proceeding, till the ceremony of de- 
positing the sacred shields, called the ancilia (b), was 
performed with due rites and ceremonies. He rejected 
the advice. Delay had been the ruin of Nero, and 
Cascina by this time had passed the Alps. The time 
called for vigour and expedition. 

XC. On the day preceding the ides of March, 
Otho called a meetmg of the senate. He recom- 
mended the care of the commonwealth to the wis« 
dom of thiit assembly, and ordered the property of 
such as had been recalled from banishment, since 
the death of Nero, to be restored to the respective 
owners. To this liberality nothing could be objected: 
it was an act of justice, in appearance magnificenti 
but of little use, as the public officers had already 
seized the whole into their own h^ds. From the 
senate Otho proceeded to harangue the people: he 
talked in a pompous style of the fathers, and the ma*- 
jesty of the Roman citizens. He mentioned the ad- 
verse party in managed terms, imputing to the le- 
gions error in judgment, rather than a turbulent and 
factious spirit. Of YitelUus he made no mention; 
perhaps from motives of delicacy, or, more probably, 
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because the writer of the speech, looking forward to book 
his own safety, thought it prudent to exclude all per- ^ ^ ^ - 
sonal invective. For the last opinioji there seems to ^ssi 
be some foundation. In aU military operations, Sue- 
tonius Paulinus and Marius Celsus were Otho's con- 
fidential advisers; but in matters that concerned the 
civil administration, Galerius Trachalus (a) was the 
person on whose talents he relied. That minister had 
gained reputation at the bar; and those who were 
best acquainted with his mode of eloquence, and the 
harmony of his copious periods, discovered, in the 
composition of the speech, the style and manner of 
tbaX celebrated orator. Otho was received with ac- 
clamations: the populace, according to custom, yield- 
ed to the impulse of the moment, full of sound and 
servile adulation, but nothing from the heart Tou 
would have thought that it was Caesar the dictator, 
or Augustus the emperor, for whom they contended 
with so much emulation. And yet, in all this show of 
zeal, there was at the bottom neither love nor fear; 
servility was the motive; all courted the yoke, and all 
rushed headlong into slavery. The public, at this 
time, presented no better spectacle than what is seen 
every day in a family of domestic slaves: each indi- 
vidual had his own private views; and for the public 
interest, or the honour of the state, no care reman- 
ed. Otho was now ready to depart: he left the go- 
vernment of Rome, and the whole weight of empire, 
to his brother Salvius Titianus (6), and proceeded oi;i 
his expedition. 
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Titus sent by his father Vespasian tc^ongratulate Galba^ 
hears of that emperor's death, and stops at Corinth* He re- 
solves to return to Syria, and sails to Rhodes and Cyprus. 
At the last place he visits the temple of the Paphian Venus. 
Some account of the goddess, and the rites of worship. He 
lands in Syria. V. Character of Vespasian, and of Mucia- 
Dus. They lay aside their mutual animosities, and act in 
concert. The legions of the East resolved to have a share 
in the making of emperors, VIIl. A counterfeit Nero de- 
tected and seized. X. From trivial matters great discord at 
^ome. Vibius Crispus accuses Annius Faustus, an inform- 
er, and procures his condemnatiou, though hated himself 
for the same practices. XI. An account of Otho's forces. 
XIL His fleets command the sea extending to the maritime 
Alps. The city of Intemelium sacked and plundered by the 
Othonians. The exemplary courage of a mother in the pro- 
tection of her son. XIV. Otbo's fleet infests the coast of 
Narbon Gaul. An engagement with the Vitellians in that 
tjuarter, in which the Othonians have the advantage. XVI. 
Pacarius, the governor of Corsica, favours the cause of Vi- 
tellius, and is murdered. XVII. Ca^na, with the Viteliian 
forces, enters Italy, and besieges Placentia. Spurinna, one 
of Otho's officers^ defends the place. C«cina raises the 
siege, and retires with his army to Cremons^. A battle at 
that place, and the Othonians prove victorious. Valens en- 
ters Italy. Csecina resolves to strike a blow before the arri- 
val of that general. He lays a snare for the Othonians, but 
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is defeated by Suetonius Paulinus at a place called Casto- 
rum. King Epiphanes, on Otho's side, is wounded* XXVIL 
Valens arrives at Ticinum. A violent sedition occasioned 
by the Batavians. Valens joins the army under Caecina. 
XXXr. Comparison of Otbo and Vitellius. Otho holds a 
counsel to deliberate on the plan of the war. Some are for 
delay; others for an immediate action. Otho is for a deci- 
sive blow, and by advice, retires to Brixellum. XXXIY. 
Csecina and Valens wait for the motions of the enemy. A 
bridge thrown ovgf the Po to amuse Otho^s forces, who are 
worsted in a skirmish. XXXVII. A report that both armies 
were inclined to peace, shown to be highly improbable. 
XXXIX. Titianus, Otho^s brother, and Proculus, the pras- 
fect of the pra&torian bands, intrusted with the chief com- 
fin^nd. They encamp within four miles of Bedriacum. Otho, 
by dispatches from Brixellum, hurries them on to an en- 
gagement. XLl. The battle of Bedriacum. The Othonians 
defeated, and on the nelt day lay down their anbas. The 
Viteliians enter the camp, and both armies embrace with 
lears of joy. XLV. Otho is weary of civil war, and, though 
the soldiers are still devoted to his dause, resolv^es to pre- 
vent further effusion of blood; he falls on his own sword. 
His funeral immediately pelformed; some of the men slay 
themselves near the fuderal pile. L. Otho's origin and cha- 
racter. LI. A mutiny among his soldiers. Verginius in 
danger from their fury. LII. A great part of the senate, 
who had followed Otho, involved in danger. LV. Tranquil- 
lily prevails at Rome. The games in honour of Ceres cele-* 
brated according to custom'. Otho's death made known in 
the theatre: the people declare for Vitellius with shouts of 
apl^lause. LVL Italy ravaged by the Viteliians. LVII; Vi- 
tellius advances towards Italy, and hears of the victory 
gained by bis officers. The two Mauritanias declare in his 
favour; Albinus their governor cut off by the emissaries of 
Cliivius Rufus, who had passed over from Spain into Afri- 
ca. LX. Titeflius orders the bravest of Otfao^s centurions 
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to be put to death. The wild attempt of Martccfus id Oaul. 
In a fit of enthusiasm be calls himself a god: be is taken, 
and put to death. LXII. The gluttony of Yitellius: Italy ex- 
hausted to supply his voracious appetite. In his dispatches 
to Rome he declines for the present the name of Augustus, 
and wholly rejects that of Caesar. The judicial astrologers 
banished out of Italy. Laws for restraining the Roman 
knights from appearing on the stage, or in the games of 
the circus. LXIII. Dolabella put to death with treachery 
by Yitellius. The furious temper of Triaria, the wife of L. 
Yitellius, and the amiable character of his mother Sextilia. 
LXY, Cluvius Rufus arrives from Spain, and is pardoned 
by Yitellius. The vanquished troops still retain their. feroci- 
ty. A quarrel between the Batavians and the soldiers of the 
fourteenth legion. LXYIII. A violent sedition at Ticinum, 
while Yitellius carouses at a feast. LXX. Yitellius pro- 
ceeds to Cremona, and views the field of battle at Bedria« 
cum, which was still covered with a dreadful carnage. He 
vies with the luxury of Nero, and marches to Bononia, still 
plunging into deeper debauchery as he draws near to 
Rome. LXXII. A slave of the name of Oeta assumes the 
nameof Scribonianus: he is detected, and put to death by 
order of Yitellius. LXXIY. Deliberations held in the East 
by Yespasian and Mucianus. The speech of Mucianus on 
the occasion. LXXYII. Yespasian encouraged by the re- 
sponses of oracles. His consultation on Mount CarmeL 
LXXIX. Yespasian is declared emperor, first in Egypt^ 
and afterwards by the army in Syria. LXXXI. The kings 
Sohemus, Antiochus, and Agrippa, as also queen Berenice, 
enter into the league. LXXXII. Plan of the war: Yespasian 
holds Egypt in his possession: his son Titus carries on the 
war against the Jews: Mucianus sets out on his march 
towards Italy. LXXXY. The legions in MsMia, Pannonia^ 
and Dalmatia, revolt to Yespasian, at the instigation of 
Antonius Primus and Cornelius Fuscus. LXXXYII. Yi- 
tellius, at the bead of a prodigious mialtitude, all debauched 
VOL. IT. 16 
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by luxury, enters the city of Rome. XC. He makes a speech, 
in pompous terms celebrating bis own praise. His conduct 
tbere. XCII. Caecina and Yalens carry on tbe administra- 
tion. Sloth, riot, and mortality among the soldiers. Yitellius 
in want of money, and yet prodigal beyond all measure. 
Asiaticus, bis freedman, amasses enormous wealth. XCV. 
The people distressed, and yet tbe birth-day of Yitellius 
celebrated with pomp and profusion. The emperor per- 
forms tbe funeral obsequies of Nero. Rumours of a revolt 
in the East ineffectually suppressed. Yitellius sends for 
succours into Spain, Germany, and Britain, but endeavours 
to disguise the necessity. XCIX. Parties of the enemy ad- , 
vaice into Italy. Cscina and Yalens ordered to take the 
field, Caecina's treachery: he combines with Lucilius Bas- 
sus, the commander of the fleets at Ravenna and Misenum. 

These transactions passed in a few months after the death of 
Galba, and Yinius bis colleague in the consulship. 

TZAB OF ROME. OF CHRIST. COITSULS. 

822 69 M. Salvius Otho, Salvius Otho Titia- 

nus. 
L. Yerginius Rufus, Pompeius Yopis- 

cus. 
Ctelius Sabinus, T. Flavins Sabinus. 
T. Arrius Antoninus, P. Marius Cel- 
. sus. 
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I. Fortune was already preparing, in another book 
quarter of the world, to open an important scene, ^ ^'^ 
and to produce to mankind a new imperial family, ^^' 
destined, at first (a), to flourish in prosperity, and, ^9. 
in the end, after a disastrous reign, to fall by a 
dreadful catastrophe. While Galba still possessed 
the sovereign power, Titus, by order of Vespasian, 
his father, set out from Judaea, with congratulations 
to that emperor, and, as was natural, with the ambi- 
tion of a young man eager to begin the career (&) of 
public honours. The common people, according to 
&eir custom, found deeper reasons for the journey. 
Titiiis, they believed, was to be adopted heir to the 
empire, and what they believed they took care to 
circulate. The advanced age of Galba, and his want 
of issue, gave colour to the story ; and the busy spirit 
of Hie populace relied on vain conjecture, impatient 
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BOOK to decide what still remained in suspense. The cha- 
XuTcT racter and personal accomplishments of Titus added 
A^. weight to the report. He had talents for the highest 
^^' station, and to the dignity of 4iis stature united a 
graceful mien and amiable countenance. The suc- 
cess that attended the exploits of the father, threw a 
lustre round the son: oracular responses (c) foretold 
the grandeur of the family; and, while the minds of 
men stood ready for the reception of every rumour^ 
even trifling incidents, the mere result of chance, 
confirmed the popular opinion. At Corinth in Achaia, 
Titus received intelligence of the death of Galba, 
and^ at the same time, undoubted assurances, that 
Vitellius, at the head of powerful armies, was in mo- 
tion to claim the empire. In this posture of afiairs, 
he called a council of select friends. The conjunc- 
ture was alarming, and to choose among difficulties 
was all that was left. ^^ If he proceeded on his way 
^^ to Rome, the homage intended for a prince now no 
^^ more, would have no merit with his successor; 
^ and to remain a hostage in the custody of Otho, or 
^^ Vitellius, would, most probably, be his lot On the 
^^ other hand, if he returned to Judaea, that cold in- 
^^ difference would give umbrage to the conqueror; 
^^ and yet, while the issue of the war was still uncer- 
^^ taip, the conduct of a young man would admit of 
^' alleviating circumstances in the opinion of the 
^^ prince whom Vespasian should think proper to 
^' join. Above all, it v^as possible that Vespasian 
^^ might declare himself a candidate: in that case, 
'^ petty offences would be of little consequence, 
^, when all were to be involved in a general war.'' 
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II. After balahciDg the motives on every side, book 
^d fluctuating for some time between opposite pas- ^ ^ q. 
sions, hope, at length, prevailed, and Titus returned ^^^^• 
to Judaea. A change so sudden was by some im« ^* 
puted to his love of queen Berenice (a). It is true^ 

that princess had engaged his affections; but the 
business of his heart never interfered with the du- 
ties of his station. Youth being the season of plea- 
sure, Titus gave a loose to those desires, which he 
afterwards so weD knew how to regulate. In his 
own reign he was remarkable for that self-control, 
which he never practised under his father. He set 
sail from Corinth, and after steering along the coast 
of Achaia and Asia, which lay to the left, he direct- 
ed his course towards Rhodes and Cyprus. From 
those islands he went, by a more bold navigation 
(6), across the open sea to the coast of Syria. At 
Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the temple of the 
Paphian Venus, famous for the worship paid by the 
inhabitants, and the conflux of strangers who re- 
sorted thither from all parts. If we take this oppor- 
tunity to trace the origin of that singular worship 
(c), and to describe the situation of the temple, and 
the form of the goddess, differing entirely from 
what is seen in any other place, the digression will, 
perhaps, be neither tedious, nor unacceptable to 
the reader. 

III. The founder of the temple, if we believe an- 
cient tradition, was king Aerias; a name ascribed 
by some writers (a) to the goddess herself Accord- 
ing to a more recent opinion, the temple was built 
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and dedicated by king Cinyras (&), on the spot 
where the goddess, after emerging from her native 
waves, was gendy wafted to the shore. The science 
of divinati<Hi, we are told, was of f(»:eign growth, 
imported by Thamiras (c), Ibe €iUcian, and by him 
established with mysterious rites and ceremonies. 
In consequence of this institution, it was settled, by 
mutual compact, between the priest and Cinyras, the 
king of the island, that the sacerdotal function should 
be hereditary in the descendants of their respective 
families. In process of time, the race of Thamiras, 
willing that the sovereign should be distinguished by 
a superior prerogative, resigned into the hands of 
Cinyras the whole conduct of the mysteries, of 
which their ancestors were the original founders. A 
priest of the royal line is, at present, the only person 
consulted. For lictims, to be offered as a sacrifice, 
animals of every species are allowed, at the option 
of the votarist, provided he chooses from the male 
kind only. Discoveries made in the fibres of kids 
are deemed the best prognostics. The altar is never 
stained with blood, and, though exposed to the open 
air, never moistened {d) by a drop of rain. Suppli- 
cations and the pure flame of fire are the only offer- 
ings. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance 
to the human form. You see a round figure, broad 
at the base, but growing fine by degrees, till, like a 
cone, it lessens to a point The reason (e), whatever 
it be, is not explained. 

lY . Titus viewed the wealth of the temple, the pre- 
sents of eastern kings, and the collection of rarities. 
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which the genius of ihe Greeks, fond of tradition book 
and the decoraticms of fabulous narrative, affected — — — 

A. U. C- 

to trace from remote antiquity. He then consulted sd. ' 

A. D. 

the oracle about his future voyage. A calm sea and 69. 
a safe passage were promised. He slevjr a number of 
victims, and, in terms properly guarded, attempted 
to pry into his own destiny. The priest, whose 
tiame was Sostratus, explored the entrails of vari- 
ous animals, and, finding that the goddess was pro- 
pitious, answered, for the present, in the usual style, 
but afterwardsi, at a secret interview, laid open a 
scene of glory. Titus, with a mind enlarged, and 
swelling with vast ideas, proceeded on his voyage, 
and joined his father. The armies and provinces of 
the East were at that time wavering; but the pre- 
sence of Titus inspired them with vigour and alacri- 
ty. Vespasian had almost brought the Jewish war 
to a conclusion. Nothing remained but the siege of 
Jerusalem (a); an arduous enterprise, which threat- 
ened great toil and difficulty, not on account of the 
strength or resources of the enemy, but by reason, 
of a hill almost inaccessible, and, what was still 
more hard to conquer, the stubborn genius of su- 
perstition. Vespasian, as already mentioned, had 
three legions under his command, all inured to the 
service, and eager against the enemy. Mucianus, in 
a province where profound tranquillity was estab- 
lished, was at the head of four legions, not, as usual 
in time of peace, relaxed in indolence, but animated 
by the gallant exertions of the army under Vespa- 
sian, and fired with a spirit of emulation. Having no 
enemy to oppose, they were not made soldiers in 
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BOOK the field; but their spirit was roused, aud, being on- 
I ^^ ^ impaired by fatigue, they were ready for a vigorous 
^^^ campaign. The two commanders had an additional 
force of auxiliary horse and foot, besides a naval 
armament on the coast, and the support of all the 
neighbouring kings. Add to this, their own military 
character was a tower of strength. Both stood high 
in reputation, but for different reasons, gnd for quali*^ 
ties peculiar to each. 

V. Vespasian possessed all the requisites that 
form a soldier and an officer. Prompt and zealous 
in the service, he was often seen at the head of a 
inarch; he went in person to mark out the ground 
of his camp, and, by night as well as day, he kept 
the enemy in a constant alarm, planning his mea- 
sures with judgment, and executmg with vigour. 
To his diet he paid no regard, content with what- 
ever came before him. In his apparel, plain and 
simple, he was scarce distinguished from the com- 
mon men. With all this he had a leaven of avarice. 
Forgive that vice, and he was equal to the best gene- 
rals of antiquity. 

M ucianus was of a different cast. Rich and mag- 
nificent, he appeared with an air of elevation above 
the rank of a private citizen. An able orator, and 
versed in civil business, he laid his schemes with 
judgment: the politician appeared in all his mea- 
sures. In the two men were seen a rare assemblage 
of extraordinary qualities. By weeding out the vices 
of each, and uniting their virtues, the commonwealth 
would hai^e had an accomplished prince. Situated 
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as Aey were in contiguous provinces, Vespasian in book 
Judaea, and Mucianus in Syria, they beheld each "' 
other, for some time, with the jealousy of rivals. ^22. 
The death of Nero put an end to their dissensions, 69. 
From that time they began to act in concert. Their 
mutual friends made the first advances towards a 
reconciliation, and, by the address of Titus, a mere 
cessasion of animosities was turned into a lasting 
peace. The power of winning the affections of men 
was in an eminent degree the talent of that young 
officer. Nature and art conspired to render him ac- 
ceptable to all; and even Mucianus could not resist 
his influence. The tribunes, the centurions and the 
common men were, by various artifices^ fixed in 
the interest of the two commanders. The diligent 
met with encouragement, the licentious with indul* 
gence, and, according to the bent of each man^s 
disposition, all were secured by their virtues or 
their vices. 

VI. Before the arrival of Titus, both armies had 
sworn fidelity to Otho, with the precipitation of 
men who had quick intelligence of all that passed 
at Rome. They were not, in that juncture, ripe for 
a revolt. Preparations for a civil war are in their na- 
ture slow and difficult. The East had been com- 
posed by a long peace, and now, for the first time, 
began to think of mixing in the feuds that shook 
the empire. They had hitherto seen the convulsions 
of the state at a distance only. The quarrel always 
broke out in Gaul or Italy, and was there decided 
by the forces of the West. It is true, that Pompey, 

VOL. IV. 17 ' '^ 
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BOOK Cassius, Brutus and Antony, carried the war across 
^ ^j '^.^ the Mediterranean, and had reason to repent Syria 

^^^^ and Judaea heard of the Caesars, but seldom saw 
^^' them. The legions, undisturbed by sedition, bad 
no war upon their hands. Embroiled at different 
times with the Parthians (a), they had a few slight 
conflicts, with doubtful success, and passed the rest 
of the year in profound tranquillity. In the late ciril 
war (6), when every part of the empire was in mo- 
tion, the East was perfectly quiet. Galba obtained 
the sovereignty, and the oriental legions acquiesced; 
but it was no sooner known than Otho and Yitellius 
were engaged in an impious war against their coun- 
try, than they began to shake off their pacific temper. 
They saw the supreme authority in the hands of 
otlier armies, who granted it away at their own plea- 
sure, and reaped the profits of every revolutic^n, 
while the soldiers of the East bad nothing but a 
change of servitude, condemned, at the will of 
others, to submit to new masters. 

Discontent and loud complaints were beard 
throughout the army. The common men began to 
survey their strength and numbers. They reckoned 
seven legions (c), besides a large body of auxilia- 
ries. Syria and Judaea were in their possession. 
iBgypt had two legions at their service. Cappado- 
cia and Pontus afforded ample resources; and the 
forces that lined the frontier of Armenia stood 
ready at their beck Asia, and the rest of the pro- 
vinces, were provided with men and money. In a 
word, the islands, and the sea that surrounds them, 
w^re under their command; and the Medit^aneaii, 
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wkife it separated them from the rest of the empire^ book 
left them at leisure to prepare for war. ^ ^' 

'822. 
A. D. 

VIL The zeal of the sddiers was do secret to ^• 
Ihe commanders in diief; but they judged it best 
to wait the issue of the war in Europe; aware that, 
between the victor and the vanquished) a sincere 
coalition never can succeed, and whether fortune 
&youred the arms of Otho or Vitellius, the conse- 
quence in either event would be the same. And if 
the pride of victory is apt to coirupt the ablest 
generals, from the present chiefs what was to be 
expected? Their own vices would destroy them. 
Discord, sloth and luxury would be the ruin of 
both; one would be undone by the fate of war, and 
the other by success. For these reasons it was 
agreed to suspend all military operations. Vespasian 
and Mttcianus, lately reconciled to each other, con- 
curred in this opinion, which had been beforehand 
adopted by their friends. Men of principle gave 
their advice with a view to the public good; others 
looked for their own private advantage; and public 
confusion was the only resource of such as, in their 
domestic affairs, saw nothing but distress and ruin. 
One mind, one spirit pervaded the whole army. 
Good and evil motives conspired, and for different 
reasons war became the passion of all. 

Till. About Ais period of time, a report that 
j^ero was still alive, and actually on his way to the 
provinces of the Eai^t, excited a general alarm 
through Achaia and Asia. The accounts of that 
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BOOK eniperor^s death (a) had been so various, that con* 
-j-^j-rrjecture had ample materials. Hence numbers ai- 
822. serted that Nero survived the fury of his enemies, 
69- and they found credulity ready to believe them. > In 
the course of this work the reader will hear of 
various pretenders, and the fate that attended them. 
The impostor who now took upon him to personate 
that emperor, was a slave from Pontus, or, accord- 
ing to some writers, a freedman from Italy, idio 
played with skill on the harp, and had a musical 
voice. With those talents, and a countenance that 
resembled Nero, he was able to impose on vulgar 
minds. By the force of promises he dreiw to hii» 
party a number of deserters, whom their poverty 
induced to lead a vagrant life. With this crew he 
put to sea, but was thrown by adverse winds on the 
isle of Cythnus. At that place he fell in with a party 
of soldiers on their return from the East Some of 
these he listed; and tsuc^ as refused, he ordered to 
be put to death. Having plundered the merchants, 
and armed the stoutest of their slaves, he endea- 
voured to seduce Sisenna, a centurion from Syria, 
who happened to land on the island of Cythnus, on 
his way to greet the praetorian bands in the name of 
the Syrian army, and, in token of friendship, to pre- 
sent two right hands clasping each other. Appre- 
hending danger from so bold an adventurer, Sisenna 
made his escape from the island. A general panic 
seized the inhabitants. Numbers rejoiced to find 
the name of Nero once more revived, and,, hating 
the new system, wished for nothing so much as 
another revolution. 
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1X> The fame of this pretended Nero gained book 
credit every day, when by a sudden accident the il- ^ ^ q 
lusioa vanished. It happened that Calpurnius As- ^^^ 
prenas, whom Galba had appointed governor of ^^' 
Galatia and Pamphylia, arrived on his way to those 
provinces, at the isle of Cythnus, with two galleys 
from the fleet that lay at Misenum. The comman- 
ders of the ships were summoned, in the name of 
Nero, to attend their lawful prince. The impostor 
continued to act his part. He received the naval 
officers with an air of dejection, and by the duty 
which they owed him, implored their assistance, and 
safe conduct either to Syria, or to Egypt The mas- 
ters of the galleys, alarmed at the proposal, or intend- 
ing to deceive, desired time to prepare the minds of 
their sailors, faithfully promising to return without 
delay. Asprenas, duly informed of all that passed, 
gave orders to attack the impostor and his crew of 
adherents. The ship was seized, and the pretended 
emperor, whoever he was, suffered death. The air 
of the man, his eyes, his hair, and the ferocity of his 
countenance (a), bore a strong resemblance to Nero« 
His body was conveyed to Ai^a, and afterwards sent 
to Rome. 

X. In a city, distracted by internal discord, and, 
after so many revolutions, fierce with a spirit of 
fiberty that led to the wildest anarchy, no transac- 
tion, however trifling in itself, could pass, without 
exciting violent commotions. Yibius Orispus, a 
man, for his wealth, his power, and his talents, 
always ranked among the most eminent citizens, 
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BOOK but never for his virtues numbered wkh the good, 
\^jic^ cited to the bar of the senate, Anuius Faustus, a 

J^^ Roman knight, and in the reign of Nero an infor- 
^^* mer by profession. In the beginning of Galba'a 
reign it was ordained bj a decree, that all causes 
against the race of public accusers should be fairly 
heard. This law, however salutary, was forced to 
yield to the temper of the times; it was enforced, or 
relaxed, as the person accused happened to be of 
weight and consequence, or poor and friendless: it 
was, notwithstanding, still in force; and Crispus, 
availing himself of it, exerted all his influence to 
ruin the man who had been the prosecutor of his 
brother (a). In the senate his party was strong and 
powerful Without hearing the criminal, the fathers 
were for condemning him to immediate execution. 
The violence <^ this proceeding stirred up an oppo* 
sition. A party was formed against the overgrown 
power of the prosecutor. They insisted that the 
specific charge should be exhibited, and a day fixed, 
when the delinquent, however guilty, ahoidd be al* 
lowed the common right of being heard in his de*' 
fence. This motion was carried, and the hearing 
of the cause was adjourned for a few days. The 
trial at length came on, and Faustus was condemned, 
but not with that universal assent of the peq)le 
which a life of iniquity might have warranted* 
The accuser, it was well known, had been concern-? 
ed in the conduct of prosecutions, and received the 
profits of his trade. Men rejoiced to see the punish- 
ment of a crime so dangerous and detestable; 
but the triumph of a notorious oflfender gave dis- 
gust 
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XL Meanwhile, the a£fairs of Otho wore a favour- book 

n. 
able aspect The armies in Dalinatia and Pannonia ^ ^ ^ 

were on their march to join him. A detachment of ^^^2. 
two thousand advanced by rs^id marches, while the 
main body followed at moderate distances. The le- 
gions that composed this force, were the seventh, 
which had been raised by Galba; the eleventh, the 
thirteenth, and fourteenth, all veterans in the service, 
and the last in great renown for the vigour with 
which they quelled the insurrection in Britain (a), 
and still more famous for the choice made by Nero, 
who had selected that corps as the best in the empire* 
They remained to the last, faithful to that emperor, 
and, after his death, declared with equal zeal in fa^ 
vour of Otho. Knowing their own strength, they 
were inspired with confidence, but a confidence 
that made them judge for themselves, and proceed 
on their march by slow journeys, as their humour 
prompted. The cavalry and auxiliary cohorts came 
forward with more alacrity. 

The troops that marched from Rome were a for- 
midable body. They consisted of five prsetorian co- 
Iu>rts, several squadrons of horse, and the first le- 
gion. To th^se were added two thousand gladia- 
tors; a resource altogether ignoble, but m civil com- 
motions often employed by generals of the first repu- 
tation. Anoius Callus and Yestricius Spurinna (b) 
were sent at the head of this whole force, with or- 
ders to take post on the banks of the Po. The first 
intention was to keep the eiiemy locked up in Gaul; 
but that project proved abortive, Cascina having 
already passed the Alps. Otho followed with a se- 
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BOOK lect body of the praetorian guards, and all the vete- 

-—rj^ — rans of that corps, with the city cohorts, and a pro- 

822. digious number draughted from the marines. On 

69.' the march he betrayed no symptom of sloth (c), no 

passion for luxury: he advanced on foot, at the head 

of the colours, covered with an iron breast-fdate, 

rough and soldier-like, exhibiting a striking contrast 

to his former character. 

XIL In this posture of affairs, fortune seemed to 
open a flattering prospect. Otho was master of the 
greatest part of Italy, and his fleets had the com- 
mand of the sea. To the foot of the maritime Alps 
(a) the country was in his possession. To pass over 
those mountains, and make a descent on Narbon Gaul, 
was the measure which he had projected. To con- 
duct that expedition he appointed Suedius Cle* 
mens, Antonius Novellus, and JSmilius Pacencis. 
The last was loaded with irons by his own soldiers. 
Antonius Novellus lost all authority; and Suedius 
Clemens, proud of his rank, but not knowing how 
to maintain it, yielded too much to the humours of 
the men. He preserved no discipline, and yet was 
eager for action. His army presented no appearance 
of men marching through their own country. They 
forgot that Italy was their native soil, and that the 
lands and houses belonged to their fellow citizens. 
Regardless of the Roman name, they laid waste the 
country with fire and sword; they pillaged, destroy- 
ed, and plundered as if the war had been in a 
foreign realm, against the enemies of their country. 
The wretched inhabitants were oppressed by men. 
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against whom, baviog entertained no fear, they had book 
prepared no defence. The fields were covered with \i^ q ' 
grain and cattle; the houses were open; and the ^^' 
owners, with their wives and children, went forth, ^• 
in the simplicity of then* hearts, to meet the army. 
In the midst of peace, they were surrounded with all 
the horrors of war. Marius Maturus was, at that 
time, governor of the maritime Alps. He resolved 
to dispute the passage with Others troops, and for 
that purpose armed the youth of the country. In the 
first encounter, the mountaineers were either cut 
to pieces or put to the rout. A band of rustics, sud- 
denly levied, and ignorant of military discipline, 
could not make head against a regular army. Ex* 
pecting no fame from victory, they feared no disgrace 
from an ignominious flight 

XIII. An opposition so rash and feeble served 
only to exasperate the Othonian soldiers. They fell 
with fury upon Albium Intemelium, a municipal 
town. The late victory was a fruitless advantage, 
affording neither spoil nor plunder. The peasants 
had no property, and their arms were of no value. 
Even prisoners of war could not be made. The 
fugitives k* ew the course of the country, and were 
too swift of foot Enraged at the disappointment, 
the soldiers wreaked their vengeance on the inno- 
cent inhabitants of Intemelium, and glutted their 
avarice with the effects of innocent men. Amidst 
the barbarities committed on this occasion, a Ligu- 
rian woman gave a noble example of courage and 
maternal affection. She had concealed her child 

VOL. IV. 18 
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BOOR from the fary of the slaughtering sword. The sol- 

^ ^^ ^ diers, fully persuaded that she bad deposited her trea* 

822. sure in the same place, stretched her on the rack, 

69. and pressed the unhappy mother to tell where she 

had secured her son. She laid her hand on her 

womb, and ^^ Here,'^ she said, ^ here my child is 

" sheltered^' From that moment, unmoved by me^ 

naces^ and unsubdued by torture, she never changed 

her tone. Nothing could conquer that generous 

obstinacy. She died a bri^t example of undaunted 

virtue. 

XIV, Meanwhile, Fabius Yalens received inteU 
ligence that OUio's fleet was hovering on the coast 
of Narbon Gaul, with intent to invade that province, 
which had already embraced the interest of Y itel* 
lius. The adjacent colonies, by their deputies, sued 
for protection. Yalens dispatched two Tungrian 
cohorts, four squadrons of horse, with the whole 
^cavalry of the Treviri, under the command of Julius 
Classicus; reserving, however, a sufficient detach- 
ment from those forces, to garrison the port of 
Forojulium, that the colony might not, while the 
troops marched up the country, lie exposed to sud- 
den incursions from the fleet This arrangement 
being made, Classicus marched in quest of the 
enemy, at the head of twelve troops of horse^ and a 
select body from the cohorts. To these were added 
the Ligurian cohort, which had been usually quar- 
tered at Forojulium, and five hundred men from 
PiMinonia, not yet ranged in companies under dis- 
ttnet and regular fioioure. Neither side dechned an 
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engageuieiit The dispositkui made by Otho^s offi* book 
cers wa^ as follows: A body of marines^ intermixed ^.u/c. 
with the peasantry^ took po«t on the heights near ^^ 
the sea. The level q^ce between the hiUs and the ^' 
coast was occupied by the praetorian soldiers j and, 
to support them, the fleet stood in close to the diore, 
drawn up in order of battle, and presenting a formi* 
dable line. The strength of the Yitellians, consist- 
ing in cavalry, was stationed in front; the infantry 
close embodied in the rear, and their Alpine moun- 
taineers on the ridge of the neighbouring hills. The 
Treveiian squadrons began the attack with less skill 
th^n courage. The veterans of Others army re^ 
ceived the attack in front, while their peasants, from 
the high grounds, dischai^ed a volley of stones, and, 
being expert slingers, annoyed the enemy in iank. 
They mixed in the lines with the r^ular soldiers, and 
performed feats ci valour. In the moment of vic- 
tory, there was no distinction between the coward 
and the brave; all pursued their advantage witti 
equal ardour. The Y itellians were thrown into dis- 
order; and, being, driven towards the margin of the 
sea, they were there attacked in the rear by the 
soldiers belongii^ to the fleet This was a dan- 
ger unforeseen. Hemmed in on every side, they 
must have been to a man cut off, if the night had 
not come on in time to favour their retreat, and re- 
stram the victinrious army from pursuing them in 
their flight 

XY. The Yitellians, though defeated, still retain- 
ed their warlike spirit. With a reinforcement dnwm 
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"^ ^ ^ finding the enemy elate- with joy, and by success 
2^ lulled into security, they assaulted the outposts, put 
^^* the advanced guard to the sword, and forced their 
way into the camp. The Othonians were struck 
with terror, and near the fleet all was tumult and 
disorder. The surprise, however, soon began to 
subside. The Othonians betook themselves to an 
adjacent hill, and, having there collected their 
strength, rushed down with impetuous fury. A 
dreadful slaughter followed. The Tungrian co- 
horts stood the brunt of the action, till their com- 
manding officers fell under a shower of darts. The 
Othonians conquered, but their victory was dearly 
bought. They pursued the flying enemy with more 
rage than prudence, when the Treverian cavalry 
wheeling round, attacked them in the rear, and put 
a large party to the sword. From this time, the two 
armies remained inactive. As if a truce had taken 
place, and both sides had agreed by compact to 
suspend hostilities, and no more molest each other 
by sudden incursions, the Yitellians retired to Anti- 
polis, a municipal town of Narbon Gaul, and the 
Othonians to Albingaunum, in the inland part of 
Liguria. 

XVI. Corsica, Sardinia, and the rest of the 
islands in those seas, were overawed by the victo- 
rious fleet, and kept in subjection to Otho Corsica, 
indeed, suffered a sudden convulsion from the te- 
merity of the governor. The name of this officer 
was Decimus Pacarius. Though the island, in a 
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war carried od by such powerful adversaries, was book 
of no importance, he endeavoured to seduce the in- ^ ^^ ^ 
habitants to the interest of Yitellius. The project, ^^ 
which would have decided nothing, ended in his ^- 
own ruin. He summoned a council of the leading 
men, and communicated his design. Claudius Phir- 
ricus^ who commanded the galleys on that station, 
and Qjuinctius Gertus, a Roman knight, objected to 
the measure, and were put to instant death. The 
rest of the assembly, terrified by this act of violence, 
swore fidelity to YiteHius. The populace, as usual, 
blind and ignorant, but by contagion catching the 
fears of others, followed the example of the leading 
chiefs. Pacarius began to muster his men, and train 
them to the use of arms. A race of rude and vulgar 
peasants, who had no relish for the fatigue of mili<* 
tary discipline, began to consider the nature of their 
situation, and their inability to support a war. 
^ They were islanders remote from Germany, and 
^ out of the reach of the legions. The fleets of Otho 
^ commanded the seas, and had lately ravaged fhe 
^^ maritime countries, though defended by the co- 
^ horts and cavalry of Yitellius.^' This reflection 
produced a sudden change in every mind. They 
resolved to assert their independence, not with open 
force, but by covert stratagem; and, for that pur- 
pose,|to lie in wait for their opportunity. Pacarius, 
as soon as his train of visiters left him, retired to 
his bath. In that moment the conspirators fell upon 
him naked and disarmed. He was put to instant • 
death, and his attendants suflered the same fate. 
Their heads, like those of traitors, were conveyed 
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^ ^' ^ warded by that prince, nor punished hy Viteltius. 

/823. • Id the mass Of atrocious deeds that disgraced the 

69. times, petty villanies were suffered to pass with im* 

punity. 

XVIL The cavalry, called the Stllanian squap- 
RON, had, as already mentioned (a), forced their 
way into Italy, and there fixed the seat of war. la 
the conduct of these men nothing proceeded from 
principle. They had no regard for Otho, nor so 
much as a wish to serve Yitellius; but, thehr vigour 
being relaxed by a long peace, and their minds de* 
based and prepared for slavery, they stood ready 
to stretch their necks to the yoke, whatever hand 
imposed it, in their choice of a master wholly m* 
different. The fairest portion of Italy (&), extending 
from the Po to the Alps, with all its fertile plains 
and flourishing cities, was in the possession of Tl- 
tellius; the forces sent forward by Ca^cina bavipg 
ahready penetrated into that quarter. At Cremona a 
Pannonian cohort laid down their arms; and between 
Placentia and Ticinum a party of a hundred horse, 
with a thousand marines, were made prisoners. lo 
this tide of success nothing could withstand the vi* 
gour of the Y itellians. The F6 opposed its stream 
and its banks in vain. To the Batavians, and the 
troops from beyond the Rhine, the river was no 
more than a new motive to inflame their ardour. 
• They passed over wfth their usual rapidity under 
the walls of Placentia, and in nght of the enemy. 
Having gained a footing on the land, they inter- 
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Gq>ted ttie enemy^s scouts, and spread sQch a gene- book 
ral panic, that all who escaped their fury fled with ^ ^j' ^ 
precipitatioD, announitiiig the arriyal of Caecina and ^^ 
his whole army. ^^ 

XYIIL Spurinna, who commanded at Placentia, 
was well informed of Caecina's motions. He knew 
him to b€i still at a distance; and, if at any time he 
should show himself before the place, he had taken 
his measures. Three prsetorian cohorts, and no more 
than a thousand vexiDaries, with a small body of 
horse, would be ill opposed to a veteran army. He 
resolved, therefore, to remain within his fortifica- 
tions. But an unruly soldiery, fierce and unskilled 
in military operations, was not to be restrained. 
They seized the colours, and sallied forth in a body. 
The general endeavoured in vain to check their vio- 
lence; the men pointed their weapons at his breast; 
they spumed at the tribunes and centurions, who 
extolled the wisdom of their superior officer; they 
rejected all advice, declaring aloud that treason was 
at work; they were betrayed: and Cascina was in- 
vited to take possession of the place. Spurinna was 
obliged to yield to this sudden frenzy, and even to 
proceed on the march* He went forth against his 
will, but with a show of approbation, in hopes, if the 
sedition died away, that he might then resume his 
former authority. 

XIX. The soldiers pusl^d on with spirit, till the 
Po appearing in sight, and ni^t coming on, they 
halted for the first tiioie. It was now judged neces- 
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'• — were new to men who had only served within the 

A. u. c. ^ 

822. walls of Rome. Their ferocity abated, and they be* 

69. ' gan to see their error. The veterans in the service 
condemned their own credulity, and pointed out to 
their comrades the common danger of aU, if Csecina 
with a numerous army had come up in time to sur- 
round them in a wide champaign country. Through* 
out the ranks nothing was heard but penitence and 
submission. The tribunes and centurions regained 
their inlBuence, and all were loud in praise of their 
general, who had, with judgment, chosen a strong 
and powerful colony for the seat of war. Spurinna 
seized his opportunity, choosing rather to convince 
by reason, than to irritate by reprqof. Having quell- 
ed the sedition, he left some flying parties to watch 
the motions of the enemy, and, with an army now 
disposed to obey his orders, marched back to Pla* 
centia. The fortifications of the place were repaired ; 
new works were added; towers were constructed; 
the soldiers were provided with arms; and, what was 
of greater moment, a spirit of discipline and prompt 
obedience was diffused through the army. This was^ 
DO doubt, an essential service. Want of courage could 
not be imputed to Otho^s party. Inattention to their 
superior officers was the disadvantage under which 
they laboured. 

XX. Csecina advanced into Italy,' with a well- 
conducted army^ observing in his march the strict- 
est discipline, as if on the other side of the Alps he 
had left his cruelty and love of plunder. His dress 
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gave offence to the colonies throng whkh he pass^ book. 
ed. His mantle, decorated mih various colours,' 
passed for a mark of arrogance; and bis drawers (a), 
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823. 
A. D. 

used only by savage nations, did not agree with the ^^- 
ideas of a Roman citizen. Besides this, the splendid 
appearance of his wife, Salonina, mounted on a sn*" 
perb horse, adorned with purple ornaments, though 
in itself a matter of no importance, and certainly in^ 
jnrious to no person whatever, was held to be a 
public insult Such is the nature of the human mind, 
disposed at aR times to behold with jealousy the 
sudden elevation of new men, and to demand, that 
he, who has been known in a humble station, should 
know how to rise in the world with temper and 
modest dignity. Csecina passed the Po, and by ne^ 
gotiation and artful promises endeavoured to seduce 
tiie leaders of Otho^s party. The like insidious game 
was played againirt himself Botfi sides talked of 
peace and concord, but they amused each other 
with words of specious sound, importing nothing. 
Thred of fruitless artifices, Caecina began to concert 
his measures for the reduction of Fhcentia. He de* 
termined to invest the place; and knowing how 
much the fame of the general, and by consequence, 
the events of war, depend on the first exploit, he 
made every preparation for carrying on the siege 
with vigour. 

XXI. The first approach to the town displayed 
the bravery, but nothing of the skill, which might 
be expected from a veteran army. The soldiers, 
intoxicated wiA liquor, advanced to the foot of the 
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— ^ — tack, a magnificent ampfiith^atre, which stood on 

822. ' the outside of the fortifications, was set on fire, 

A. I> 

69. ' and levelled to the ground. Whether this was occa- 
sioned by the flaming brands and other combusti- 
bles thrown in by the besiegers, or by the like mis- 
sive weapons discharged from the .works, can not 
now be ascertained. The vulgar herd of the city, 
apt and willing, like the populace in every quarter, 
to believe whatever malignity can invent, imputed 
the disaster to the neighbouring colonists, who saw 
with envy a spacious and magnificent structure, 
that surpassed every monument of art and labour 
throughout Italy. The sense of this misfortune, 
however begun, was lost in the pressure of imme- 
diate danger; but the enemy was no sooner with- 
drawn from the walls, than the inhabitants, in the 
moment of security, lamented the loss of their am- 
phitheatre, as the worst calamity that could befal 
them. Caecina was repulsed with considerable loss. 
The night, on both sides, was employed in neces- 
sary preparations. The Yitellians provided them- 
selves with moving penthouses, and other warlike 
machines, under which the men might advance to 
sap the foundation of the walls. The besieged were 
busy in preparing stakes and rafts of timber, with 
huge heaps of stone and lead and brass, in order to 
crush the assailants under their own works. Both 
armies felt every motive that could rouse their va- 
lour. The love of glory, and the fear of shame, 
throbbed in every breast In the camp of the Vitel- 
lians, nothing was heard but the vigour of the le- 
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gions, and the fame of the German armies; within ^^ 
the town the honour of the city cohorts, and the a.jd^c. 
dignity of the prsetorian bands, were the topics that 
inflamed their minds with heroic ardour. They con- 
sidered the Vitellians as a set of desperate adven- 
turers, and despised them as barbarians, foreigners, 
and aliens in Italy; while, in their turn, they were 
held in contempt by the besiegers, as a weak ener- 
vate band, who had lost every warlike principle in 
die circus and the theatres of Rome. Otho and 
YiteUius were ttie subject of alternate praise and 
calumny; but praise was soon exhausted, and for 
abuse each party found abundant materials. 

XXn. At the return of day, the city and the 
country round displayed a scene of warlike prepa- 
ration: the walls and ramparts were covered with 
Othonian soldiers, and the fields glittered with the 
blaze of hostile arms. The legions in close array 
advanced to the assault, and the auxiliaries in sepa- 
rate divisions. The attack began with a volley of 
stones and darts aimed at the highest part of the 
fortifications; and where the works were either im- 
paired by time, or thinly manned, the Vitellians 
attempted a scalade. The German auxiliaries, rend- 
ing the air with their savage war-songs, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of their country, waving their 
shields over Hieir shoulders,, advanced with unpetu- 
ous fury; while the garrison, with deliberate aim, 
discharged a volley of stones and darts. In the 
mean time, the legionary soldiers, under their co- 
vered way, battered the foundation of the walls, and, 
having thrown up mounds of earth, attempted to 
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BOOK force the ff^$. A pile of mmj «toi)e«i which bad 
A.u!a ^^^ prepa^i^d by the hewej^d, wa^ in^tantlj rolled 
^ down with pvodigiQus ruiq: the YiteUians, criiahed 
luider th^ weight, or tpap^«d with darts, ky 
wounded, opiaimed, an4 otaqgled,. at tho foot of the 
ramparts* Ilarror and Qoofqsioa followed. The 
Othonians wer^ inspired with fresh Q^wage, Th^e 
slaqghtei* increased; aiid tihj^ assailaats, Qndi«g all 
their efiprts def^ated^ with great precifntation^ and 
iiQ Ies§ diphoaour, sounded a retreat. Csecioa saw 
the folly of an enterprise rashly undertaken* To 
avoid further* disgrace, he resolved to raise the siege^ 
and leave a cauipi where be had nothing to expect 
but reproach and shame. He repassed the Po, and 
hepfc his mach towards Crwiooa. He had i^ot pro- 
ceeded fart whe^ be was joined by TuruUiusCerea- 
l)s, a centurion qf principal rank, who bad served 
ynder biw in Ger«»any. and also by Julius IRrigw^ 
ticus, a Batavian by birth: the former deserted wiUi 
a strong body of marine soldiers, and the lattey with 
a small party of borsje* 

^Xni. Spurinna^ as soon 9s he was infornMd oC 
the piovements of the ene»y, send d^paichea ta 
Annius Gallus, with the partisulaw. of the aiege, th& 
gallant defence of Placeutia, and the measures coo.- 
certed by Csecina- QaUijs was then on bjia inar«hqi 
at the head of the first legion,, to the relief of the 
place^ little imagining that a few cohorts would be 
able to hold out against the strength and valour of 
the German afmy. Jt wa3> however, no sooner 
Ik^owu (hat C^^cina M abandoned his enterj^ise. 
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asd waa then proceeding to Cremoaa, tiian the spirit book 
of the legions blazed out at oo^e. They desired to a. u.c ' 
be led against the enemy. Their inpatienee rose to ^^^ 
a pitch little short of sedition. It was with difficulty ^* 
tbftt Gallue appeased ttie tmnnlt He made hak at 
Bedriacucn (a), a viBage situate between Terona and 
Cremona, and unhai^pdy famotiBfor ihealau^iter of 
two Roman armies. Aboii^t the same time ^ 
Othonians gamed a second advantage oyer the ene- 
my. Martius Macer ftwght wi& success near 
Cremona. That officer^ with the spirit of enterprise 
that distinguished hm^ embarked tke gladiators on 
the Po^ and) making a suddc^i descent on the oppo- 
site bank^ feH with fury on the auxiliaries of Yitellius. 
All who attempted ta make bead against Urn were 
put to the sword} the rest fled with preeipitatiim to 
Cremona Macer was not willing to lose by rash* 
ness the fruit of his victory. He knew that, by the 
arrival of fresh forces, the fortune of the day might 
be chaQged,( and, for that reason, recalled his men 
frooi the pursuit This measure spread a genend 
disQonten tamongst the soldiers. It was tibe misfortuiie 
<^ Otho's party to^be on all occasions infected with 
suspicion, and, with a strange perver»ty, to put the 
worst construction on tiie ccmduct of their olBGicers. 
The base of heart and petuknt of tongue com- 
bined tcf ether,, and with virulent invective defamed 
and hlacbsened every ehaiaeter without distinction. 
KvenAnniud Gattns, $u0traylus Faulinus^ Marius 
Cebus, thi^ee eminent generate, did not escape the 
shaftS) of calwnny. They were charged with va-- 
rious crimes. But the murderers of Galba were 
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II 
j^ ^ q ' and finding no respite from remorse and fear, these 

^^' miscreants made it their business to embroil, to dis- 
^9' tract, and throw every thing into confusion. They 
gave vent to their seditious designs with open inso- 
lence, and by clandestine letters infused their venom 
into the mind of Otho; a mind too susceptible, al- 
ways hearkening to every malignant whisper, and 
only guarded against men of worth and honour; in 
prosperity weak and irresolute; in distress collect- 
ed, firm, determined; misfortune made him abetter 
man. In his present situation, easily alarmed, and 
suspecting all his officers, he sent to Rome for his 
brother Titianus, and committed to him the whole 
conduct of the war. The interval was filled by Cel- 
sus and Pqiulinus with active enterprise and brilliant 
success. 

XXIY. Cascina felt the disgrace of his late defeat, 
and saw with anxiety the fame of his army moul- 
dering away. He had been roughly handled at Pla- 
centia, his auxiliaries were cut to pieces, and in 
every skirmish, not worthy of a particular detail, the 
enemy had the advantage. He likewise knew by 
sure intelligence that Valens was advancing with his 
army,^ and that commander might reap the laurels 
of the war. To prevent a circumstance so humilia- 
ting, he resolved, with more courage than judgment, 
to redeem his glory. With this intent he marched 
to a village called Castorum (a), distant about twelve 
miles from Cremona. At that place, in a wood that 
overhangs the road, he stationed the flower of hisaux- 
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iliaries in ambuscade. His cavalry had orders to book 
take an advanced post, and, after provoking an en- ^ u. c. 
gagement, to give ground at once, and draw the ene- ^^ 
my forward, till an unexpected sally could be made ^^ 
from the wooda The stratagem was betrayed to the 
generals of Others army. Paulinus took the command 
of the infantry, while Celsus led on the cavalry. Their 
men were ranged in order of battle. In the left wing 
were placed the vexillaries of the thirteenth legion^ 
four auxiliary cohorts, and five hundred horse. The 
high road was occupied by three prsetorian cohoils, 
who formed the centre. The right wing consisted 
of the first legion, two auxiliary cohorts, and five 
hundred horse. Besides these, a thousand of the 
cavalry, selected from the praetorian and auxilia- 
ry bands, were kept as a body of reserve to sup- 
port the broken ranks, or, if the enemy gave 
way, to rush on at once and complete the vic- 
tory. 

XXY. Before the two armies came to action, the 
yitellians feigned a flight Aware of the stratagem, 
Celsus checked the ardour of his men, and in his 
turn pretended to give ground. The adverse party, 
as they lay in ambush, thought they saw their op^ 
portunity, and, rushing forward inconsiderately^ fell 
into a snare. The legions flanked them from both 
wings; the cohorts attacked in front; and the cavalry, 
wheeling round with rapidity, charged in the rean 
Suetonius Paulinus still kept his infantry out of the 
engagement. By his natural temper slow and deli- 
berate, he chose to take his measures with precau- 
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bis success to the chance of war. He ordered the 
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hottows to be filled up, the ground to be cleared, 
^^' and his ranks to be extended ; wisely judging that 
it would then be time to think <^ victory, when he 
had taken care not be conquered. During this 
delay the Yitellians seized the opportunity to shift 
their ground. They betook themselves to the adja- 
cent vineyards, thick with interwoven branches, 
and, by consequence, difficult of access. Having 
there, and in a wood that lay contiguous, found a 
safe retreat, they recovered their courage, and sallied 
out to attack the prastorian cavalry. The best and 
bravest officers of that corps were cut to pieces. 
Epiphanes (a), the Eastern king who in support of 
Otho^s cause faced every danger^ was wounded in 
tiie enge^ement 

XXYI. At length the infantry under the com- 
mand of Paulinus, entered into the action. T^e 
front line of the ^emy gave way at once, and the 
parUes that came to support them were in \Ske man- 
ner put to the rout. Cascina had not the ju(]^ent 
to act with bis whole strengtib at once. He brought 
up bis men in detachments; and the consequence was, 
that, coming forward in succession, and no where 
strong enou^, they soon gave way, and fled with 
the ranks already broken. During this confusion, a 
violent tumult broke out in Csecina^s e^mp. The 
soldiers were enraged that the whole army was not 
drawn out. They seized Julius Gratus, prsefect 
of the camp, and loaded him with irons, on a suspi- 
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cion that he held secret intelligence with his brottier book 
Julias Fronto, at that time a tribune in Otbo's army, ^ ^ ^ 
and, under a similar accusation, then confined in ^^ 
prison by the adverse party. Nothing now could ^• 
equal the disorder and consternation that covered 
the whole VitelUan army. In the camp, in the field 
of battle, in the flight, and amongst the parties that 
came to support the fugitives, the confusion was 
such, that, if Paulinus had not sounded a retreat, it 
was the general opinion that Cascina, with his whole 
army, might have been cut to pieces. In defence of 
his conduct, Paulinus answered, that, seeing how 
much toil and labour still remained, he was not will- 
ing to expose his men, already spent with the fatigue 
of the day, to fresh forces kept in reserve, and ready 
to issue from the adverse camp. An exhausted sol- 
diery might, in that case, be overpowered; and, if 
once broken, no post, no station remained behind. 
With this reasoning the judicious few were satisfied, 
but in the lower ranks of the army discontent and . 
murmuring still prevailed. 

XXVII. The loss sustained in this engagement 
had no other effect on the vanquished Yitellians, 
than to reduce their turbulent spirit to a sense of 
military duty. Caecina threw the whole blame of his 
defeat upon the ungovernable temper of the army, at 
all times more disposed to mutiny thaa to face the 
enemy. The men now saw their error, and began to 
<submit to authority. Nor was this the case with re- 
gard to Cascina only: the same reformation showed 
itself in ttie camp of Fabius Yalens, who was now 
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II. ^ ' 

^ g ^ his command were taught, by the late event, no 

^^^^ longer to despise the enemy. To retrieve the hon- 
^9 our of the army, they now were willing to behave 
with due submission to their general They had 
been, not long before, guilty of a bold and danger- 
ous tumult, of which, at the exact4)oint of time, no 
notice could be taken, without breaking (he thread 
of the narrative, and departing too much from the 
transactions under Csecina. 

It may now be proper to give an account of that 
insurrection. The reader will remember, that, in the 
war between Nero and Vitidex, the cohorts of the 
Batavian nation separated from th6 fourteenth legidn> 
then on its way to Britain; and having heard, in the 
city of the Lingones, of commotions in favour of 
yitellius, went over to the standard of Fabius Va- 
lens. Their arrogance, from that time, knew no 
bounds. They paraded the camp, in every quarter, 
and in the tents of the legions, making it their 
boast, '' that by them the fourteendi legion had been 
" overawed; by them Italy was wrested out of the 
^^ hands of Nero; and upon their swords the issue 
'' of the war depended." The Roman soldiers heard 
these speeches with indignation; disputes and quar- 
rels filled the camp, and discipline was at an end. 
Yalens saw his authority lessened, and knew too 
well, that, from clamour fo actual mutiny the transi 
tion is short and sudden. 

XXVIII. In this posture of affairs, Yalens re- 
ceived advice that the Tungrians and Treverians 
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had met with a defeat, and that Otho^s fleet was book 
hovering on the coast of Narbon Gaul. He took that XuTcT' 
opportunity to order a detachment of the Batavians /^^ 
to march to the relief of the province; intending, at ^^' 
the same time, by a stroke of policy, to divide the 
mutinous troops^ whom, in their collective body, he 
found impatient of control. This measure gave um- 
brage to the rest of his army. The auxiliaries mur- 
mured, and the legions complained aloud, ^^that 
^^ they were now to lose the bravest troops in the 
'^ service. Tlie enemy was near at hand, and was 
^^ Aat a time to withdraw a body of gallant soldiers, 
^^ who had so often fought with undaunted courage, 
^^ and so often returned crowned with victory? If a 
^ single province is of more moment than the city of 
^^ Rome, and the empire is but a secondary consid- 
^ eration, why not march with the united strength of 
^' the whole army? On the other hand, if Italy must 
^ be the theatre of war; if there, and there only, a 
^ decisive victory can be obtained, why separate from 
^ the army those gallant veterans, like the soundest 
'^ limbs cut off from the body?^' 

XXIX. To allay this ferment, Yalens went forth, 
preceded by his lictors. The men paid no regard to 
their general; they pelted him with stones; they 
forced him to fly before them; they pursued with 
opprobrious language, accusing him of having em- 
bezzled, to his own private use, the spoils of Gaul, 
the gold of Yienne (a), and the recompense due 
to the soldiers for all their toil and labour. They 
rushed to hia pavilion, pills^ed his camp-equipage^ 
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^ ■ ^'^ ground with their spears and javelins. Valens, in 

^^^ the mean time, disguised like a slave, lay concealed 
^' in the tent of an officer of the cavalr}\ AljAenus 
Varus, the prasfect of the camp, saw the frenzy sub^ 
siding, and, in the ebb of their passions, thought it 
best to let repentance take 'possession of them by 
degrees. With that intent, he gave orders to the 
centurions neither to visit the night watch, nor suf- 
fer the usual signals to be given by sound of trum- 
pet A dead silence followed. The mutineers stood 
covered with astonishment, wondering that no one 
assumed the command; they gazed at each other, 
and trembled at being left to themselves.* By silence 
and resignation they hoped to give a proof of re- 
turning virtue. In the end they burst into tears, 
and with humble supplications implored forgiveness. 
Yalens ventured to appear. As soon as the soldiers 
saw him beyond expectation safe, unhurt, in a sor- 
did dress, with tears starting from his eyes, a min- 
gled tumult of joy and sorrow and affection swelled 
in every breast With the • quick transition of pas- 
sions common with the multitude, they poured forth 
iheir congratulations; and with shouts of applause 
placed their general amidst the eagles and stand- 
ards, on his tribunal. Yalens acted with well-timed 
moderation. No man was singled out for punish- 
ment. Afraid, however, that, by too much cool- 
ness, he might make them suspect some deep design^ 
he thought fit to reprimand a few by name, and 
his resentment went no further. In the distractions 
of a civil war, he knew that the power of the ge- 
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neral is never equal to the liberty claimed by his book 
soldiers (6). "' 

XXX. While Yalens employed his ariiiy in 
throwing up entrenchments at Ticinum, an account 
of Caecina's defeat reached the camp. The flame of 
sedition was ready to break out a second time. All 
agreed, that by the treachery of Valens they were 
detained from the field of battle. They resolved to 
linger no longer; they scorned to wait the motions of 
an inactive commander; they marched before the 
colours, and, ordering the standand-bearers to push 
on with alacrity, never halted, till by a rapid march^ 
they joined C»cina's army. In that camp Valens 
was in no kind of credit The vanquished soldiers 
complained, that with an inferior force they were left 
exposed to the enemy; and by extolling the strength 
and valour of their new friends, they hoped to con- 
ciliate esteem, and throw from themselves the im- 
putation of cowardice. Valens was at the head of an 
army which exceeded that of Gaecina by almost 
double the number, and yet the latter was the fa* 
vourite of the men. His liberal spirit gained him 
friends, and his generosity was praised by all. To 
the vigour of youth he united a graceful figure, and 
he possessed those nameless qualities (a), which, 
though of no solid value, conciliate favour, me« 
know not why. Hence a spirit of emulation be- 
tween the two commanders. CdBcina objected to his 
rival the sordid vices that disgraced his character; 
and, in return, Valens laughed at a man elate with 
pride and vain ostentation. And yet the two chiefe 
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' In their zeal for <|he common cause, their mutual 
822. animosities were suppressed, though not extinguish* 
69. ed. In their letters, they treated Otho and his licen- 
tious practices in a style that showed they scorned 
all terms of future reconciliation. The conduct of 
the officers in the opposite army was very different 
They spoke of Yitellius with reserve; and though 
his manners afforded ample materials for invective, 
they chose to contain themselves within the bounds 
of prudence. 

XXXI. It may be here observed, that, whatever 
were the shades of vice in the opposite characters of 
the contending chiefs, death, in the end, made the 
true distinction between them: Otho fell with glory, 
and Yitellius with disgrace and infamy. During 
their lives, men dreaded greater mischief from the 
unbridled passions of Otho, than from the sluggish 
debauchery of Yitellius. The murder of Galba made 
the former an object of detestation; while the latter 
was never charged with being the author of the 
war (a). Yitellius by his gluttony and sensual appe- 
tites, was his own enemy; Otho, by his profusion, 
his cruelty, and his daring spirit, was the enemy of 
his country. As soon as the forces under Gaecina 
and Yalens had formed a junction, the Yitellian 
party wished for nothing so much as a decisive ac- 
tion. Otho was not determined which was most for 
his interest, a speedy engagement or a lingering 
war. In this state of irresatution, he called a coun- 
cil, when Suetonius Paulinus, an officer surpassed 
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by DO man of that age, judged it consistent with his book 
high military character, to weigh all circumstances, ^ ^' 
and upon the whole to give a decided opinion. He ^' 
contended, that to bring the dispute to an immediate 69.' 
issue, was the business of Vitellius; and, on the con- 
trary, to draw the war into length, was the game 
that Otho ought to play. H€ argued as follows: 

XXXII. '' The whole collected force of Vitel- 
^^ lius is now in Italy:- the resources Which he has 
^^ left behind him are inconsiderable. From Gaul 
^^ he has nothing to ei^pect The spirit of that fierce 
^^ and turbulent people is still in agitation ; and while 
^ Germany with hostile numbers, is ever ready to 
^^ invade tlie Roman provinces, the banks of the 
^^ Rhine can not be left naked and defenceless. The 
^^ legions in Britain have the natives on their hands, 
^^ and they are divided by the sea. Spain can not 
" boast of resources. The province of Narbon 
^^ Gaul has been harassed by Otho^s fleet, and is 
^^ still covered with consternation. The part of Italy 
" which lies beyond the Po, is shut in by the Alps, 
^^ deprived of all relief by sea, and the armies that 
^^ passed that way have made the whole country a 
^^ scene of desolation. There is no place from which 
^^ Vitellius can hbpe to be supplied with grain; and 
"^^ be who wants provisions, in a short time will want 
^^ an army. The Germans, a brave and warlike peo- 
^^ pie, constitute the strength and bulwark of the 
" Yitellian party: protract the war, and will they be 
^^ able to go through a summer campaign? The 
^' change of soil, and the heat of the climate, will 
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"ZurcT " ^fi^^ts may be pushed to a prosperous issue, grows 

^^^ '^ languid when drawn into length, and in a state of 
^^ ^^ tedious suspense whole armies have mouldered 
" away. 

'' On the other hand, Otho^s par^ is in uo want 
^^ of supplies; their friends are firm, and great re- 
^' sources are still in reserve* IVnnonia, Maesia, 
^^ Dalmatia, and the eastern provinces, are able to 
^V send numerous armies into the field. All Italy de- 
^* Clares for Otho: Rome, the capital of the empire, 
'^ is still in his possession; and, above all, he has 
^^ on his side the senate and the Roman people ; illus- 
^' trious names, and always of the first importance, 
^^ though their glory in some conjunctures has been 
^^ eclipsed. There is still in reserve a store of wealth, 
^^ both public and private; and riches at all times 
^^ are the sinews of war, in public dissensions more 
^^ powerful than the sword. The soldiers in (he 
^' service of Otho are in good condition, inured te 
^^ Italy, or seasoned to the heat in warmer climates. 
^^ In their front the river Po is a barrier, and there 
*' are fortified cities, strongly garrisoned, all deter- 
^^ mined to hold out to the last Of this the gallant 
^ defence of Hacentia is a sufficient proof For 
'^ these reasons, a slow and lingering war is the best 
^' expedient. Pass but a few days, and the fourteenth 
^ legion, famous for its bravery, will arrive with a 
^^ strong reinforcement of auxiliaries from M sesia. A 
^^ council of war may then be called; and should it be 
^^ thought advisable to hazard a battle, Otho, in ttiat 
'^ event, may take the field with a superior army.^^ 
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XXXIIL Marius Celsus concurred in this opi* book 
nbn. Annlus Gallus was not present He had been a. u. c. 
hurt by a fall from his horse a few days before, and /^ 
was not yet recovered; but, being consulted by per- ^^• 
sons sent for the purpos^ he acceded to the coun« 
sels of Paulinas. Otho was for trying the issue of a 
battle. His brother Titianus, and Proculus, the pras* 
feet of the prastorian guards, though neither of them 
had any military experience, did what in them lay to 
incite a temper of itself rash and precipitate. The 
gods, they said, and the tutelar genius of Otho, were 
present in council, and would not fail to guide and 
animate the battle. Such was the language of flattery. 
They made their poison palatable, and no man pre- 
sumed to administer an antidote. 

To offer battle was the result of the debate; but 
whether the emperor should command in person, or 
withdraw to a place of safety, was a question still 
to be discussed. Celsus and Paulinus gave no opi- 
nion. To expose the prince to the' dangers of the 
field, was more than they chose to hazard. That 
point was left to the authors of the pernicious coun- 
sel already given. By their advice Otho retired to 
Brixellum, there to reserve himself for the good 
of the people and the majesty of empire. From 
this day the ruin of Otho may be dated. He took 
with him a considerable detachment of the praato- 
rian cohorts, the body-guard, and a strong party of 
horse. After their departure, the spirit of the army 
began to droop.- They suspected their officers. The 
prince, to whom the soldiers were faithfully attach- 
ed, and who, in return, confided in them, and them 
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^ u c. ^J'^'^ct, or a general to whose authority the men were 
^^ willing to submit. 

69. ' 

XXXIV. During these transactions, nothing (^ 
all that passed was a secret in the camp of Titellius. 
From the deserters, who in civil wars are always nu- 
merous, and also from the spies, whose genius it », 
while they pry into the secrets of others, to betray 
their own, every thing transpired. Caecina and Ya- 
lens lay in wait for the motions of an enemy, whom 
they saw contriving their own destruction. To plan 
an enterprise was unnecessary, where the best wis- 
dom was to succeed by the folly of oAers. In order, 
however, to give jealousy to the gladiators (a) on 
the opposite bank of the Po, and at the same time to 
keep their oyn^ soldiers employed, they began to 
throw a bridge over the river. As a foundation for 
the work, they ranged in proper order a number of 
boats, made fast at equal distances by strong timbers, 
with their prows turned against the current, and by 
^ their anchors secured from driving from the spot 
The cables were of a length to play in the water, in 
order, when the stream increased, that the vessds 
mi^t be gently lifted up and down without danger 
or confusion. In the boat at the further exb'emity of 
the bridge, they caused a tower to be erected, which 
served at once to close the passage, and give the men 
aistation, where they might, with their battering en* 
gines, prevent the approach of the enemy. 

XXXY. The Otfaonians akM> raised a tower on 
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the opposite bank, a^d thence were able to aiinoj book 
the enemj with massy stones and flaming brands. A ^ ^' ^ - 
small island stood in the middle of the ri?er. The ^^* 

A. D. 

gladiators attempted to pass over in boats; but the ^9- 
Germans, expert in swimmtng, dashed into the 
stream, and took possession of the place. In order 
to dislodge them, Macer put off witii a strong party 
of gladiators on board his galleys: but the gladiators 
were not able to cope with regular soldiers; and the 
motion of the vessels not allowing them a firm foot- 
ing, they fought at a disadvantage with men, who 
from the land were able to discharge their missive 
weapons with surer aim and more certain effect. On 
board the vessels all was hurry and confusion. The 
rowers and combatants obstructed each other. The 
Germans plunged into the river, and, seizing hold 
of the boats, boarded several, and sunk others to the 
bottom. The whole passed under the eye of both 
armies. The ViteUians looked on with j6y, while 
the adverse party, stung with indignation, railed at 
Macer, whom they called the author of their dis- 
grace. 

XXXVI. The Radiators, in such vessels as they 
could save, retreated from the island, and by their 
flight put an end to the engagement Macer was 
devoted to destruction. The soldiers clamoured for 
his blood. One of them darted his lance, and actual- 
ly wounded him; while the rest rushed on sword in 
hand, and would have killed him on thespot, if the 
tribunes and centurions had not interposed to save 
him from their fury. In a short time after, Y estricius 
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~ '^ garrison at Placentia, came up to the main body 

8^- with the cohorts under his command. Macer was 

A.D. 

69. superseded, and in his place Flavius Sabinus, con- 
sul elect, was appointed, to the great joy of the com- 
mon meo, who saw with pleasure every change of 
their officers. The commanders, in their turn, saw 
the unruly spirit of the army, and, with reluctance, 
accepted a service so often disturbed by tumult and 
sedition. 

XXXVII. I find it asserted as a fact, and by 
authors of credit, that the two armies, dreading the 
calamities of war, and at the same thne detesting the 
two rival princes, wjbose flagitious deeds grew every 
day more notorious, were disposed to lay down their 
arms, and either to name a person worthy of the 
succession^ or to refer that matter to the choice of 
the senate. This, we are told, was the consideration 
that weighed with Otho^s generals, when they pro- 
posed to draw the war into length, and, in particu- 
lar, that Paulinus acted with that motive. He was 
the first and most distinguished of the consular rank, 
the highest in military reputation, and his conduct 
in Britain (a) had given superior lustre to his name. 
But though it may be reasonable to adroit, that a few, 
in that juncture, had the public good at heart, and 
wished to see two vile competitors, the most aban- 
doned of mankind^ postponed to a virtuous prince; 
it is, notwithstanding, highly impi*obable, that Pau- 
linus, a man of experience and consummate under- 
standing, should, in an age so corrupt and proffi- 
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gate, amuse himself with hopes of finditagone spark book 
of virtue. He knew the madness of the times; and — H: — 

A. U. C* 

could he expect, that the same infatuated multitude, 833. ' 
whose wickedness had kindled the flame of war^ 69. ' 
would on a sudden prefer the blessings of peace, and 
consent, for the repose of the world, to sheath the 
destructive sword? Can it be imagined, that the 
armies then in the field, dissonant in language, and 
in their manners still more discordant, could ever 
be brought to coalesce in one opinion? Above all, 
can it be supposed that the leading chiefs, a set of 
men immersed in luxury, overwhelmed with debts, 
and conscious of their crimes, would submit to any 
master who was not, like themselves, plunged in 
Tice, and by gratitude for his elevation obliged to 
be the patron of the most pernicious citizens? 

XXX Vni. The k)ve of power and domination 
seems to be an instinct of the human heart (a), im- 
planted by the hand of. nature. Coeval with the 
foundation of Rome, it grew with the growth of the 
empire, and, in the hour of pride and grandeur, broke 
out with resistless violence. Before that period, 
while the republic was in its infancy, the equality of 
conditions was easily preserved In process of time^ 
when the pride of foreign kings was humbled, and 
rival nations siribmitted to the Roman arms, avarice 
began to accumulate riches, and contentions arose 
between the senate and the people. Factious tribunes 
prevailed at one time, and ambitious consuls at 
another. In the heart of the city, and even in the 
Ibrum, the sword of discord was drawn, and those 
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^ ^'*^ Caius Marios, a man sprung from the dregs of the 
823. populace, and Lucius SjUa, fierce and cruel bey<nid 
- 69. ' the rest of the nobility, overturned the constitutioa 
of their country, and on the ruins of public liberty 
established a system of tyranny and lawless power* 
Pompey came soon after, with passions more dis*- 
guised but no way better. From that time, the 
struggle has been for supreme dominion. The Ie» 
gions that filled the plains of Pharsalia, and aft^- 
wards met at Philippi, though composed of Roman 
citizens, never once thought of laying down their 
arms. And are we to believe that the armi^ of 
Otho and Yitellius were of a more pacific temper? 
They had instigations equally powerful: the same 
wrath of the gods pursued them; the same popular 
frenzy kindled the flame of discord; and the same 
vices conspired to urge them on to mutual slaughter. 
Their war, it is true, was ended by a sin^e battle; 
but for that speedy issue the world was indebted, 
not to the virtue of the armies, but to the abject spirit 
of the contending princes. But these reflections on 
the spirit of ancient and modem times have betrayed 
me into a long digression. I resume the thread of 
ray narrative. 

XXXIX. From the time when Otho withdrew to 
Brixellum, his brother Titianus assumed all the pride 
and pomp of commander in chief, but the power and' 
real authority remained in the hands of Proculus. 
Gelsus and Fiaulinus wwe no more llian mere nonu-^ 
nal generals. No man sought thdr advice. They: 
were, in fact, superseded; serving no purpose but 
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that of scree&iDg the foHy of others, and bearing the book 
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blame of blunders not dieir own. The tribunes and • ,, ^ 

A. U. C. 

centurions could rra<fer no effectual service, while 8^- 

A. 1>. 

^orance and insufficiency were preferred, and real 69. 
talents lay neglected. The common men appeared 
with an air of alacrity, but more disposed to cavil 
with their generals, than to execute their orders. A 
sudden resolution was taken to shifl their ground, 
and encamp within four miles of Bedriacum (a). 
They conducted their march, and chose their station, 
with such want of skill, that, though it was then the 
spring of the year, and the country round abound- 
ed with rivers, the army was distressed for want of 
water. The expediency of hazarding a battle became 
again the subject of debate. Otbo, by frequent dis- 
patches, insisted on the most vigorous measures: the 
soldiers called for their emperor, and with clamour 
demanded his presence on the day of battie. Many 
were of opinion, that the forces beyond the Po should 
be called in to remforce the army. History has not 
materials to decide what would have been the most 
prudent measure; but it is certain, that of all possi^ 
ble evils they chose die worst. 

XL. They resolved to march to die conflux of 
the Po (a) and the Addua, at the distance of sixteen 
miles. In this movement the soldiers presented no 
appearance of an army going to offer batde. They 
marched as if going to ppen a campaign, not to de^ 
cide it The measure was in direct oppositirai to die 
advice of Celsus and Paulinus. Those officers re* 
presented die danger of exposing die soldiers, fa- 
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of their baggage, to the attack of an enemy onin- 

^22. cumbered, and fresh from a mardi of four miles only. 
^' An army in that condition would seize their oppor* 
tunity, and begin a genera! assault before Otho's 
men could form the line of battle; perhaps they were 
dispersed in small parties, or employed at the en- 
trenchments. Titianus and Proculus were not to be 
convinced. When overcome by argument, they re- 
sorted to their orders, and the will of the prince was 
a decisive answer. About the same time a Numidian 
horseman (6), posting at full speed, arrived with 
letters from Otho, in a style of sharp reproof con- 
demning the tedious operations of the army, and, in 
a peremptory tone, commanding his generals to 
bring on a decisive action. To a mind like his the 
interval of suspense was dreadful Delay kept him in 
restless anxiety, and hope and fear distracted him. 

XLI. On the same day, while Caecina was em- 
ployed in throwing a bridge over the Po, two prae- 
torian tribunes arrived to demand an interview. 
They were admitted to an audience, when a sudden 
alarm from the scouts announced the enemy at hand. 
The business broke off abruptly, and the intention 
of the tribunes was left in the dark. What their 
design was, whether to betray their own party, to 
lay a snare for the Yitellians, or to make a fair and 
honourable proposal, can not now be known. Caecina 
dismissed the tribunes, and made the best of his 
way to the camp. He foiind that Yalens had k>st no 
time: the signal for battle was already given, and the 
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men were drawn out under arms. While the legions book 
were eagerly employed in settling by lot the order ^ ^' ^ 
in which they were to take their stations in the field, ^^ 
the cavalry advanced to charge the enemy, and con* 
trary to all expectation, were put to the rout by an 
inferior number. The Othonians pursued with vi- 
gour, and would have forced them to fly for shelter 
to their entrenchments, had not the Italic legion op- 
posed the runaways and sword in hand compelled 
them to return to the charge. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the army, without hurry or confusion, drew up 
in order of battle, unmolested by the enemy, and, 
in fact, without being seen; as a thick coppice, that 
stood between both parties, intercepted their view. 

In Otho^s army nothing was seen but tumult and 
distraction; the chiefs without courage, or authority: 
tfie men mistrusting their officers; the ground not 
cleared of the baggage, and the followers of the 
camp mi»ng in the ranks. The road which they 
occupied was rendered so narrow, by a ditch on 
each side, that, even though no enemy were at 
hand, a march over the causey would have been per- 
formed frith difficulty. Their whole army was in 
confusion; some crowding about their colours; 
others at a loss, and running to and fro to find their 
proper post; ail in a confused clamour, roaring for 
their comrades, answering to their names, and con- 
ibonduig one another with noise and uproar. Some, 
still shifting their ground, advanced to the front Ime; 
others fell into the rear; none remaining in one spot, 
bat shifting their ground, as fear or courage hap* 
pened to prompt them. 

VOL. IT* 22 
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^ ^' ^ tfieir surprise, when a sudden incident diffused a 
2^i general joy; but a joy that tended to hiU them into 
69- security, and relax their courage into languor and 
stupid amazement A report was spread, that the 
forces of YiteUius had abandoned his cause: but 
from what quarter it todk its origin; whether by 
design or chance (a); from the emissaries <^ the 
Yitellians, or the adverse party, has never beai ex- 
plained. The effect on the minds of the Othonians^ 
was altogether extraordinary. Laying aside all 
thoughts of coming to action, they saluted the op* 
posite army, who stood astonished, dJixd returned a 
deep and hoHow murmur. Those in Otho's ranks, 
who did not know the cause of the civility shown 
by their friends, thaught themselves betrayed. lo 
that moment the Yiteltians began the attack. Their 
army was in regular order, and their numbers were 
superior. The Othonians, still in disorder, and 
fatigued by their march, received the first impres* 
sion with undaunted firmness. The placie where the 
action grew warm being thick with trees and inter- 
woven vine-branches, the combat varied according 
to the nature of the ground. They fought man to 
man; they en^ged at a distance; they discharged 
their darts and missive weapons; they brought for* 
ward separate battalions, or advanced in the form of 
a wedge. On the high road the engagement was 
close and obstinate. Darts and knees were of no 
use. They fought hand to band, foot to foot, and 
buckler against buckler. With their swordi and 
axes they cut through hdmets and breastplatea. 
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Tbey kpew one another; each individaal was con* book 
spicuous to his friends and enemies; his exploits a.u.c. 
were seen by all; and every man fought, as if the ^^ 
issue of the war d^ended upon his single arm. ^^- 

XLIII. Upon an open plain of considerable ex- 
tent, that lay between the Po and the high road, 
two legions met in fierce encounter; on the part of 
Yitellius, the one-and-twentieth, famed for its valour, 
and commonly known by the name of Rapax (a); 
on the side of Otho, the first legion, entitled Adju- 
TRix, which had never been in action, and now 
panted for an opportunity to flesh their maiden 
swords. Their first attack was not to be resisted. 
They broke through the ranks of the one-and<*twen- 
tieth, and carried off their eagle. Roused by this 
disgrace, the Yitellians added ra^e to bravery, and 
bore down all before them. Orphidius Benignus, 
who commanded Others legion, M\ in the conflict. 
His men were driven back with great slaughter, and 
the loss of several standards. In another part of the 
fidd, the thirteenth legion was routed by the fifth, 
and the fourteenth was hemmed in by superior 
numbers. Otho^s generals had long since fled the 
field, while Caecina and Valens continued to exert 
themselves, watching every turn of the battle, and 
supporting the ranks in every quarter. Fresh forces 
came to their assistapce. The Batavians, under 
Yams Alphenos, having cut to pieces the gladiators 
attempting in boats to cross the Po, came into the 
fieldt flushed with success, and charged the enemy 
in flank* 
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BOOK XLIY. The centre of Otho's army gave way, 
^ and fled wifli precipitation towards Bedriacoin. A 
822. long space lay before them; the road was obstructed 
with heaps of slain, and the enemy hung upon their 
rear. In civil wars no prisoners are reserved for sale: 
the sldaghter for that reason was the more dread- 
ful (a). Suetonius Paulinus and Licinius IVocalcus 
,fled different ways, both resolved not to return to 
the camp. Yedius Aquila, who commanded the 
thirteenth legion, by his own indiscretion exposed 
himself to the fury of the soldiers. He entered the 
camp while it was yet broad day-light; and the very 
men who were the first to turn their backs on the 
enemy, were now the foremost in sedition. They 
crowded round their superior oflBcer with a torrent 
of abusive language, and offered violence to his per- 
son. They charged him with treachery, and deser- 
tion, in the true spirit of vulgar minds, transferring 
to others their own guilt and infamy. Titianus and 
Celsus owed their safety to the darkness of the 
night. They did not venture into the camp, till the 
sentinels were stationed at their posts, and the 
tumult was appeased by the entreaties, the advice, 
and authority of Annius Callus, who bad the 
address to make the men srasible of the foHy and 
madness of adding to the havoc of the field by their 
own destractive fury. Whether the war was at an 
end, or to be once more renewed with vigour, he 
represented, in either case, the necessity of union 
among themselves. A face of sorrow and dejection 
covered the camp. All were hushed in silence; all 
but the praetorians, who still grumbled discontent, 
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asserting that they were defeated by treachery, not book 
by the valour of the enemy. " The Yitellians,^' ^ ^' ^ ■ 
tbey said, ^^ could not boast of a cheap victory. ^^ 
'^ Their cavalry was routed, and one of their legions ^* 
^^ lost their eagle. Otho still survived, and the 
^^ troops beyond the Po were ready to advance; the 
'^ legions from Maesia, were on their march; and a 
^^ considerable part of the army detained at Bedria- 
^^ cum, had no share in the action. These were still 
^^ in reserve; they were not conquered; and if a to- 
^^ tal overthrow was to be their lot, tbey might fall 
^^ with glory in the field of battle.'^ With these and 
such-like reflections the prsetorians kept their minds 
in agitation, by turns inflamed with anger, or depress- 
ed with fear. They saw their ruined condition; 
despair succeeded, and from despair they derived 
courage and a spirit of revenge. 

XLV. The victorious army halted at the distance 
of five miles from Bedriacum. The generals did 
not think it advisable on the same day to attempt the 
enemy V camp, expecting a voluntary surrender, they 
were willing to give their men time to repose. To 
encamp was not in their power. The soldiers took 
tiie field prepared for battle, unincumbered, and of 
course without the means of throwing up entrench- 
ments. Their arms and their victory were their 
only fortification. On the following day the Otho- 
BMins showed a pacific disposition; and even those, 
who the night before breathed nothing but war and 
vengeance, with one consent agreed to send a depu- 
tation to the enemy. The Yitellian leaders were 
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' deputies not returning immediatelji the suspense 
823. occasioned an awful interval in Others camp. Peace 
69. was at length announced, and the entrenchments 
were thrown open. A tender scene ensued. The 
conquerors and the conquered embraced each other, 
and with mingled joy and sorrow lamented the 
horrors of a civil war. In the same tents, relations, 
friends, and brothers dressed each others wounds. 
They now perceived that their hopes were a mere 
delusion, and that slaughter, sorrow and repentance, 
were their certain lot Nor was there in the two ar- 
mies a single person, who had not the death of 
a friend or a relation to lament. The body of Orphi- 
dius, the commander of a legion, after diligent search, 
was found among the slain, and burnt with the ttsual 
solemnities. A few d* the common men were ba- 
ried by their friends: the rest were left to welter 
on the bare earth. 

XLYI. Oiho, in die mean time, having taken fiis 
resolution, waited, without fear, or dejection of mind^ 
for an account of the event Vague and uncertain 
rumours reached his ear. At length the fugitives, 
who escaped from the field, brought sure intelligence 
that all was lost The soldiers, who stood near 
his person, did not stay to hear the sentiments 
of the emperor, but broke out with impatient ar^ 
dour, exhorting him to summon up bis best r^solu-* 
tion. There were forces still in reserve, and, in 
their princess cause, they were ready to brave everf 
danger. In this declaration there was no flattery: 
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they spoke from (he heart. In a fit of instinctive book 
fury they desired to be led against the enemy; by — !i — 
their example the drooping spirit of their friends 822. ' 
would be once more excited to deeds of valoar. The 69.' 
men, who stood at a distance, stretched forth their 
hands in token of their assent, while such as gathered 
round the prince fell at hid feet, and clasped his 
knees. Hotius Firmus distinguished himself by his 
zeal. This officer commanded the praetorian guards. 
He implored his master not to abandon an army 
devoted to his interest, nor to renounce a brave and 
^^nerous soldiery, who had undergone so much, 
and were still ready to face every danger. ** The 
^^ noble mind (a), he said, stands a siege against 
^^ adversitfr, while the Uttle spirit capitulates at once. 
^ True courage grapples with misfortune, and, in 
^^ the last distress, still makes head against every 
^ difficultfr. The mean and abject sink down in 
" despair, and yield without a stru^le." The sol- 
diers fixed their eyes on the prince, and with 
every symptom in his countenance their passions 
varied. If he assented, they thundered forth their 
api^ause; if he seemed inflexible, a groan expressed 
the anguish of their hearts. Nor was this spirit con- 
fined to the praetorians, who were properly the sol- 
diers of Otho; it extended to the detachment sent 
forward by the Maesian legions. Those men with 
one voice declared for Otho; they assured him, that 
the same zeal pervaded their comrades, who were 
coming forward by rapid marches, and even then 
had entered Aquileia. Hence it is evident, that great 
resources still remained, and tiiat a fierce and obsti- 
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II 
XiTcT 8®** ^^ *'* parties, might have been renewed, and 

^^^ carried on with vigour. 



69. 



XLYIL Otho had weighed all circumstances: 
ambition was at an end, and he prepared to close 
the scene (a). He addressed the soldiers to the fdi- 
lowing effect: ^^ When I behold the ardour that 
^^ glows in every breast; when I consider the virtue 
^^ that inspires so many gallant friends, I can not 
^^ think of exposing you again to the dei^tructive 
^^ sword; nor do I value my life at such a price. 
'^ The views which you display to me, were I dis- 
^^ posed to live, are bright and tempting: by re- 
^^ nouncing them, I fall with greater glory. I have 
'^^ made acquaintance with fortune; we have tried 
^^ each other; for what length of time is not mate- 
^ rial; but the felicity, which does not promise to 
^^ last, can not be enjoyed with moderation. Yitellius 
^^ began die war; he claimed the empire, and, by 
^^ consequence, I was obliged to have recourse to 
^ arms. That we fought once, his ambition was the 
^^ cause; to end the dispute by the event of one bat- 
^^ tie, and stop the effusion of Roman blood, shall 
^^ be my glory. By this conduct let posterity judge 
^^ of Otho. I restore to Yitellius his brother, his 
^^ wife and children. I want no revrage, I seek no 
^^ lenitives to sooth calamitfr. Others have held the 
^^ sovereign power longer than I have done; with 
^^ equal calmness no man has resigned it Can I give 
^^ to the edge of the sword so many gallant soldiers? 
^^ Can I see the armies of Rome demted to mutual 
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^^ daughter, and for ever cut off from their country ? book 
•* It is enough for me, that in my cause you are ^ |j\, 
^ ready to shed your blood. Let that generous zed ^^ 
^^ attend me to my grave. I thank you for it: but ^* 
^ you must still survive to serve the commonwealth. 
^^ For this great end, let us agree to remove all ob- 
. ** stacles; I will be no bar to your preservation; nor 
^ will you attempt to frustrate my resolution. When 
^^ death approaches, to linger in vain discourse is 
^^ the si^ of a little spirit The temper, with which 
^ I meet nny fate, will be seen and known by this 
^ circumstance: I complain of no man. He who, in 
^ his last moments, can hck back to arraign either 
^ gods or men, still clings to hfe, and quits it with 
^ regret" 

JELYIIL Having thus declared his sentiments, 
he talked apart with his friends, addressing each of 
tbem in gracious terms, according to his rank, his 
age, or dignity, and advising all to depart without 
loss of time, and make their terms with the con- 
queror. He entreated the old men, and with the 
young exerted his authority. Calm and undisturb- 
ed, serenity in his countenance, and firmness in his 
voice, he saw his friends weep, and endeavoured to 
repress their tears. He ordered boats or carriages 
for those who were willing to depart He selected 
all such papers and letters as happened to contain 
expressions of duly towards himself, or ill will to 
Yitellius, and committed them to the flames. He 
distributed money in presents, but not with the 
profusion of a man quitting the world. Observing 
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BOOK that his brother's son, Salviim Coeceianus, a joath 
- ^ ^ Q in the flower of his age, was dissolved in tears, he 

^^ endeavoured to assuage his sorrows. He commend* 
^ ed the goodness of bis heart, but bis fears, he said, 
were out of season. ^ Conld it be supposed that 
^' Yitellius, finding his own famitjr safe, would re- 
^^ fuse, with brutal inhumanity, to return the gene- 
^^ rosity shown to himself? My death will leave him 
^' without a rival, and fliat very act wilt be a de- 
^^ mand upon his clemency ; especiaHy, smee it is 
^ not an act of despair, but a voluntary resignation, 
'^ made at a time when a brave and g«erous army 
^^ calls aloud for another battle. For the good of the 
^^ commonwealth I am a wflling victim. For myself 
^^ I have gained ample renown, and I leave to my 
^^ family an illustrious name. After the Julian race 
^^ (a), the Claudian, and the Servian, I am the first 
^^ who transferred the sovere^ty to a new &mi\y. 
^^ It becomes you, young man, to aet with courage; 
^^ you must dare to live. Remember that Otbo was 
^^ your undo, but remember it wiOi modesty, and 
^^ without resentment '^ 

XLIX. After this, he desired his frienib to vntb- 
draw. Being left alone, he composed himself to rest, 
and, in a short time, began to prepare for the last 
act of his life. In that moment he was InteFFupted 
by a sudden uproar. The soldiers, he was t»ld, 
threatened destruction to aH who aflered to dqpart^ 
and in particular to Vei^nius (a), whom they kept 
besieged in his house. Otho w«nt forth to appease 
the tumult. Havii^ reproved the autiK>rs of tiie. di»- 
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turbance) he returned to his apartment, and received book 
the visits of all that came to bid the last farewell; he 
conversed with them freely and cheerfully, and saw 
them depart without let or molestation. Towards the 
close of day, he called for a draught of cold water, 
and having quenched his thirst, ordered two poniards 
to be brought to hfan. He tried the points of both, 
and laid one under his piUow. Being informed that 
his friends were safe on their way, he passed the 
night in quiet. We are assured, that he even slept 
At the dawn of day, he applied the weapon to his 
breast, and fell upon the point His dying groans 
alarmed his freedmen and slaves. They rushed into 
the chamber, and with them Plotius Firmus, the prae- 
torian praefect They found that with one wound he 
had dispatched himself. His body v^as burnt without 
delay. This had been his earnest request, lest his 
head (6) should fall into the hands of his enemies, 
and be made a public spectacle. He was borne on 
the shoulders of the praetorian soldiers to the funeral 
pile. The men, during the procession, paid all marks 
of respect to his remains. They printed kisses on his 
hands, and on the mortal wound, and in a flood of 
tears, poured forth their warmest praise. At the fu- 
neral pile some of the soldiers put an end to their 
lives; not from any consciousness of guilt, nor yet im- 
pelled by fear; but to emulate the example of their 
prince, and to show themselves faithful to the last At 
Bedriacum, Placentia, and other camps, numbers fol- 
lowed the example. A sepulchre (c) was raised to the 
memory of Otho, but of an ordinary structure, pro- 
tected by its meanness, and therefore likely to la3t. 
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BOOK L. Such was the end of Otho, ia the thirty-seventh 
- ^'^ year of his age. He was bom in the municipal citj 

^^^ of Ferentum. His father was of consular rank ; his 
69. grandfather had discharged the office of pra&tor. By 
the maternal line his descent was resectables thoi^ 
not illustrious. The features of his character, as well 
in his earliest days (a)^ as in the progress of his 
youth, have been already delineated. By two actions 
of his life he stands distinguished; one, atrocious and 
detestable; the other, great and magnanimous: the 
fonn^r has consigned his name to eternal infamy, 
and the last will do honour to his memory. History 
can not descend to the frivolous task of collecting 
vague reports, in order to amuse the reader with a 
fabulous detail; but there are traditions, which have 
been handed down with an air of authenticity, and 
these I shall not take upon me to suppress or to re- 
fute. On the day when the battle was fought at 
Bedriacum, a bird of unusual aiq>earance was ob- 
served to perch in a grove near Regium Lepidum 
^ (6), and, notwithstanding the great concourse of 
people, and a numerous flight of other birds, never 
to move from its place till Otho put an end to bis 
life. That event no sooner happened, than it waved 
its wings, and vanished out of sight. The people of 
the viUage aver the fact; and according to curious 
observers, who made an exact computation of the 
time, this extraordinary pha&nomenon tallied exactly 
with the beginning of the battle and the prince's 
death (c). 

LI. The grief of the soldiers, at the funeral cere- 
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moDy, drove them, in a fit of distraction, to another book 
mutiny. No officer assumed the command; no one 
interfered to allay the ferment. The men demanded 
a sight of Yerginius; one moment calling upon him 
to accept the sovereignty, and the next, with min- 
gled prayers and menaces, pressing him to under- 
take an embassy on their behalf to Yalens and Ca$- 
cina. Yerginius, seeing them determined to enter 
his house by force, made his escape at the back door. 
The cohorts that lay encamped at Brixellum, depu- 
ted Rubrius Gallus with terms of submission. That 
officer obtained their pardon. At the same time 
Flavins Sabinus made terms for himself, and, with 
the troops under his command, submitted to the con- 
queror. 

LII. Though the war was now at an end, a great 
part of the senate, who accompanied Otho from 
Rome, and by him were left at Mutina, found them- 
selves involved in the utmost danger. They received 
an account of the defeat at Bedriacum, but the sol- 
diers treated it as a false alarm. Suspecting the in- 
tegrity of the fathers, and fully persuaded that they 
were, in secret, enemies to Otho and his cause, they 
watched their motions, listened to their words, and, 
with their usual malignity, gave to every thing that 
passed the worst construction. They proceeded to 
reproach and every kind of insult, hoping to find a 
pretence for an insurrection and a general massacre. 
The senators saw another cloud gathering over their 
heads; they knew that the Yitelltan party triumphed; 
and, if they were tardy with their congratulations. 



BOOS tli# delay mi^t be thoaght a spirit of disaffectkni^ 
■ ^' In ibk difemflm tbey called a meeting of the whole 
822. order. No man dared to act alone. In the conduct 
09. of all) each individual bqped to find his own per- 
sonal safety. At the same time an ill-judged com- 
pliment from the people of Mutina increased the 
apprehensions of the senators. The magistrates of 
the cily made a tender of arms and money for ttie 
public sorrice, and, in thestyleof their address, gave 
to a small party of senators (he appellation of con- 
script fathers; a title always applied to the collective 
body. 

LIIL In the debate that followed in a thin meet- 
ing of the fathers, a violent dispute broke out be- 
tween Licinius Ca^cina and Eprius Marcellus; the 
former, with warmth and vehemence, charging it 
as a crime against Marcellus, that he spoke in am- 
biguous terins and with studied obscurity. The 
ease was by no means singular; all were equally 
dark and mysterious: but the name of Marcellus, 
who had conducted so many prosecutions (a), was 
universally detested; and Cascina, a new man lately 
admitted into the senate, thought to rise by encoun- 
tering powerful enmitiea The dispute was ended 
by the interposition of wiser men. The senate ad- 
journed to Bonoiiia, intending there to meet again, 
when they hoped to have more certain intelligence. 
They stationed messengers on all the public roads 
to interrogate every man that passed. One of Others 
freedmen came in their way. Being asked why he 
had left his master, he made answer, '^ I have with 
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*^ ine the directkms and last will of the prince, wiio book 
*' is still alive, but he renounces all the joys of life: ^ ^j'^;^ 
^^ his thoughts are fixed upon posterity, and he has ^^ 
^' now no other care.'' This account made an im- ^^* 
presston on eyery mind: all stood astonished, and 
soon after, without asking any farther questions, 
went over to Yitellius. 

LIT. Lucius Vitellius, Inrotber of the new em- 
peror, attended the meeting of the senate. The 
fadiers began to address him in a flattering strain, 
and he was wilting to receive their incense. His joy 
was soon interrupted. One Gaenus, a freecbnan of 
Nero's, by a bold and impudent falsehood, threw 
the assembly into consternation. He affirmed it as 
a fact, that the fourteenth legion, with the forces 
from Brixellum, attacked the victorious party^ and 
gained a complete victory. The motire of this man 
for framing a story so false and groondlesfi, was 
because he saw Otho's orders fw road horses (a) 
and carrmges no longer in force, and he wiidied tor 
revive tfeeir former authority. By this stratagem he 
gained a quick conveyance to Roa^^ and m a few 
days was put to death by order <€ Titefiim. In* the 
mean time, the OAonian soldiers, gave credit to the 
fidion^ and even believed that the £Mfteini, who hadt 
departed from Mutina to* deliberate at Bomnia, were 
gone over to the enemy. From this time Hie senate 
was convened no more. Every man acted with his 
own private views, till letters arrived from Fabius 
Yalens, and pctf an end to aH their fiears. Besides 
this, the death of Otho was universallfp knowri. The 
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BOOK velocity of fame was equal to the glory of that heroic 
- — • — actioD» 

822. 
AD. 

69. LY. Meanwhile, at Rome a general calm pre- 
vailed. The games sacred to Ceres (a) were cele- 
brated according to annual custom. In the midst of 
the public spectacle intelligence arrived that Otho 
was no more, and that all the military then in the 
city had) at the requisition of Flavins Sabinus, sworn 
fidelity to Yitellius: the people heard the news with 
transport, and the theatre diook with applause. 
The audience, crowned with laurel wreaths, and 
strewing the way with flowers, went forth in pro- 
cession, and, with the images of Galba displslyed in 
a triumphant manner, visited the several temples, 
and afterwards with their chaplets raised a fancied 
tomb to his memory, on the spot, near the lake of 
Curtius, where that emperor breathed his last. The 
various honours which flattery at different times had 
lavished on former princes, were decreed by the se- 
nate to the new sovereign. They passed a vote of 
thanks to the German armies, and dispatched special 
messengers to congratulate Yitellius on his accession 
to the imperial. dignity. A letter from Fabius Yalens 
to the consuls was. read in the senate; and thoi}gK 
there was nothing of arrogance in the style, the re- 
spectful modesty of Cascina, who remained silent, 
gave greater satisfaction. 

LYI. Peace was now established throughout 
Italy; but it was a peace more destructive than the 
calamities of war. The YiteDian soldiers, quartered 
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in the colonies and municipal cities, were still bent boos: 
on spoil and rapine. They committed the most hor- ^^ ^./ 
rible outrages, deflowering the women, and trampling ^^- 
on all laws human and divine. Where they refrained ^f 
from injury they received a bribe for tiieir forbear- 
ance. Nothing sacred or profane was spared. Inno* 
cent men were marked out as soldiers of Otho^s 
party, and under that pretence, murdered by their 
private enemies. The soldiers who best knew the 
country, fixed upon the opulent farmers as their 
devoted prey. Where the lands were rich, they laid 
waste and plundered without control. All who re- 
sisted were put to the sword. The general officers 
had no power to check the mischief What tiiey 
had done themselves, they could not oppose in others. 
Csecina had not the avarice of his colleague; popu- 
larity was his passion. Yalens, on the contrary, had 
made himself infamous by his rapacity, and was there- 
fore obliged to connive, when he saw his own vices 
practised by others. Italy was long since exhausted, 
and, in that impoverished state, obliged to maintain 
numerous armies, and to bear the superadded 
grievances of riot, insult, and devastation. 

LYIL Yitellius, in the mean time, advanced to- 
wards Italy with the remainder of the German ar- 
mies, ignorant of his victory, and still conceiving that 
he was to meet the whole weight of the war. A 
few of the veteran soldiers were left behind in winter 
quarters; and to recruit the legions, which retained 
litde more than their name, hasty levies were made 
in Gfaul. On the frontiers bordering on the Rhine 
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BOOK the command was given to Hordeonius Flaccus. 

n. 
^ ^ Q To his own army Yitellius added eight thousand men 

^^ from Britain. Having marched a few days^ he re- 
^^* ceived intelligence of the victory at Bedriacum, and 
the conclusion of the war by the death of Otho. He 
called an assembly of the soldiers^ and, in a public 
harangue, extolled the valour of the troops that con- 
quered in his service. He had with him a freed- 
man of the name of Asiaticus (a). The army wish- 
ed to see him raised to the dignity of a Roman knight. 
Yitellius knew that the request was a flight of adula- 
tion, and had the spirit to reject it; but such was his 
natural levity, that what he refused in public, he 
granted in private over his bottle. And thus a des- 
picable slav^, who was goaded on by ambition, and 
had nothing to recommend him but his vices, was 
honoured with the equestrian ring. 

LVni. About the same time Yitellius received 
advices that the two Mauritanias (a) had acceded to 
his party. This event was occasioned by the mur- 
der of Lucius Albinus, the governor of that coun- 
tiy. The province which was called Caesariensis 
had been by Nero committed to Albinus; and the 
other, called Tingitana, was afterwards added by 
Galba. In consequence of his extensive command, 
the governor was master of a considerable force; 
not less than nineteen cohorts, five squadrons of 
horse, and a numerous body of Moors, accustomed 
to live by depredation, and by their hardy course of 
Ufe prepared for the fatigues of war. Albinus, on 
the death of Galba, declared in favour of Otho, and, 
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not content with his power in Africa, began to form book 
an enterprise against Spain, which was separated by ^ ^j'^ 
a naiTow channel (6). Cluvius Rufus presided in l^\ 
Spain. Alarmed at the projects of the commander ^' 
in Africa, he ordered the tenth legion to march to 
the sea-coast, with a design^ as he gave out, to cross 
the sea. In the mean time he dispatched a few cho- 
sen centurions to tamper with the Moors, and draw 
them over to the interest of Yitellius. This was not 
a difficult task. The fame of the German aimies 
resounded through all the provinces. A report pre- 
vailed, at the sametime, that Albinus, disdaining the 
title of procurator*, had usurped the regal diadem, 
and the name of Juba. 

LIX. The currents of popular opinion were by 
these circumstances entirely changed in Africa. 
Asinius Pollio, who commanded a squadron of 
horse in that country, had professed himself devoted 
to Albinus, was immediately murdered. Festus and 
Scipio, each the praefect of a cohort, shared the 
same' fate. Albinus himself, after a short voyage 
from the province of Vingitana to that of Caesarien- 
sis^ was put to death as soon as he landed. His 
wife, attempting to oppose the assassins, perished 
with her husband. These transactions passed with- 
out the notice of Yitellius. Nothing awakened his 
curiosity. Even in matters of the highest impor- 
tance, the attention of a moment was all that could 
be expected from a man who had neither talents nor 
application to business. He ordered his army to 
pursue their march into Italy, while he himself 
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XLYIL Otho had weighed all circuoistances: 
ambition was at an end, and he prepared to close 
the scene (a). He addressed the soldiers to the fol-^ 
lowing ^ect: ^^ When I behold the ardour that 
*' glows in every breast; when I consider the virtue 
^^ that inspires so many gallant friends, I can not 
^^ think of exposing you again to the deistructive 
'^ sword; nor do I value my life at such a price. 
" The views which you display to me, were I dis- 
^^ posed to live, are bright and tempting: by re- 
^^ nouncing them, I fall with greater glory. I have 
'^^ made acquaintance with fortune; we have tried 
^^ each other; for what length of time is not mate- 
^ rial; but the felicity, which does not promise to 
^^ last, can not be enjoyed with moderation. YiteHius 
^^ began ttie war; be claimed the empire, and, by 
^^ consequence, I was obliged to have recourse to 
^ arms. That we fought once, his ambition was the 
^^ cause; to end the dispute by the event of one bat- 
^^ tie, and stop the efifiision of Roman blood, shall 
" be my glory. By this conduct let posterity judge 
^^ of Otho. I restore to YiteHius his brother, his 
^^ wife and children. I want no revenge, I seek no 
'^ lenitives to sooth calamity. Others have held the 
^^ sovereign power longer than I have done; with 
^^ equal calmness no man has resigned it. Can I give 
** to the edge of the sword so many gallant soldi»*s? 
^' Can I see the wmies of Rome ddvsoted to mutual 
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^^ daughter, and for ever cut off from their country? book 
•' It is enough for me, that in my cause you are x,v[c. 
^ ready to shed your blood. Let that generous zeal ^^ 
^' attend me to my grave. I thank you for it: but 
^' you must still survive to serve the commonwealth. 
^^ For this great end, let us agree to remove all ob- 
^ ^^ stacles; I will be no bar to your preservation; nor 
'^ win you attempt to frustrate my resolution. When 
^^ death approaches, to linger in vain discourse is 
^^ the sign of a little spirit The temper, with which 
^ I meet nay fate, will be seen and known by this 
^ circumstance: I complain of no man. He who, in 
^^ his last moments, can lode back to arraign either 
^ gods or men, still clings to life, and quits it with 
^ r^reL" 

JJCLYIIL Having thus declared his sentiments, 
he talked apart with his friends, addressing each of 
them in gracious terms, according to his rank, his 
age, or dignity, and advising all to depart without 
loss of time, and make their terms with the con- 
queror. He entreated the old men, and with the 
young exerted his authority. Calm and undisturb- 
ed, serenity in his countenance, and firmness in his 
voice, he saw his friends weep, and endeavoured to 
repress their tears. He ordered boats or carriages 
for those who were willing to depart He selected 
all such papers and letters as happened to contain 
expressions of duty towards himself, or ill will to 
Vitellius, and committed them to the flames. He 
distributed money in presents, but not with the 
profusion of a man quitting the world. Observing 

VOL. IV. 23 
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BOOK nate war, uncertain in the e?ent, and big with dan« 
XuTcT 8®** *^ ^^^ parties, might have been renewed, and 
^^^ carried on with vigour. 

69.' 

XLYIL Otho had weighed all circumstances: 
ambitbn was at an end, and he prepared to close 
the scene (a). He addressed the soldiers to the iol-^ 
lowing ^ect: " When I behold the ardour that 
" glows in every breast; when I consider the virtue 
" that inspires so many gallant friends, I can not 
^^ think of exposing you again to the deeltructive 
(( sword; n(Mr do I value my life at such a price. 
'^ The views which you display to me, were I dis- 
^^ posed to live, are bright and tempting: by re- 
^^ nouncing them, I fall with greater glory. I have 
'^^ made acquaintance with fortune; we have tried 
^^ each other; for what length of time is not mate- 
^ rial; but the felicity, which does not promise to 
^^ last, can not be enjoyed with moderation. YiteHius 
^^ began the war; he claimed the empire, and, by 
^^ consequence, I was obliged to have recourse to 
^^ arms. That we fought once, his ambition was the 
^^ cause; to end the dispute by the event of one bat- 
^^ tie, and stop the efifiision of Roman blood, shall 
" be my glory. By this conduct let posterity judge 
" of Olho. I restore to Yitellius his brother, his 
^^ wife and children. I want no revrage, I seek no 
^' lenitives to sooth calamity. Others have held the 
'^ sovereign power longer than I have done; with 
^^ equal calmness no man has resigned it Can I give 
*' to the edge of the sword so many gallant soldi^s? 
^' Can I see the wmies of Rome devoted to mutual 
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^^ daughter, and for ever cut off from flieir country? book 
*^ It is enough for me^ that in my cause you are 
^ ready to shed your blood. Let that generous zeal 
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^' attend me to my grave. I thank you for it: but ^- 
^ you must still survive to serve the commonwealth. 
^ For this great end, let us agree to remove all ob- 
^^ stacles; I will be no bar to your preservation; nor 
^^ wiU you attempt to frustrate my resolution. When 
^^ death approaches, to linger in vain discourse is 
^^ the sign of a little spirit Tlie temper, with which 
^ I meet nay fate, will be seen and known by this 
^ circumstance: I complain of no man. He who, in 
^' his last moments, can lock back to arraign either 
^ gods or men, still clings to life, and quits it with 
^ regret" 

XhYlH Having thus declared his sentiments, 
he talked apart with his friends, addressing each of 
them in gracious terms, according to his rank, his 
age, or dignity, and advising all to depart without 
loss of time, and make their terms with the con- 
queror. He entreated the old men, and with the 
young exerted his authority. Calm and undisturb- 
ed, serenity in bis countenance, and firmness in his 
voice, he saw his friends weep, and endeavoured to 
repress their tears. He ordered boats or carriages 
for those who were wiDing to depart He selected 
all such papers and letters as happened to contain 
expressions of duty towards himself, or fll will to 
Vitellius, and committed them to the flames. He 
distributed money in presents, but not with the 
profusion of a man quitting the world. Observing 
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BOOK Rome, came forth in ihe blackest colours. That 

II. 
' a.u!c. pernicious crew began to teach their maxims of 

despotism, and the prince displayed his cruelty and 
^^' his arrogance. He gave orders for the execution of 
Dolabella, who, as already stated, on the first break- 
mg out of the war was banished by Otho to the 
colony of Aquine. Being there informed of that 
emperor^s death, he ventured to return to Rome. 
That step was objected to him as a crime by his 
intimate friend, Plancius Varus, a man of praetorian 
rank. He preferred his accusation, in form, before 
Flavins Sabinus, the praefect of the city. The spe- 
cific charges were, that Dolabella broke from his 
place of confinement, to offer himself as a leader to 
the vanquished party, and, with that view, had en- 
deavoured to seduce to his interest the cohort sta- 
tioned at Ostia. In the course of the trial, DolabeUa 
heard the whole of the evidence with undaunted 
firmness, never showing the smallest symptom of 
anxiety: but sentence of condemnation was pro* 
nounced, and he then found it too late to sue for 
mercy. The business, however, seemed to Flavius 
Sabinus of such importance, that he began to hesi- 
tate, till Triaria^ the wife of Lucius Yitellius, a wo- 
man fierce and cruel beyond her sex, advised him 
not to seek the fame of clemency by sacrificing the 
interest of the prince. Sabinus did not want humani- 
ty; but, when danger threatened himself, his resolu- 
tion failed. With a sudden change of mind he began 
to temporize, and, in order to secure his own per- 
sonal safety, lent his aid to -precipitate the fall of a 
Oian, whom he did not dare to protect. 
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«( daughter, and for ever cut off from flieir country? book 
•* It is enough for me, that m my cause you are ^ u\, 
^ ready to shed your blood. Let that generous zeal ^^ 
^' attend me to my grav& I thank you for it: but ^* 
^ you must still survive to serve the commonwealth. 
^^ For this great end, let us agree to remove all ob- 
, ^^ stacles; I will be no bar to your preservation; nor 
'^ will you attempt to frustrate my resolution. When 
^^ death approaches, to linger in vain discourse is 
^ the sign of a little spirit T^he temper, with which 
" I meet nvf fate, will be seen and known by this 
^ cu-cumstance: I complain of no man. He who, in 
'^ his last moments, can look back to arraign either 
^ gods or men, still clings to life, and quits it with 
^ regret" 

J|[LVni Having thus declared his sentiments, 
he talked apart with his friends, addressing each of 
them in gracious terms, according to his rank, his 
age, or d^nily, and advising all to depart without 
loss of time, and make their terms with the con- 
queror. He entreated the old men, and with the 
young exerted his authority. Calm and undisturb- 
ed, serenity in his countenance, and firmness in his 
voice, he saw his friends weep, and endeavoured to 
repress their tears. He ordered boats or carriages 
for those who were willing to depart He selected 
all such papers and letters as happened to contain 
expressions of duty towards himself, or ill will to 
and committed them to the flames. He 
ley in presents, but not with tiie 
quitting the world. Observing 
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congratulate the emperor on his accession. That 
822. ' officer appeared with joy in his countenance, and 
69. ' anxiety in his heart. He knew that an accusation 
had been prepared against him by Hilarius, one of 
the emperor's freedmen, importing that, during the 
war between Otbo and Yitellius, Rufus intended 
to set up for himself^ and convert both the Spains 
into an independent state; and that, with this view, 
he had issued various edicts, without inserting the 
name of any prince whatever, and also made public 
harangues, to blacken the character of Yitellius, 
and recommend himself to popular favour. The in- 
terest of Rufus was too powerful. He triumphed 
over his adversary, and the freedman was con- 
demned to punishment Rufus, from that time, 
ranked among the emperor's intimate friends. He 
continued in favour at court, and, at the same time, 
retained his government of Spain; during bis ab- 
sence carrying on the administration of the province 
by his deputies, according to the precedent left by 
Lucius Arruntius (a), whom Tiberius, from suspi- 
cion and the jealousy of his nature, never suffered 
to depart from Rome. Trebellius Maxirous (b) had 
not the good fortune to meet with equal favour. He 
had been the governor of Britain, but by a mutiny 
among the soldiers was obliged to escape out of the 
island. Vectius Bolanus (c), then a follower of the 
court, succeeded to the command. 

LXVI Yitellius heard, with deep anxiety, that 
the vanquished legions still retained a fierce and un- 
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conquered spirit. Dispersed through Italy, and in book 
every quarter intermixed with the victorious troops, ^ ^' 
they talked in a style of disafifection, breathing ven- ^=2^. 
geance and new commotions. The fourteenth legion ^9. 
took the lead, denying, with ferocity, that they were 
ever conquered. It was true, they said, that at Be- 
driacum a vexillary detachment . from their body 
was defeated, but the legion had no share in the ac- 
tion. To remove such turbulent spirits, it was judged 
proper to order them back into Britain, where they 
had been stationed till recalled by Nero. The Bata- 
vian cohorts were ordered to march at the same 
time; and, as an old animosity subsisted between 
them and the soldiers of the fourteenth legion, or<^ 
ders were given that they, should all be quietly 
quartered together. Between men inflamed with mu- 
tual hatred a quarrel soon broke out. It happened, 
at the capital of the Turinians (a), that a Batavian 
soldier had words with a ticddesman, whom he 
charged with fraud and imposition. A man belong" 
ing to the legion took the part of his landlord. A 
dispute ensued; their comrades joined them; from 
abusive language they proceeded to blows; and, if 
two praetorian cohorts had not overawed the Bata- 
vians, a bloody conflict must have been the conse- 
quence. Vitellius, satisfied with the fidelity of the 
Batavians, incorporated them with hk army. The 
legion had orders to proceed over the Graian Alps 
(ft), and by no means to approach the city of Vi- 
enne, where the inhabitants were suspected of dis- 
affection. The legion marched in the night, and left 
their fires burning. The consequence was a confla- 
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'^ was destroyed. The loss sustained by the inhabi- 
822. tants, like many other calamities of war, was sooff 
^9. obliterated by the ruin of other cities. The soldiers 
had scarce descended from the Alps, when they or- 
dered the standard-bearers to march towards the 
colony of Yienne. The attempt, however, was pre- 
vented by the good sense of such as were observers 
of discipline, and the whole legion passed over into 
Britain. 

LXVIL The praetorian cohorts gave no less dis- 
quietude to Yitellius. To break their fcurce, he se- 
parated them first into small parties, and soon after 
discharged them from the service; professing, how- 
ever, in order to soften resentment, that they were, 
bj their length of service, entitled to an honourable 
dismission. They delivered up their arms to the tri- 
bunes; but, bekig informed that Vespasmn was m 
motion, they assembled again, and proved the best 
support of the Flavian cau$e. The first legion of ma- 
rine was ordered into Spain, that in repose and in- 
dolence their sph'it might evaporate. The seventh 
and eleventh returned to thek- old winter quarters* 
For the thirteenth employment was found in the 
building of two anqphitheatres; one at Cremona, and 
the other at Bononia. In the former Cascina was 
preparing to exhibit a ^[lectacle of gladiators, and 
Valens in the latter; both wisbn^ to gratify the taste 
of their master, whom, in the midst of arduous af- 
fairs, nothing coidd wean fnom his habitual plea- 
sures. 
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LXVIII. By these measures the vanquished party book 

was sufficieDtly weakened; but the spirit of the con* — 

querors could not long endure a state of tranquillity. 823. 
A quarrel broke out, in its origin slight and ndicu- 69. ' 
lous, but attended with consequences that kindled the 
flame of war with redoubled fury (a). The occasion 
was as follows: Yitellius gave a banquet atTicinum, 
and Yerginiuswas of the party. The manners of the 
chiefs are ever sure to set the fashion for the tri- 
bunes and centurions. From the example of the 
officers, vice or virtue descends to the soldiers. In 
the army of Yitellius, all was discord and confusion; 
a scene of drunken jollity, resembling a bacchana- 
lian rout, rather than a camp, or a disciplined army. 
It happened that two soldiers, one belonging to the 
fifth legion, the other a native of Gaul, serving 
among the auxiliaries of that nation, challenged each 
other to a trial of skill in wresding. The Roman 
was thrown; his antagonist exulted with an air o( 
triumph ; and the spectators, who had gathered round 
them, were soon divided into parties. 

The legions, provoked by the insolence of flie 
OauA, attacked the auxiliaries sword in hand.- Two 
cohorts were cut to pieces. The sudden danger of 
another tumult put an end to die fray. A cloud of 
dust was seen at a distance, and at intervals, the 
glittering of arms. A report was instandy spread, 
that the fourteenth legion was returning to offer 
battle;but the mistake was soon discovered It was 
foimd, that the men who brought up the rear of the 
army were approaching. That circumstance being 
knowi^, the tumult subsided, till one of the slaves 
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YTTc" seized the man, and, in their fury, charged him 
^^' with a design to assassinate Yitellius. With this notion 
^^' in their heads, they rushed directly to the banquet- 
ing-room, and with rage and clamour demanded 
the immediate execution of Yerginius. The emperor, 
though by nature addicted to suspicion, entertained 
no doubt of Yerginius. He interposed to save his 
life, and with difficulty restrained the men, who 
thirsted for the blood of a consular commander, at 
one time their own general. It had ever been the fate 
of Yerginius, more than of any other officer, to en- 
counter the seditious spirit of the army. His cha- 
racter, notwithstanding, was held in great esteem ; his 
briUiant talents extorted admiration even from his 
enemies; but the moderation, with which he reject- 
ed the imperial dignity, was considered as an affiront 
The soldiers thought themselves despised, and from 
that moment resented the injury. 

LXIX. On the following day, the deputies from 
the senate, who according to order attended at . Ti- 
cinum, were admitted to an audience. That busi- 
ness over, Yitellius visited the camp, and, in a pub- 
lic harangue, expressed a lively sense of the zeal 
which the soldiers had exerted in his service. This 
proceeding roused the jealousy of the auxiliaries. 
They saw the insolence of the legionary soldiers, and 
the impunity with which they committed the most 
outrageous actions. It was to prevent the conse- 
quences of this dangerous jealousy, that the Batavian 
cohorts had been ordered back to Germany, the 
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fates even then preparing the seeds of a foreign (a) book 
and a civil war. The allies from Gaul were also dis- 
missed to their respective states; a vast unwieldy 
multitude, drawn together in the beginning of the 
revolt, not for actual service, but chiefly for vain 
parade, and to swell the pomp of a numerous army. 
The imperial revenues being well nigh exhausted, 
there was reason to apprehend a want of funds to 
answer the largesses of the prince. To prevent that 
distress, Yitellius ordered the complement of the 
legions and auxiliaries to be reduced, and no new 
levies to be made. Dismissions from the service were 
granted indiscriminately to all who applied. The 
policy was of the worst consequence to the com- 
monwealth, and, at the same time, a grievance to 
the soldiers, who felt themselves oppressed by re- 
turns of military duty, too frequent for the scanty 
numbers that remained. Their fatigue increased, 
while their manners were debauched, and their vi- 
gour wasted by the vices of a luxurious life, so dif- 
ferent from the institutions of tlie old republic, when 
money was despised, and virtue was the energy of 
the state. 

LXX. Vitellius proceeded to Cremona. Having 
there attended a spectacle of gladiators exhibited 
by Gsecina, he was led by curiosity to the field of 
Bedriacum, in order to see on the spot the vestiges 
of his recent victory. The fields around presented a 
mournful spectacle. Forty days (a) had elapsed, and 
the plain was still covered with bodies, gashed and 
mangled; with broken limbs, and men and horses 
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^ ^j' ^- and putrefaction; the trees cut down, and the fruits 

^^ of the earth trampled under foot; the whole a dreary 
^^* waste, the desolation of nature. The view of the high 
road was no less shocking to humanity. The peo- 
of Cremona, amidst the horrors that coTered the 
face of the country, had strewed the way with roses 
and laurels, and had even raised altars, where victims 
were slain, as if a nation of slaves had been employ- 
ed to adorn the triumph of a despotic prince. But 
these servile acts, with which an abject people re- 
joiced over human misery, in a short time after 
brought on their own destruction. Valens and Cae- 
cina attended the emperor to the field. They pointed 
to the particular spots, where the stress of the bat- 
tle lay: ^^ Here the legions rushed on to the attack; 
** there the cavalry bore down all before ihem; from 
" that quarter the auxiliaries wheeled about, and 
" surrounded the enemy.'' The tribunes and prae- 
fects of cohorts talked of their own exploits; and 
the truth, if they mingled any, was warped and dis- 
figured by exaggeration. The common soldiers 
quitted the road, to mark the places where they 
had fought, and to survey tlie arms and dead bodies 
of the vanquished piled up in heaps. They viewed 
the scene with brutal joy, and wondered at the de- 
struction they had made. Some, with generous sym- 
pathy, felt the lot of humanity, and tears gushed 
from every eye. Vitellius showed no symptom of 
compassion. He saw, without emotion, the bodies 
of Roman citisisens unburied on the naked ground, 
and, with fell delight, offered a sacrifice to the dei- 
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ties oS the place, Ifttte then sospectiBg the reverse of book 
fortune which was soon to overtake hnnself. ^ ^' ■ 

LXXI. At Bononia Fabias Yalens exhibited a ^ 
show of gladiators, with a fXNnpous display of de^* 
corations, which he had ordered to be brought from 
Rome. In proportion as die emperor advanced Uh 
warcte the capital, riot and licentiousness grew stiil 
more outrageous. Flayers of interludes and a band 
of eunuchs mixed with the soldiers, and revived all 
the vices of Nero^s court Yitellius admired the 
manners of that shameful period; and wherever 
Nero went to display his voice and minstrelsy, he 
was sure to be one of his followers, not by compul- 
sion, as was the case with men of int^^, but of 
his own motion, a wOiing sycophant, aHured by his 
palate, and bribed by gluttony. In order to open the 
way for Yalens and GaschMi to the honours of the 
eonsulship, the time of those in office (a) was abridge 
ed. Martins Macer (6), who had been a general in 
Otho's party, was passed over in silence; and Yale- 
rius Marians, who had been put in nomination by 
Galba, was also set aside, not for any charge alleged 
against him, but because, being a man of a passive 
temper, he was willing to acquiesce under eirery in- 
jury without a murmur. Pedanius Costa shared the 
same fate. He bad taken an active part againt Ne- 
ro, and even endeavoured to excite the ambition of 
Tergbius. He was, in fact, rejected for that of^ 
fence, though other reasons were pretended. For 
this proceeding, Yitellius received the public thanks: 

VOL. IV. 26 
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BOOK to acts of o|)prM8ioQ, the servii^ of tb^ times gave 
the name of wisdom. 
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. LXXIi. About this time a daring fraud wa9 at- 
temi^d, at first with ra{Nd successy but in a short 
time totftlljr defeated. A inan of low eondition thought 
he mq^ emerge from obscurity^ by. taking upon hioi 
ithe name of Scribonianus Oamerinus (a). His story 
was, that, during the reign of Nero, to elude tiie fmy 
of the times, he had lain concealed in Istria, where 
the followers of the ancient Grassi still occujHed the 
lands of their former masters, and retained their ve- 
neration for that illustrious house. To carry on this 
ridiculous farce, the impostcM* ei^aged the rile and 
profligate in his interest The vulgar, with their usual 
vneddity, and the soldiers, efther led into an error 
or excited by Iheirlove qf innovatk>n, joined in th^ 
plot Their leader was seized, and brought into the 
^sence of Yitellius. Being interrogated who and 
what he was, he was found to be a fugitive slave, of 
tbe name of G^ xeeognised, as soon aa seen^ by 
Ids maBter. He was condemned to suffer the death 
of a slave (6), in the manner inflicted by the law. 

LXXIIL Ad?ice was at length received from 
Syria aiid Judaea, that the East submitted to the 
new emperor. The pride with which Yitellius was 
bloated upon this occasion, is scarcely credible. 
Intell^ence from that part of the world had been 
hitherto vague anjj uncertain; but Vespasian was in 
the mouths of men, and the rumour of the day fiUed 
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the world with reports, that sometimes roused Yitelr book 
lias fraot his lol^argj. He started at the name of "' > 
Vespasian. At length the cloud was blown over, and 823. ' 
a rival was no4onger dreaded. The emperor and his 69. 
arn^ plunged into every excess of cruelty, lust, and « 
rapine, as if a foreign tyranny and for eijgn manners 
had overturned fthe empire. 

LXXiy. Meanwhile yei^[msian took a .view of 
hk own iHtuation, and weight wpth care all possi- 
ble evrats. He considered the importance of the 
war,^ and made an efi^imate of his strength, the re- 
sources in his power, and the forces at a distance, 
as well as those that lay near at hand. The legions 
were devoted to his interest, insomuch that, when 
be showed himself tl^e first to swear fidelity to 
Vitellius, and offer up vows for the ]»'osperity of 
his reign, the soldiers marked their disfdeasure by 
a sullen silence. Mucianus was the friend of Titus, 
and by no means averse fr(^ the father. The pras* 
feet of Egypt, whose name was Alexander, was 
ready to promote the enterprise. The third legion, 
which had been removed from Syria to Msesia, 
Yesoasian considered as hifii own, and had, besides,, 
good reason to hope, that the forces in Illyricum 
would enter into the confederacy. In fact, the 
armies, wherever stationed, were every day more 
and more incensed against the soldiers that came 
amongst them from the Yitellian party; a set of 
men, rough and horrid in their appearance, savage 
in their manners, and in their brutal discourse 
affecting to treat the legions of the East with con- 
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■ : - ^ ^ importance, it was natoral to doubt, and ^ hesitate. 

^' Vespasian remained for some time in a state of sus- 

^9, pense, now elate with hope, and soon depressed 

with fear. ^^ What an awful day must that be, when 

^ he should unsheath the sword, and commit him- 

^ self, at the age of sixty, with his two sons (a) in 

^^ the prime season of life, to the danger of a civil 

^' war. In undertakings of a private nature, men may 

^^ advance or retreat, as they see occasion; but when 

^"^ the contest is for sovereign power, there is no 

^ middle course. Tou must conquer, or perish in 

^' the attempt'' 

LXXY. An officer of his experience was no 
stranger to the strength and valour of the German 
armies. ^^ The legions under his command had not 
^^ been tried in a war against their fellow citizens, 
^^ while, on the other hand, the Yitellians added to 
^^ their experience all (he pride of victory. The 
^vanquished would, undoubtedly, be dissatisfied; 
^ but to murmur discontent was all that fortune left 
^ in their power. In the rage of civil war the com- 
* mon soldier renounces every honest principle; 
^^ treachery becomes habitual; and every man who 
^' sets no value on his own life, holds the chief in 
^^ his power. Cohorts of foot, and squadrons of 
^^ horse, make a vain parade, if one intrepid villain, 
^^ for the reward promised by the adverse par^, 
^^ may strike a sudden blow, and by a murder ter- 
^^ minate the war. Such was the fate of Scriboni- 
^^ anus^a) in the reign of Glaudiui: he was mur- 
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«^ dered by Volaginius, a common soldier, and the uook 
" highest posts in the service were the wages of that ^ ^' ^ 
^^ desperate assassin. An armj may be drawn ap in ^^^ 
^ order of battle, and to animate them to deeds of ^* 
^ valour is not a difiScult task: but the private ruffian 
^ is not easdy avoided.'' 

LXXVI. Such were the reflections that presented 
thraiselves to the mind of Vespasian. His friends 
and the principal officers endeavoured to ftx his 
resolution. Mucianus lent his aid, and, not content 
with private conferences, took a public opportunity 
to declare his sentiments, in effect as follows: ^ In 
^ all great and arduous undertakings, the questions 
^ of importance are, Is the enterprise for the good 
^ of the commonwealth? Will it do honour to the 
'^ man who conducted it? And are the difficulties 
^ such as wisdom and vatour may surmount? Nor 
^ is this all: the character of the man who advises 
^ the measure should be duly weighed: Is he wilt- 
^^ ing to second the counsel, which he gives, at the 
^^ hazard of his life? What are his views? And who 
^ is to reap the reward of victory? It is Mucianus 
^^ who now calls upon Yei^msian; Mucianus invites 
^ you to imperial dignity; for the good of the com- 
^ mon wealth he invites you; for your own glory he 
^ exhorts you to undertake the enterprise. #The 
^^ gods are with you, and under them the rest de- - 
^ pends upon yourselt The advice which I give 
*^ is honest: there is no flattery in it For, let me 
^^ ask, can it be flattery to prefer you to YiteUius? 
'^ To be elected after such an emperor is radier a 
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j^ u Q^ *^ with the active mind -of Augustus, nor with the 

823^ u ^i^t of the politic Tiberius. yNor is it i^inst 

^' ^' Caligula, Claudius, or Nero, toat we propose to 

^^ rise in arms. They had a kind of hereditarj 

^^ right: their families were in^Missession of the sove* 

" reignty. 

^^ Even Galha could boast of an illustrbus line of 
'^ ancestors, and for that reason you were willing to 
^^ ackhowledge his title. But in the present juncture, 
^ to remain inactive, and leave the commonwealth 
^^ a prey to vice and infamy, were a desertion of the 
^^ public, which nothing can excuse. Do you ima« 
^^ gine that in a state of servitude you can find your 
^^ own personal safety? Even in that case, submis- 
^^ sion would be attended with disgrace and mfamy. 
^^ But ambition is not now imputed to you for the 
^^ first time: you have been long suspected, and 
'' nothing remains but vigorous enterprise. The 
^^ sovere^ power is your only refuge. Have we 
^ forgpt the fate of Corbulo (a)? It may be said that 
*^ the ability of his birth (superior, it must be con* 
^^ fessed, to you as well as myself) exposed him to 
M dMger. It may be so; but let it be remembered 
^ that Nero towered above Yitellius: and remember 
^ besides, that, in the eyes of the person who lives' 
^ in fear, the man who makes himself dreaded is 
^ illustrious. Do we doubt whether the armies can 
^* create an emperor? Yitellius furnishes the proof; 
^^ a man, without military fame, who never served 
*' a campaign; but owes his elevation, not to his 
^^ own merit, but to Galba's want of popularity. 
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^^ Hia victory was not obtained by the ability of his boor 
^' generals, or the vsdonr of his troops: Otho was ^ ■ 
'' conquered by his own hand. That precipitate ac- 822. 
^' tion made Yitellius master of the Roman world, 69. 
^^ and, in return, the infamy of Yitellius gives a lus- 
*^ tre to the name of Otho, insomuch that mien regret v 
^^ that ui^ortunate prince. 

^ At present, what is the conduct of our new 
^^ emperor? He disbands the legions; he disarms the 
^ cohorts, and every day furnishes arms against him- 
^^ self. The ferocity of his soldiers, whatever it may 
^^ have been, has loi^ since evaporated in victual- 
^^ ling-houses and drunken revelry. After the ex- 
^^ ample of their master, the soldiers are dissolved 
*^ in sloth and luxury. On the other hand, you have 
^ in Syria, Judasa, and Egypt, no less than nine le- 
^ gions, all high in spirit, unimpaired by war, and 
^^ not yet taught by sedition to renounce all regard 
^ for discipline. You have an army enured to the 
^ operations of war, and crowned with victory over 
^^ the enemies of their country. You have a. body 
^ of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, a naval armament, 
^^ and powerful kings, all devoted to your cause. 
^ Above all, you have your own talents and your re- 
^^ nown in arms. 

LXXYIL '^ To itoyself I arrogate nothing: yet 
^ let me not be thought inferior to Yakns or Gaecina. 
^ If Mucianus does not aspire to be your rival, you 
^^ wlU not therefore think meanly of him. WiUing 
^^ to yield to Yespasian, I claim precedence of Yi- 
^^ tellius. Your house has been distinguished by 
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A.u!c. ^ ^^ *^"^ (^) *® already equal to the weight of em- 

A^D. " P***®' '^^^ German armies saw him gh?e an 

^^' " earnest of his future character. Were I this very 

^^ moment possessed of the sovereign power, I 

^* should ca)l Titus my son by adoption; widi pro- 

^ priety, therefore, I yield to his father. The enter- 

^^ prise, to which I exhort you, will not, in its con- 

^^ sequences, be the same to us both. If we succeed, 

^ the honours which I may receive must flow from 

^ you: in toil and danger I am willing to be your ri- 

^^ val ; or, if you will (and it is the best expedient), 

^ remain here to issue your orders, and leave me to 

" conduct the war. 

^ The troops that lately conquered are by no 
^^ means formidable. In the vanquished party there 
^'* is more order and better disciplme. The latter, 
^^ stung with shame and indignation, are burning 
^ for revenge. Ail motives conspire to inflame their 
^^ ardour* The Yitettians, on the contrary, intoxi- 
'^ cated with success, and elate with pride, disdain 
^^ all rules of sdbordinati<»i. They are undone by 
^^ luxury. Their wounds, as yet scarcely closed, will 
^^ open in a new war and bleed afresh. My depend- 
'^ ance, it is true, must be upon yout vigilance, your 
" economy, your wisdom; but I expect no less ad- 
^^ vantage from the ignorance, die stupidity ^and cruel 
^ disposition of Yitellius. In a word, war must be oar 
^^ choice; to us it is safer than peace, for we have al* 
^* ready deliberated; and he who delibeirates, has 
'' rebeUed." 

LXXYin. By this animating speech all who as^ 
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aistad dt the tiotincH were inspired \Hth new omft^ ^ooft 
dence. They pressed rouod Tespasiata, eithorting XtTiT 
him to Undertake the enterprise $ they recalled to ^^^ 
bis nremory the responses of oracles (d), and the ^' 
predictions of men skilled in judicial astrology. 
Nor was Vespasian untinctured with that supersti- 
tion. Even afterwards, when possessed of the su- 
preme authority, he retained a mathematician named 
Seleucus, to assist his councils with his insight into 
future events. A number of prognostics, that oc- 
curred to him in his youth, came A-esh into his mifid. 
He recollected a cypress tree of prodigious size, on 
his own estate, that felt suddenly to the ground, 
and, on the following day, rose on the same spot, 
and flourished in new strength and verdure. Thii 
was considered by the interpreters of prodigies as 
an early prelude to f\iture grandeur. At length, hav- 
ing obtained triumphal honours, together with the 
consular rank, when he had conducted the war 
against the Jews with such rapid success, the pre- 
diction seemed to be Tetifiedj and thus encouraged, 
he looked from that eminence to a higher elevation, 
and even to the imperial dignity. Between Syria 
and Judsda stands a mountain, known by the name 
of MotrnT Oariibl (5), on the top of which a god 
is Urorshipped^ under no other title than that of the 
phce, and, acecrrding to ancient usage, without a 
tetaip^or even a statue^ An altar is erected in the 
open air, and there adoration is paid to the presiding 
deity.' On tiM spot Yespasian offered a sacrifice. In 
the midst of the ceremony, while his mind expanded 
with vast ideas, BtoiHdes, the officiating priest, et- 
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XlTcTP^®^^ manner addressing himself lo Tespasiftn, 

^22. w Whatever," he said, " are yoar designs, whether 

S9. (( to build a mansion, to enlarge your estate, or in- 

^' crease the number of your slaves, the fates pre- 

^^ pare for you a vast and magnificent seat, with 

^' an immense territory, and a prodigious multitude 

^ of men." This prediction, thou^ involved in 

mysterious language, was spread abroad at the time 

and now received a favourable interpretation. The 

story gathered strength among the populace^ and in 

conversation with Vespasian was the favourite topie 

of his friends, who thought they could not enlarge 

too much on the subject, while the passions of the 

hearer stood ready to receive their adfice. 

LXXIX Mucianus and Vespasian settled their 
plan and took leave of each other: the former went 
to Antiocfa, the capital of Syrian and the latter to 
Caesarea, the metropolis of Judas^. The first public 
st^p towards creating Vei^>asian emperor of Rome, 
was taken at Alexandria in Egypt: Tiberius Alex- 
ander, the praefect of the province, eager to show 
his zeal, administered the oath to the legions un'der 
his command. The ceremony .was performed oa the 
calends of July, and that day was. ever after celebra* 
ted as the first of Vespasian^'S reign, though the 
army in Jud^a swore fidelity on the fifth before the 
nones of the same month, in the priesfence of Ves- 
pasian himself. Titus was then en his way from 
Syria with dispatches from Mucianus, but the im- 
patience of the men could not brook the delay of 
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waiting for the etnperor^s son. The whole transac- book 
tion originated with the soldiers, and was hurried ^^ ^ q 
on with such violent impetuosity, that die business ^^ 
was finished without any public harangue, and even ^• 
without a previous assembly of the legions. 

LXXX. For this great revolution no arrange- 
ment was made; no time, no place was fixed; nor 
was it known who was to be the author of the mea* 
sure. In this statfe of uncertainty, while every bosom 
panted with hope and fear, and the motives to the 
revolt, with all the dangers that might ensue, kept 
the army in agitation, a small number of soldiers, 
who mounted guard near the apai*tment of the gene- 
ral, no sooner saw him coming forth from his cham- 
ber, than with one voice they saluted him by the 
title of emperor. The whole body followed their 
example. They pressed forward in crowds, calling 
him by the name of Cassar, styling him Augustus, 
and conferring every other title of imperial gran- 
deur. Vespasian balanced no longer. His fears sub- 
sided, and he now resolved to pursue the road of 
ambition. Even in this tide of his affairs he stiH 
preserved the equal tenour of his mind, free from 
arrogance, and such in his manners as he had always 
been. The new man never appeared. The change, 
as was natural, dazzled his imagination; but he took 
time to allay the hurry of his spirits, and then calmly 
addressed the men in the language of a soldier. He 
was heard with shouts of applause. Mucianus waited 
for this event. On the first intelligence, he declared 
for Vespasian, and the soldiers with alacrity took 
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«oo^ ^e mtb 9f fi4elitf to tfie new ^snp^ror. Thatbiw^ 



II. 



j^ ^j'c fl$99 py^r* Mucianq* wpnt to |h^ th^adre of Aojtipcli) 
A^u, ^iJ^ra Hie iDjiabitapte were usq4 to }M>ld tlieii? ppbliQ 
a9. Rebates* j|{e foqpd a crowded m^tlvig, ^ W^ rer 
ceived with aocjamat^s. 

He harangued the multitude, and his speech^ 
tboii^ in Qreek, wa9 eloquent Iq that l%n|Ufige 
be bad ao^quired su^cient facility, and hepos^ensedf 
besides, the happy art (a) of giving grace and digr 
nitjr to whatever he uttered. He inflaqoed the pa^ 
sion^ not QvHf of th^ army, but also q( t^ pr^vi^Q^, 
\ff asserting rpiipdiy, '' that it was a ^d point 
'^ with Vitellius, to quarter the German trjc^ops in 
^ the delightful ri^gion of Syri^,. that, in a rich wi 
^^ plentifql province^ they mtgbt ff^w wanton ii^ 
^' ease and l^^ury; while, ip e^pbange, the l^ions 
^ of Syria were to be removed to cqld encampmepttl 
^^ i» Gerfnany^ t)ifre to endure tb^ inplemev^cy of 
^^ the weather, and the rigours pf the service.'^ The 
A^ives of the province bad lived in habiU of frie^d^ 
9hip with the legiops, ^od by u(teiC(nairr«3igps, liad 
formed family conn^ipns. Th« spldl^^ on their 
part^ were naturali^i^^d iP tbe cQuptry, and the atar 
jtio w, tfi which they were acf ustotned? were, by 
long residence, grown a^ d^r to tb^inr «» timir 
oatlv^ \wm^ 

](^XX^I. Before tta ide^ofjm^y^tbewHol? proi 
m^e of Syria acceded ^ Vespawan. Hia party w«c 
fttrtber ^trppgthened by Sobeww (a), who joined 
the league with the whole weight of hia lj(ingd<Hn, 
^d ^bp Iff Mtiocbw^ wb/a wiMrited WKW^ni^ 



tr«a9are« froo kb anc^storsi and was, of all th^ book 
lof^ who raboiiUad to the autfioiity of Rome, the ^ ^[ ^ 
mwt ri(^.aad powerfid. Affrippa, who waa then at ^ 
Borne, reoeivecl private expreaiea from the Eaat, ^9* 
requesting \m presence in bis own coontry. He 
departed, before YitelUiia had anjr ioteUigenoe, and 
by a quicic navigation pafi^ed over into Asia* Qiieen 
Berenice, at that^tiqie flonrishii^ in the bloom of 
youth, and no less distii^uiabed by the graces of 
h^r person, espoused the interest of Yesqimsian, to 
whom, notwithstandmg bis advanced age, she had 
made bara^ agreeaUe by magnificent presents. 
The several maritime (Nrovinces, with Asia and 
Acbaja, and the whole inland country botween Fbn* 
tm and die two Armeniaa, entered into the general 
confederacy; but from the governors of those pr(h 
vinces no forges could be e:Kpectsd, aa they were 
not, at that time, strengthened by the legions star 
tioned in Oappadocia. To settle the |dan'of opcara* 
tion, a grand counoil waa held at Bevytua {b). Mih 
oianiM atteaided. He waa accompanied by a train of 
elfic^rs, trihunea, and centurions^ and a consider^ 
able hody of soUiers, sdected to aweU the pomp 
and grandeur of the scene^ From Judaaa the most 
distingnished officers went to the meating, with tfan 
flow^ of their troops. An assembly, consisti^ of 
«ucb a numerous brain of hoiso and fbot,^ and of 
e^t^n kmih vi^ vwd wiOi eash other in splen?^ 
dour and magnjicowce^ presented a spectacb wqk^ 
% of the impwrial dHPilif <^ 

LXXXn. The ffH «a« most impartant ob^aet 
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— — — - service. In all the strong and fortified cities, work- 

A. U. C. o 7 

^2. 0)en were appointed for the forging of arms, and a 
69. mint for gold and tdlver coin was established at An- 
tioch. The whole was carried on wi^ diligence, 
under the direction of proper inspectors. Yespasian 
visited every quarter, by his presence giving spirit 
and animation to the cause. - He encouraged the in- 
dustrious by the warmth of his commendations; he 
roused the inactive by his example, and succeeded 
more by gentle methods tiian by the rigour of au- 
thority^ To the failings of his friends he was often 
blind, but never to their virtues. He advanced some 
to the administration of provinces, and others to the 
rank of senators; all men of distinguished character, 
who rose afterwards to eminence in the state. There 
were others who owed their success more to their 
good fortune, than to their merit. Mncianus in his 
first harangue made incidental mentbn of a donative^ 
but in guarded terms; nor did Vespasian, though 
engaged in a civil war, grant at any time a larger 
bounty than had been used in times of profound 
peace. He chose that his soldiers should act on prin- 
ciples of honour, not from motives of bribery and 
eorruption. To that firmness he owed the good order 
and regular discipline of his army. Ambassadors 
were sent to file courts of P^rthia and Armenia, in 
order to settie a mutual good understanding, that, 
when the legions marched forward to open the cam- 
paign, the back setfiements lAouId not be exposed 
to sudden incursions of the enemy. Titus was to re- 
main in Judaea (a^ to complete the conquest of that 
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ooontiy, while Vespasian made himself master <^the ^^^ 
passes ioto Egypt To make head against Y itellins, a. u. c. 
part of the army was deemed sufficient, under the a. d. 
conduct of such a general as Mucianus, with the 
additional terror of Yespasian^s name, and the fates 
cm his side superior to every difficulty. Letters were 
dispatched to the several armies, and the officers in 
command, with rastructions to conciliate die prae- 
torian soldiers, who had been disbanded by Yitellius, 
and by a promise, that all i^oukl be restored to their 
rank, to invite them once more into the service. 

LXXXIII. Muctanus, with the appearance rather 
of an associate in the sovereign power, than of a 
general <^Scer, advanced at the head of a light-armed 
detachment, never lingering in the course of his 
progress, that delay might not be thought a symp- 
tom of irresolution; and on the other hand, not pro- 
ceeding by rapid marches, that fame might fly before 
him, and spread the terror of his approach. He knew 
the weakness of his numbers, and that danger at a 
distance is always magnified. He was folfewed by 
t&e sixth legion, and thirteen thousand veterans, 
forming together a considerable army. The fleet at 
Pontus had orders to assemble at Byzantium. That 
station was thought convenient, as Mucianus had 
not yet determined, whether be should not avoid the 
terrifory of Maesia, and proceed in force to Dyrrha- 
chium; while his naval armament commanded the 
seas o( Italy, and, by consequence, protected the 
coasts of Acbaia and Asia against the attempts of 
Titellios, wfao^ in that case, would not only see 
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whole coast of Calabria and Lucania kept in a eon* 
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A^\h ®*^^* alarm. 



LXXXIV. Througboat the provinces nothing 
was heard but the din and bustle of warlike prepa- 
rations. Soldiers were assemUtng; shtp# were pre- 
paring for sea, and the clink of armourers resound^ 
ed in every quarter. Mow to raise supplies of money 
was the chief difficulty. Pecuniary funds, Mucianus 
used to say, were the sinews of war. For this pur^ 
pose, in all questions touching the sum demanded, 
he regarded neither the truth nor the justice of the 
case. To be rich was to be liable to taxation, and 
money was to be raised in all events. In&rmatkms 
followed without number, and confiscatiom witinrnt 
mercy. Oppressive as these proceedings were, ^ 
necessity of the times gave a cdourable excuse; but 
the misfortune was, the practice did not cease with 
the war, but continued, in the season of profound 
peace, to harass and oppress mankind. Yespaaan, in 
the beginning of his reign, showed no idisposition to 
enrich his coffers by acts of injustice; but, being 
corrupted afterwards by the smiles of fortune, and 
listening to pernicious counsels, he learned the arts 
of rapacity, and dared to practise them (a). Mueia^ 
BUS, from his own funds, contributed to the exigen*^ 
eies of the war, generous from his private purse> 
tiiat he might afterwards indemnify himsdf at the 
expense of the public. The rest of the officers, fol^ 
fowing his example, advanced sums of money, but 
were not, i& )ik^ manner, repud with usury. 
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LXXXY. Vespasian, in the mean time, saw his book 
affaii*s assume a promising aspect. The army in D- XuTcT 
lyricum went over to his interest In Msesia the third ^^ 
legion revolted, and drew after them the eighth, and ^^• 
also the seventh, called the Claudian; both devoted 
to Otbo, though not engaged in the action at Bedri- 
acum. Before the battle, they had advanced as far 
as Aquileia; and being at that place informed of a 
total overthrow, they assaulted the messengers who 
brought the news; broke to shivers the standards 
that displayed the name of Yitellius; plundered the 
military chests; and, having divided the spoil, pro* 
ceeded to every act of outrage and sedition. Con- 
scious of that ofience, and dreading the punishment 
that might follow, they consulted together, and clear- 
ly saw, that what they had done required a pardon 
from Yitellius, but with Yespasian stood in the light 
of real merit. To strengthen their cause, they sent 
dispatches to the army in Pannonia, inviting them to 
join the league; determined, if they did not comply, 
to compel them by force of arms. In this juncture, 
Aponius Saturninus (a), governor of Msesia, conceiv- 
ed the design of perpetrating a barbarous murder. 
Under colour of public zeal, but with malice fester- 
fng at his heart, he dispatched a centurion to ifiurder 
. Tertius Julianus, who commanded the seventh le- 
gion. That officer had timely notice. He provided 
himself with guides, who knew the course of the 
codntry, and escaped through devious tracks as far 
as mount Haemus. From that time, he took no part 
in the civil war. He affected often to be on the point 
of setting out to join Yespasian; but delayed his jour- 
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BOOK ney, at times seeming eager to depart, then doubting, 
^ ^ ^ hesitating, waiting for intelligence, and, during the 
^^^ whole war, resolving without decision. 



A 
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LXXXYI. In Pannonia, the thirteenth legion^ 
and the seventh, called the Galbian, embraced the 
interest of Vespasian. They still remembered, with 
indignation, their defeat at Bedriacum, and the in- 
fluence of Antonius Primu^ proved a powerful in- 
stigation. That officer, Cjbnvicted of forgery (a) in 
the reign of Nero, remained obnoxious to the laws, 
till, among the evils that spring from civil dissension, 
be rose from infamy to his senatorian rank. He was 
advanced by Galba to the command of the seventh 
legion, and, according to report, offered himself to 
Otho, desiring, by letters, the rank of general 
against his benefactor. Otho paid no attention to 
the proposal, and, by consequence, Antonius remain- 
ed inactive. In the present juncture, seeing a storm 
ready to burst upon Vitellius, he veered round to 
Vespasian, and becanie the grand support of the 
party. To his vices he united great and useful 
qualities: brave and valiant, he possessed uncom- 
mon eloquence; an artful and insidious enemy, be 
had the art of involving others in danger; in popular 
insurrections, a bold and turbulent leader; at once a 
plunderer and a prodigal, what he gained by rafwe 
he squandered in corruption; during the calm seasoQ 
of peace, a pernicious citizen; in war, an officer not, 
to be neglected. 

The armies of Massia and Pannonia formed a 
JQBCtion, and drew the forces of Dahnatia into (iie 
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revolt. The consular governors of those ^provinces book ' 
were neutral on the occasion; they took no share in ^ ^ 
the business^ nor did the soldiers wait for their dt- ^^^• 
rection. Titus Ampius Flavianus ruled m Pannonia, ^9. 
and Poppaeus Silvanus in Dalmatia; both rich, and 
advanced in years. CorneUus Fuscus, descended 
from illustrious ancestors, and then in the vigour of 
life, was, at the same time, imperial procurator. In 
his youth he had resigned his senatorian rank, to 
seek in solitude a retreat from public business. 
Joining afterwards with Galba, he drew forth, in 
support of that emperor, the strength, of his own 
colony, and for his services obtained the post of 
procurator. In the present commotions, he declared 
for Vespasian; and, by his ardent spirit, gave life 
and vigour to the cause. Self-interest did not mix 
with the motives that determined his conduct. His 
pride was in the field of action. He gloried in facing 
danger, and despised the reward of merit. Wai* was 
his passion; and, though possessed of an ample for- ^ 
tune, he preferred a life of enterprise to indolence 
and his own personal safety. He acted . in concert 
with Antonius Primus, and both exerted them- 
selves to kindle the flame of war in every quarter. 
Where they saw a discontented spirit, they were 
sure to increase it by infusions of their own venom. 
They, sent dispatches to the fourteenth legion in 
Britain, and to the first in Spain, knowing that both 
had favoured the cause of Otho against Vitellitis. 
Their letters were spread all over Gaul, and, by 
their joint efforts, the Roman world was roused to 
arms. Thefi>rcesjn Ulyricum declared for Yespa- 
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j^ J^ was struck, the troops stood ready to take the field. 

822. * 

A. a 
«»• LXXXYII. While Vespasian and the leaders of 

his party were thus employed in concerting mea- 
sures throughout the provinces, Vitelltus, sunk in 
sloth, and growing every day more contemptible, ad* 
vauced by slow marches towards the city of Rome. 
In all the villas and municipal towns through which 
he passed, carousing festivals were sufficient to re* 
tard a man abandoned to his pleasures. He was 
followed by an unwieldy multitude, not less than 
sixty thousand men in arms, all corrupted by a life 
of debauchery. The number of retainers and fol- 
lowers of the army was still greater, all disposed to 
riot and insolence, even beyond the natural bent of 
the vilest slaves. To these must be added a train 
of officers and servile courtiers, too haughty to be 
restrained within due bounds, even though the 
chief had practised the strictest discipline. The 
crowd was still increased by a conflux of senators 
and Roman knights who came from Rome to greet 
the prince on his way; some impelled by fear, others 
to pay their court, and numbers, not to be thought 
sullen or disafiected. All went with the current. 
The populace rushed forth in crowds, accompanied 
by an infamous band of pimps, of players, buftbons, 
and charioteers, by their utility in vicious pleasures 
all well known and dear to Yitellius. Such were 
the disgraceful connexions of the emperor, and he 
enjoyed them without a blush. To supply so vast 
z body with proviidons, the colonies and municipal 
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cities were exhausted; the fruits of the earth, then book 
ripe and fit for use, were carried off; the husband- ^ ^'^ 
man was plundered; and bis land, as if it were an f-^- 

A« Urn 

enemy^s country, was laid waste and ruined. ^^ 

LXXXYIII. The fierce animosity that broke 
out at Ticinum between the legions aud the auxilia- 
ries, was not yet extinguished. Frequent quarrels 
occurred, and ended always in mutual slaughter. 
Against the peasants and farmers they were sure to 
be unanimous, but agreed in nothing else. The 
most dreadful carnage happened within seven miles 
of Rome. At that place Yitellius ordered victuals, 
ready dressed, to be distributed among the soldiers, 
as if he had prepared a feast to pamper a band of 
gladiators. The common people, who had come in 
crowds from Rome, were dispersed through the 
camp. To divert themselves with what they thought 
an arch and pleasant trick, they cut away the belts 
of the soldiers, and with an air of humour asked, 
Whether they were properly accoutred? The sol- 
diers had no taste for raillery. They retaUated with 
their weapons, and fell with fury on the defenceless 
multitude. Among the slain was the father of one 
of the soldiers, killed as he stood engaged in con- 
versation with bis son. The unhappy vicHm was 
soon known; and, by that incident, the further effu- 
sion of blood was prevented. Rome, in the mean 
time, was thrown into consternation. A number of 
soldiers entered the city in a tumultuous manner, 
and rushed forward to the forum, impatient to see 
the spot where Galba perished. Covered with the 
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BOOR skins of savage beasts, and wielding large and massj 
^ ^'^ spears, the spectacle which they exhibited to the 
f^f * ^man citizens was fierce and hideous. Unused to 
69. crowded streets, they had not the skill to conduct 
themselves aniidst a vast concourse of people, but 
with rude force pushed against the passengers; and 
sometimes slipping down, or, as might happen^ 
thrown by the pressure of the throng, they rose 
hastily to resent what was no more than an accident, 
and from abusive language proceeded sword in hand 
to the most violent outrages. The tribunes and cen- 
turions, at the head of their troops of cavalry, pa- 
raded the streets in a warlike manner, and spread 
a genera] panic through the city. 

LZXXIX. Yitellius himself, in his military ap- 
parel, mounted on a superb horse, advanced from 
the Milvian bridge, while the senate and the people 
pressed on before him to make way for their new 
master. His friends however remonstrated against bis 
making a public entry in a military style, like a con- 
queror marching into a city taken by storm. He con- 
formed to their advice, and, having put on his senato- 
rian robe, made his entry in a pacific manner. His 
troops followed in regular order. The eagles of four 
legions led the way, with an equal number of stan- 
dards on each side. The colours of twelve squadrons 
of horse were display^ with great pomp. The in- 
fantry followed, and after them the cavalry. The pro- 
cession was closed by four-and-thirty eohorti^, dis- 
tinguished by the arms and habits of their respective 
nations. The prsefects of the camp, the tribunes, and 
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principal centariims, arrayed in white, preceded ibeir book 
several eagles. The rest of the officers marched at ^^'(. 
the head of their companies. The blaze of arms and " J^^^- 
rich apparel added splendour to the scene. The bum- ^^ 
ished collars of the common men^ and the trappings 
of the horses, glittered to the eye, while the whole 
presented a magnificent spectacle, worthy of a bet- 
ter emperor. In this manner Yitellius proceeded to 
the capU;ol, and there embracing his mother (a), sa* 
luted her by the name of Augusta. 

XC. On the followii^ day, Yitellius delivered a 
public harangue, and spoke of himself in magnifi- 
cent terms, as if he had for his audience the senate 
and people of a foreign city. He assumed the virtues 
of industry and temperance; never considering, that 
he was in the hearing of men who had seen his vicesy 
and that every part of Italy, through which he had 
passed^ had known and felt his abandoned profliga- 
cy. The populace, as usual, knowing neither truth 
nor falsehood, and indifferent about both, paid their 
tribute of flattery with noise and uproar. They 
pressed him to accept the title of Augustus: he de- 
clined it for some time, but the voice of the rabble 
prevailed. He yieUed to their importunity; but his 
compliance was useless, and the honour was of short 
duration. 

XCl. In a city, where superstition interpreted 
every thi»g, the first act of Yitellius, in the character 
of soxrereign pontiff, was considered as an omen 
that portended mischie£ He issued an edict con- 
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-7—^^ — the fifteenth before the calends of August, a day, 
822. rendered inauspicious by two victories formerly 
€9. obtained over the armies of Rome; one at Cremera 
(a), and the other at AUia. But Yitellius was unac- 
quainted with the antiquities of his country. He 
knew nothing of laws, either human or divine. The 
same stupidity possessed his friends and his band 
of freedmen. The whole court seemed to be in a 
state of intoxication. In the assemblies held ibr the 
election of consuls (&), Yitellius assumed nothing 
above the rights of a citizen. He behaved to the 
condidates on a footing of equality. He attended in 
the theatre giving his applause as a common specta-^ 
tor, and in the circus, mixing with the factions 
of the populace. By those arts he tried to gain the 
suffrages of the electors; arts, it must be acknow- 
ledged, often practised, and, when subservient to 
honest purposes, not to be condemned. But in a 
man like Yitellius, whose former life was too well 
known (c), the artifice served only to sink him into 
contempt 

He went frequently to the senate, even on frivo- 
lous occasions, when the subject of debate was al- 
together uninteresting. In that assembly Helvidius 
Prisons (cZ), praetor elect, happened to differ from 
the opinion of the emperor. Yitellius took fire in 
the moment, but, checking himself in time, called 
upon the tribunes of the people to support his au- 
thority. His friends, apprehending the consequences 
of a deep and smothered resentment, interposed 
with their good offices to soften prejudice. His an- 
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swer was, " Nothing new has happened: two sena- book 
^' tors have differed in opinion: and is not that a ^ u c ' 
" common occurrence? I have myself often opposed ^^ 
" the sentiments of Thrasea'' (e)- The allusion to ^9/ 
a character so truly eminent provoked a smile of 
contempt. Some, however, were glad to find, that, 
instead of the men who glittered in the sunshine 
of a court, he chose Thrasea for the model of true 
greatness. 

XCII. Puhlius Sabinus, the prasfect of a cohort, 
and Julius Priscus, a centurion, w;ere advanced 
from those inferior stations to the command of the 
praetorian guards. The former owed his elevation 
to the friendship of Yalens, and the latter to that of 
Caecina. By those two ministers, though always at 
variance with each other, the whole power of the 
state was usurped and exercised. The authority 
of the emperor was merely nominal. Valens and 
Gaecina transacted every thing. Their mutual ani- 
mosity, which had been suppressed during the war, 
but not extinguished, broke out at Rome with re* 
doubled violence. Their friends, with officious care, 
envenomed the minds of the rival statesmen, and the 
various factions that for ever distract the city of 
Rome^ furnished every day new materials to in- 
flame their jealousy. They vied with each other for 
pre-eminence, and, by intrigue, by cabal, by their 
train of foltowers, and their crowded levees, endea- 
voured to manifest their superiority; while VitelHus 
wavered between both, and, as his inclination shift- 
ed, the balance changed alternately from one to 
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BOOK the other. Their authority exceeded all bounds, and 
^ u Q » was, therefore, like all ill-gotten power, uncertain 

a!^d. ^^^ precarious. They saw the caprice that mark* 
^^' ed the character of Yitellius, obo moment inflamed 
with anger, and the next, lavish of bis favours. 
Neither of the ministers could be sure of fixing the 
affections of his master, and both despised and fear- 
ed him. 

Nothing, however, could satisfy their rapacity: 
they seized houses, gardens, and the whole wealth 
of the empire; while a number of illustrious men, 
whom Galba bad recalled from banishment, were 
left to languish in distress and poverty. Their 
situation awakened no compassion in the breast of 
the emperor. He restored them, it is true, to their 
rights over their freedmen; and, by that act of jus- 
tice, not only gratified the senators and other gran- 
dees of the city, but also gained the applause of the 
populace. But even this show of benignity was ren- 
dered useless by the low cunning that marks the ge- 
nius of slavery. To evade the claims of their patrons, 
the freedmen concealed their wealth in obscure 
places, or else deposited it in the custody of the 
great. Some of them contrived to insinuate them- 
selves into the imperial family, and, there growing 
into favour, looked down with pride and insolence 
on their disappointed masters. 

XCIII. The multitude of soldiers ms so enor- 
mous, that the camp overflowed, and |)oured the 
redundant numbers into the city; a wild disorderly 
band, who fixed their station in the public porticos^ 
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and even in the temples. The men wandered about book 
the streets of Rome, so utterly careless, that they a. u.c. 
forgot where they were quartered. Having no re^ ' ^^]\ 
gular place of rendezvous, and performing no kind ^^* 
of duty, they gave themselves up to the dissolute 
manfters of the city, and the practice of vices too 
foul to be named. In this course of life, their 
bodily strength decayed; the vigour of their minds 
was sunk in sloth, and their health entirely neglect* 
ed. They cho^e for their abode the most vile and 
infamous places in the neighbourhood of the Vati- 
can (a), where they contracted diseases, till an 
epidemic distemper began to rage amongst them. 
A dreadful mortality followed. The Gauls and 
Germans suffered most by their own imprudence. 
Infected with disorders, inflamed with fevers, and 
being naturally impatient of heat, they plunged 
into the Tiber, which unluckily was near at hand, 
and took delight in cooling their limbs; which 
proved a remedy as bad as the disease. The confu- 
sion, introduced by another circumstance, proved 
the bane of the army. It was thought advisable to 
raise sixteen cohorts (&) for the praetorian camp, 
and four for the city, each to consist of a thousand 
men. This measure, by cabals among the soldiers, 
and the jealousy subsisting between the two com- 
manding oflScers, was the ruin of all discipline. Va- 
lens arrogated to himself the chief direction of the 
business. He had relieved Cascina and his army, 
and on that account claimed pre-eminence. The 
Yitellian party had certainly gained no advantage 
over the enemy, till the arrival of Yalens gave life 
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.^^^ raaixh was at first liable to censure, the victory that 
823. followed made ample atonement, and redeemed the 
^9. character of the general. The soldiers from the 
Lower Germany were to a man devoted to his in- 
terest. It was upon this occasion, according to the 
general opinion, that Caecina first began to medi- 
tate the treachery, which he afterwards carried into 
execution. 

. XCIV. The indulgence shown by Vitellius to 
his principal officers, was exceeded by nothing but 
the licentiousness of the common soldiers. Each 
man enrolled himself in what company he thought 
proper, and chose his own station in the service. 
Some preferred the city cohorts; and without con- 
isidering merit or fitness for that employment, their 
wish was gratified. Others, who ought to have been 
selected, were suffered, at their own will and plea- 
sure, to continue in the legions or the cavalry. 
This was the choice of numbers, who had impaired 
their constitutions, and were therefore willing to 
remove from the sultry heats of Italy to a more 
temperate climate. By these arrangements, the 
main strength of the legions and the cavalry was 
drafted away. A motley body of twenty thousand 
men was formed out of the whole army, without 
choice or judgment. The consequence was, that the 
camp retained neither the strength nor the beauty of 
military system. 

Vitellius thought fit to harangue the soldiers. 
In the midst of his speech a clamour broke out, 
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demanding the execution of Asiaticus, and of Fla- book 
vius, and Rufinus, who had been commanders in ^ ^j^^ 
Gaul, and listed on the side of Yindex. Nor did ^^^ 
Vitellius endeavour to appease the tumult From ^^^ 
his sluggish temper nothing like firmness or autho- 
rity could be expected. He knew that the time for 
discharging the promised donative was drawing near, 
and having no funds to answer the expectation of 
the soldiers, he thought it his best policy to atone 
by mean compliances for that deficiency. In order, 
however, to raise supplies, a tax was imposed on all 
the freedmen of former emperors, to be collected in 
proportion to the number of their slaves. To squan- 
der with wild profusion, was the only use pf money 
known to Vitellius. He built a set of stables for the 
charioteers, and kept in the circus a constant spec^ 
tacle of gladiators and wild beasts; in this manner 
dissipating with prodigality, as if his treasury over-^ 

flowed with riches. 

* 

XCV. Csecina and Yalena. resolved to celebrate 
the birthday (a) of their master with all demonstra- 
tions of joy. They gave a show of gladiators in 
every quarter of the city, with a display of pomp 
and magnificence beyond all example. Vitellius re- 
solved to solemnize the obsequies of Nero. He 
erected altars to that emperor in the Field of Mars. 
The sight was highly pleasing to the vile and pro- 
fligate, but gave disgust to all who had any princi* 
pie, or a spark of remaining virtue. Victims were 
slain, fires were kindled, and the torch was carried 
by the Augustan priests, an order dedicated by 
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BOOK Tiberius to the Julian family, in imitation of that 
consecrated by Romulus to Tatius (6) the Sabine 
822. king. From the victory at Bedriacum four months 
69. had not elapsed; and yet, in that short time, Asiati- 
cus, the manumitted slave of the emperor, had al- 
ready accumulated riches nothing short of the Poly- 
cleti, the Patrobii, and others of the servile race, 
vs^hose names have been given up to the execration 
of mankind. The court of Vitellius was not the 
scene of honest emulation. No man endeavoured to 
rise by his virtue or his talents. The road to prefer- 
ment was open to vice and luxury. He who enter- 
tained the prince in the gayest manner, and with 
sumptuous banquets glutted that craving appetite, 
was sure to be in favour. To enjoy the present 
hour, and seize with avidity the pleasures near at 
hand, was the whole occupation of Vitellius. Fu- 
ture events and distant consequences gave him no 
solicitude. He is said to have dissipated in a few 
months no less than nine millions of sesterces. Such 
was the sad condition of Rome ; a great yet miserable 
city, obliged, in the space of one year, to groan un- 
der the yoke of an Otho and a YiteHius; and still 
worse, to suffer the depredations of Vinius, Yalens^ 
Icelus, and Asiaticus, till the people were at length 
transferred, like a herd of slaves, to Mucianus and 
Marcellus (c). New men succeeded, but the mea- 
sures were still the same. 

XCYI.^ The first intelligence of a revolt, that 
reached the ear of Vitellius, was that of the third 
legion in IQyricum. The account was sent by Apo- 
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nius Saturninus, before that olOQcer had foraied his book 
resolution to join Vespasian. His dispatches, made ^.u.c. 
up in the first tumult of surprise, did not state the ^^^\ 
whole of the mischief. The creatures of the court, ^^• 
to sooth their master, endeavoured to palliate every 
circumstance. They called it the seditious spirit of 
one legion only, while every other army preserved 
unshaken fidelity, and there Was, therefore, no dan- 
ger to be apprehended. Y itellius addressed the sol- 
diers to the same effect. He added that the prae- 
torians, lately disbanded, were the authors of false 
reports, fabricated with a seditious intent to disturb 
the public peace: but still there was no reason to 
fear a civil war. He made no mention of Vespasian; 
and to suppress all talk among the populace, a band 
of soldiers bad orders to parade the streets. The 
policy, however, did not answer the end. Silence 
was commanded, and the people talked with greater 
freedom. 

XCVII. Dispatches were, notwithstanding, sent 
to Germany, to Spain, and Britain, for a supply of 
men; but, as Vitellius wished to conceal the urgency 
of his affairs, his orders were not decisive, and, by 
consequence, the governors of the provinces were 
in no haste to obey. Hordeonius Flaccus (a), who 
commanded on the banks of the Rhine, having rea- 
son to fear the designs of the Batavians, expected 
to have a war upon his hands (&), and therefore 
thought it prudent not to diminish his force. In 
Britain, Vectius Bolanus was kept in a constant 
alarm by the restless genius of the natives. At the 
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j^[j Q tween Vitellius and Vespasian. Spain showed no 

^^^ alacrity. That country, left without a governor of 
^^- proconsular authority, was under the direction of 
three commanders of legions, all equal in rank, and 
all willing; as long as Vitellius flourished in pros- 
perity, to hold their employments under him, but in 
the day of distress ready to abandon his cause. Af- 
fairs in Africa wore a better aspect. The legion and 
the cohorts, which had been raised in that country by 
Clodius Macer, and disbanded by Galba, were again 
embodied by order of Vitellius, and the young men 
of the nation went in crowds to be enrpUed in the 
service. The fact was, Vitellius and Vespasian had 
been proconsuls in Africa: the former governed 
with moderation, and was remembered with gra- 
titude; the latter incurred the hatred of the peo- 
ple (c). From passed transactions, the province 
and the allies in the neighbourhood formed theur 
idea of what they had to espect under the reign 
of either of them: but the event convinced them 
of their erry. 

XCVIII. The exertions in Africa were at first 
carried on with vigour. Valerius Festus, the go- 
vernor of the province, co-operated with the zeal of 
the people, but in a short time began to waver 
between the contending parties. In his letters and 
public edicts he stood firm for Vitellius; his secret 
correspondence favoured Vespasian; and, by this 
duplicity, he hoped, in the end, to make terms for 
himself with the conqueror. In Rhastia and the ad« 
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jacent parts of Gaul, certain emissaries, employed book 
bj Vespasian's friends, were seized with letters and 
proclamations in their possession. They were sent 
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822. 
A. D 

to Yitellius, and by bis order put to death. Others, ^^' 
by their own address, or the protection of their 
friends, escaped detection. The consequence was, 
that the measures adopted by Vitellius were known 
to the opposite party, while those of Vespasian re- 
mained an impenetrable secret. The stupidity of 
Yitellius gave the enemy this advantage in the out- 
set Afterwards, when the passes over the Panno- 
nian Alps (a) were secured by a chain of posts, all 
intelligence by land was entirely cut off; and by sea, 
the Etesian winds, that favoured the navigation to 
the east, were adverse to the honieward voyage. 

XCIX. Yitellius, finding that the advanced par- 
ties of the enemy had made an irruption into Italy, 
and news big with danger arriving from every 
quarter, gave orders to his generals to take the field 
without delay. Oascina undertook the command, 
while Yalens, who was just risen from a sick bed, 
remained at Rome for the recovery of his health. 
The German forces, marching out of the city, ex- 
hibited an appearance very different from the ferocity 
of their first approach. Their strength wasted ; their 
vigour of mind depressed; their niimbers thinned; 
their horses slow and lifeless; their arms an incum- 
brance; and the men, drooping under the heat of the 
season, overpowered by the dust, and unable to en- 
dure the weather, presented to all who beheld their 
march, a languid, spiritless, and dejected army; 
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BOOK averse from labour, and, for that reason, ready to 
_iL — revolt 

AUG 

822. ' The character of Oascina must be taken into the 
69. ' account Ambition was his ruling passion: sloth and 
indolence, the effect of success and Iqxury, were 
vices newly contracted; or, perhaps meditating even 
then a stroke of perfidy, it was part of his plan to 
countenance whatever tended to impair the vigour 
of the army. The revolt of this commander has been 
ascribed by various writers to Flavins Sabinus, who 
had the address, by the means of Rubrius Gallus, 
his intermediate agent, to seduce Caecina to the in- 
terest of his brother, under positive assurances that 
the terms stipulated between them would be ratified 
by Vespasian. The jealousy subsisting between 
Caecina and Yalens had its efifect on the mindtof an 
aspiring chief, who saw his rival in the highest credit 
with Yitellius, and was, therefore, easily persuaded 

to merit the protection of a new prince. 

« 

C. Caecina took leave of Vitellius, and received at 
parting the highest marks of distinction. He sent 
forward a detachment of the cavalry to take posses- 
sion of Cremona. The veterans of the fourteenth (a) 
and sixteen^ legions followed, and after them the 
fifth and twenty-second. The rear was closed by tfae 
twenty-first, distinguished by the name of Rapax, 
and the first legion called the Italic, with the vex- 
illaries of three British legions, and the flower of the 
auxiliary forces. Cascina was no sooner set out on 
his expedition, than Yalens sent . directions to the 
army, which he had conducted into Italy, to wait 
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for his arrival, according to the plan which, he said, book 
was settled between himself and Csecina. But the —^ — 

A. U C 

latter, being on the spot, and, by consequence, hav- B22. 
ing greater weight and influence, assured the men 69. 
that upon mature deliberation, that whole plan had 
been altered, to the end that they might meet the 
first impression of the enemy with the united vigour 
of the army. Having thus secured in his own hands 
the whole command^ he ordered the legions to pro- 
ceed by rapid marches to Cremona, while a large 
detachment went forward to Hostilia (b). He himself 
turned off towards Ravenna, under a pretence of 
conferring with the cheers of the fleet, but, in fact, 
with a design to make, the best of his way to the 
city of Pavia, juc^iiig that place the fittest for a 
treasonable convention. He there met Lucilius Bas* 
sus, (c) aotan, who, from a squadron of horse, had 
been raised by Y itellius to the command of two fleets, 
one at Ravenna, and the other at Misenuia Not 
content with that sudden rise, he thought himself 
entitled to be made praefect of the praetorian guards. 
That disappointment he considered as an injury, 
and therefore resolved to gratify his unjust resent- 
ment by a stroke of perfidy. For tliis purpose he 
joined Ca&cioa. Which seduced the other can not 
BOW be known. Two evil minds might form the same 
black design, and having formed it, they would find 
in congenial qualities a secret impulse to each other. 

CI. In the memoirs of various authors who com- 
posed their work during the reign of the Flavian 
family (a), we are told that Caecina acted on the 
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BOOK most upright principles, with a vie\v to the public 
A. u, c. tranquillity, and the good of his country. But this 
A.^D. s^^fl^s to be the language of flattery to the reigning 
®' prince. The conduct of Caecina may be fairly traced 
to other motives. The natural inconstancy of the 
man, and, after his treachery to Galba, the confirm- 
ed habit of betraying without a blush, would be 
sufficient to remove all doubt, if we had not to add 
to the account his disappointed ambition, and the 
corrosions of envy, with which he saw himself 
eclipsed by the superior genijtis of his rival. Rather 
than be supplanted by others in the esteem of Yi- 
tellius, the ruin of that emperor was his remedy. 

Having settled his plan of operations with Bas- 
sus, Csecina once more put himself at the head of 
the legions, and by various artifices began to un- 
dermine the interest of Yitellius, and wean the cen- 
turions and soldiers from all affection for his person. 
Bassus, on his part was equally active, and met 
with little difficulty. The officers and men belong- 
ing to the fleet remembered that they had lately dis- 
tinguished themselves in the cause of Otho, and 
were therefore ready to declare against the enemy 
who had triumphed over him. 

END OF BOOK II. 
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I. The leaders of Vespasian's party deliberate about the plan 
of their operations. Antonius is for expedition. The army 
under his conduct arrives in Italy. Arrius Varus accom- 
panies Antonius as second in command. VI. They take 
possession of Aquileia and other cities. VIII. Antonius 
fixes the seat of war at Verona. Vespasian ignorant of the 
rapid progrei|s in Italy. By his letters he had advised cau- 
tion and delay. Mucianus wrote to the same effect. IX. 
Letters pass between Cascina and Vespasian^s generals. 
X. A violent sedition among Vespasian's troops appeased 
by Antonius. XIL Lucilius Bassus and Cascina conspire 
to betray Vitellius. The fleet at Ravenna revolts to Ves- 
pasian. L. Bassus is seized, and sent to Mennius Rufinus; 
be is loaded with fetters, but released by the authority ^f 
Hormus, one of Vespasian's freedmen. XIII. Cascina 
proposes a general revolt of the army. By his advice seve- 

^ ral swear fidelity to Vespasian. The soldiers discontent- 
ed with the proceeding. They put Caecina in irons. XV. 
Antonius arrives at Bedriacum. A battle with the Vitel- 
lians. Vespasian's army gains the victory; the soldiers 
eager to push forward to Cremona. XX. Antonius ha- 
rangues the men, and restrains their impetuosity. XXI. 
The Vitellians, reinforced by six legions, return to the 
charge. Antonius gives them a warm reception. A battle 
is fought witl^ great obstinacy. The Vitellians are put to 
the rout. XXV. A son kills his father in battle, and weeps 
over him as soon as he perceives what he has done. XXVI. 
Cremona besieged. The Vitellian officers inclined to a 
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surrender: they release Cascina, wishing him to make ierms 
for them with the conqueror. Cscina rejects their proposal. 
Cremona submits to Antonius. His soldiers, notwithstand- 
ing, rush into the town, and commit dreadful outrages. 
Cremona burnt to the ground. XXXYI. Viteilius immersed 
in luxury. He convenes the senate. Csecina, in his absence, 
condemned by the fathers. Rosius Regulus enters on the 
consulship for one day. XXXVIII. The murder of Junius 
Bla&sus, procured by Lucius Viteilius, the emperor's bro- 
ther. The character of Bla&sus. XL. Fabius Valens, by 
bis delay and luxury, ruins the cause of Viteilius. Being 
informed of the defeat at Cremona, he flies with a few fol- 
lowers; puts to sea, and is taken prisoner. XLIY. Spain, 
Gaul, and the legions in Britain declare for Vespasian. 
Commotions among the natives of Britain excited by Ve- 
nusus, the divorced husband of Cartismandua queen of the 
Brigantes. XLVL An insurrection among the German na- 
tions, and also in Dacia: the last quelled by Mucianus. 
XLVIL A servile war stirred up in Pontus by a bold ad- 
venturer of the name of Anicetus: he is taken and put to 
death. XLVIIL Vespasian takes possession of Alexandria 
in Egypt, with a view to reduce Rome by famine. XLIX. 
Antonius leaves part of his army at Verpna, and marches 
forward in quest of the Vitellians. LL A soldier demands 
a reward for having killed his brother in battle: reflections 
on that unnatural conduct. LII. Mucianus, in his letters to 
Vespasian, charges Antonius with too much precipitation. 
LIH. Antonius complains against Mucianus in a style of 
pride and resentment. The two generals become inveterate 
enemies. LIV. Viteilius endeavours to conceal the defeat 
at Cremona from the people at Rome. Remarkable firm- 
ness of Julius Agrestis, a centurion. LV. Viteilius orders 
the passes over the Apennine to be secured, and goes in 
person to the camp. LVI. Portents and prodigies. Viteilius 
himself the greatest prodigy. He returns to Rome. LVIL 
Revolt of the fleet at Misenum. The people of Puteoli de* 
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dare for Vespasian. Capua firm for Vitellius. Claadiui 
Julianus goes over .to Yespasiao, and makes himself mas- 
ter of Terracina. LVIII. Lucius Yitellius, the emperor's 
brother, sent to conduct the war in Campania. An army 
raised at Rome, but the senators and Roman knights relin- 
quish the undertaking. LIX. Vespasian's forces begin their 
march over the Apennine. Petilius Cerealis, disguised like 
a peasant, joins the army, and is recejved as a general 
officer. LX. The soldiers eager for, action: Antonius makes 
an harangue, and restrains their violence. LXl. A spirit of 
defection prevails among the Vitellians. Priscus and Al- 
phenus leave the camp, and return to Vitellius. LXII. Fa- 
bius Valens put to death at Urbinum: his chariacter. LXIIf. 
The Vitellian forces at Namia lay down their arms. Pro- 
posals from the enemy to Vitellius; he inclines to accept 
the offer, and talks of a pleasant retreat LXIV. The lead- 
ing men at Rome endeavour to animate Flavhis Sabinus^ 
Vespasian's brother: he pleads his advanced age, and enters 
into a treaty with Vitellius. LXV. The treaty concluded 
in the temple of Apollo. LXVI. The friends of Vitellius 
endeavour to inspire him with courage, but in vain. He 
comes forth from the palace, and makes a voluntary abdi- 
cation. He is forced by the soldiers and the populace to 
return to the palace. LXIX. Sabinus takes upon himself 
the government of Rome. The German soldiers declare 
against him. A skirmish ensues: The Vitellians have the 
advantage. Sabinus shuts himself up in the capitoL LXXI. 
The capitol besieged, and burnt to the ground. Reflections 
on that disaster. LXXIII. Sabinus and Quinctius Atticus tfa« 
consul, taken prisoners. LXXIV. Domitian concealed and 
saved by the address of a freedman. Sabinus dragged into 
the presence of Vitellius, and by him well received, but 
murdered by the soldiers. His body thrown into the comr 
mon charnel of malefactors. LXXV. The character of Sa- 
binus. Quinctius Atticus, the consul, takes upon himself 
the guilt of setting fire to the capitol, and is saved by Vitel- 
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lias. LXXVt. TerraciQaiaken by Lucius ViteHius; Clau- 
dius Julianus put to death. LXXYIII. Vespasian^s forces 
halt for several days amidst the ApenniDe mountaios; but, 
roused at length by the destruction of the eapitol, they 
pursue their march towards Rome, LXXIX. The Yitel- 
lians gain the advantage over Petilius Cerealis in a battle 
at a small distance from Rome. LXXX. Ambassadors sent 
to treat with Antonius. The soldiers attack the ambassa- 
dors; Arulenus Riisticus wounded. A procession o( the 
vestal virgins. They are dismissed with respect, and Yi- 
tellius receives for answer, that the firing of the capitol has 
precluded all terms of accommodation. LXXXI. Yespa- 
sian's forces advance in three divisions to the city. Yarious 
engagements on the outside of the walls. The Yitellians 
routed. They rally in the city, and again face the enemy. 
LXXXIII. A dreadful slaughter ensues: Rome a scene of 
murder and debauchery. The people behold the combat- 
ants, and applaud as at a public spectacle of gladiators. 
LXXXIY. The prsetorian camp besieged and taken by Yes- 
pasian's soldiers. LXXXY. Yttellius detected in his lurk- 
ing-place, and, after various insults from the populace, put 
to death. LXXXYI. The character of Yitellius. Domitian 
saluted by the name of Caesar. 

These transactions passed in a few months. 

^ YZJLR or ROME. OF CHRIST. CONSULS FOR A SHORT TTHE. 

822 69 Fabius Yalens, Alienus Cscina. 

Rosius Regulus, CsciKus Simplex, 
Quinctius Atticus. 
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I. Meanwhile, the leaders of Vespasian's par- book 

m. 



tjr, acting in concert, and with strict fidelity, laid-^ ^ 
the plan of their operations with better success. ^^' 
Thejr ooet at Psetovio (a), the winter quarters of 69. 
flie thirteenth l^ion, and there held a council of 
war. The question on which they deliberated was, 
which was most advisable, to secure the passes 
over the Pannonian Alps, and there make halt till 
the forces behind came up to their support, or to 
push forward with vigour, and penetrate at once 
into Italy. Some proposed dilatory measures, in 
order to pursue the campaign with their united 
force. They founded their opinion <m the following 
rciason: ^^ The fame and valour of the German 
'^ legions were greatly to be dreaded. Yitellius had 
^^ been reinforced by the flower of the army in 
^^ Britain. The legions on the side of Vespasian 
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BOOK ^ were inferior in number^ and had been lately con- 

j^^uc, " quered. They talked, indeed, witti fel'ocity^ but 

^^ ^ the minds of the vanquished are always depressed. 

^' " If the Alps were guarded by a chain of posts, 

^^ Mucianus would have time to come up witti the 

^ strength of the East, and Vespasian, in the mean 

^ time, would remain master of the seas. He bad 

^^ powerful fleets, and the provinces espoused his 

^' cause. With these resources, he might, if neces- 

^ sary, prepare his measures for a second war. The 

^^ advantages, therefore, which might arise from 

^^ delay, were sufficiently evident; new succours 

X 4:.>. " would arrive, and their present force, in the mean 

^ time, would not be exposed to the chance of 

" war." 

-~ ... ^ 

II. This reasoning was opposed by Antonius 

Primus, the grabd promoter of the confederacy. 

" Activity,'' he said, " will give every advantage to 

^^ Vespasian, and prove the ruin of Vitellius and his 

^ party. The conquerors have gained nothing by 

"their victory; on the contrary, their vigour is 

" nfelted down in slotfi and luxury. They are neither 

" inured to a regulat camp, nor trained to arms, 

" nor kept in exercise by military duty. Dispersed 

^ through the m^icipal towns of Italy, they have 

" lost their martial spirit, and now are soldiers to 

" their landlords only. Their faste of pleasure is a 

" new acquirement, and they enjojr it with the same 

" spirit that formerly incited them to the most 

^ ferocious deeds. The circus, the theatre, and the 

" delights of Rome have sunk their vigour, and 
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^* disease has rendered them unfit for military duty, book 

" Allow them time, and they will recruit their ^ ^j'^ 

** strength. The very idea of war will animate their ^ 

'* drooping courage. Their resources are great: ^^• 

^ Germany is near at hand, and from that hive new 

^ swarms may issue forth; Britain is separated by a 

^^ narrow channel; Spain and Gaul lie contiguous, 

^ and from both they may draw supplies of men, 

^^ and horses, and money. All Italy is theirs, and 

'' the wealth of Rome is at their mercy. Should 

^ they resolve to wage a distant war, they have two 

(^ fleets, and the Illyrian sea lies open to their opera- 

^^ tions. In that case, what will be the use of posts 

^ and stations on the Pannonian Alps? and what the 

^^ advantage of drawing the war into length? Wait 

^ for another campaign; and where, in the mean 

'' time, are we to find supplies of money and provi- 

^^ sions? To act with vigour is our best, our only 

^' expedient The legions of Pannonia were sur- 

^ prised, not conquered: they are now breathing 

^^ revenge; they wish for nothing so much as bx^ 

'^ opportunity to signalize their valour in the field. 

*' The forces of Massia (a) have neither wasted 

^^ their strength, nor have they been humbled by a 

^^ defeat If the strength on both sides is to be 

^ estimated by tfie number of the men, and not of 

^ die legions, the superiority is on the side of Year 

^ pasian. In his army no corruption, no licentious- 

^ ness. Even former misfortunes are now of use; 

^ the men have seen their error, and the sense of 

^^ shame has established discipline and good order. 

^^ In the last action the cavabry suffered no disgrace: 
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BOOK ^ on the contrary, though the event of the daf was 
^ ^ '^^ w adverse, they broke through the ranks of the 
^22^ (c enemy. And if tivo squadrons of horse, one from 
69. u Pannonia, and the -other from MsMia coidd bear 
(( down all before them, what may not be expected 
^^ from the joint fwce of sixteen squadrons, whose 
^' banners glitter in the service of Vespasian? Their 
^^ impetuosity in the first onset, their uproar, the 
^ clangour of their arms, and the elouds of dost 
^ raised by their horses^ ho(^, will confound, dis- 
^^ tract, and overwhelm a feeble enemy, who have 
^' lost their warlike spirit What I advise, I am will- 
^^ ing to execute. Those who have not taken a deci- 
^ ded resolution, may, if they wiU, remam bdind. 
^^ Let them detain their legioni. Give me the yght- 
^^ armed cohorts: I ask no more. With those gaUant 
^' soldiers my intention is to force a passage into Italy. 
" The Yitellians will shrink from the attack; and 
^^ when you hear the tidmgs, you will then pursue 
^' the footstiqps of Antonius, ghtd to follow where vic- 
"' tory leads the way." 

III. Such was the reasoning of this active parti- 
san. He delivered the whole with a spirit that con- 
vinced the prudent, and roused the timorous. His 
eyes flashed fire; his voice expanded, that the cen- 
turions and soldieni, wJio had pressed into the 
council-room, might hear the sentiments of a brave- 
and experienced officer. All were canried away by 
a torrent of ekM]uence. The crowd exIoHed his 
courage, and despised the other officers for their 
want of spirit He, and he alone, Was the man of 
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enterprise, the general worthy of the command. In book 
a former council of war, where Yespasian^s letters ^ ^'^ 
were read to the whole meeting, Antonius had an- ^' 
nonnced his character, and made a deep impression ^^* 
on the minds of the soldiers. Upon that occasion, he 
entered with warmth into the debate, disdaining the 
little policy of using equivocal terms, which might 
afterwards receive the construction that suited the 
views of the iq[>eaker. Intrepid and decisive, he laid 
himself open at once. He spoke with that frank and 
generous ardour, which is always sure to captivate 
the affections of the army. The soldiers admired a 
genera], whom they saw ready to share every dan- 
ger, and to be their partner in the rashness or the 
glory of the enterprise. 

lY. The person, who, in Ae opinion of the com- 
mon aien, fflMed the second place, was Cornelius 
Fuscus, the procurator of the province. That offir 
cer, h^ his freedom of speech, had already pledged 
himself to the cause: if it miscarried, his bold and 
forward censure of Yitellius left him no room to re- 
treat Titus Ampius Flavianus stood in a very dif- 
ferent light His natural slowness, rendered still 
more languid by the increase of years, drew upon 
him the suspicion of the soldiers, who knew that he 
was (a) allied to YitelKus. In the beginning of the 
present commotions, he fled from his post, to avoid 
tiie storm then gathering round him, anfl, shortly 
afterwards, returned to the province, with intent, as 
was generally imagined, to execute some treacher- 
ous design. He had made his escape into Italy; but 
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III 
^ ^j'^ returned to Paononia, and resumed his author!^, 

^^^- fond of innovation, and willing to hazard himself in 
^^- the troubles of a civil war. To this last step he was 
incited by the advice of Cornelius Fuscus, who 
wished to see him in Pannonia; not with a view of 
deriving advantage from his talents, but because the 
name of a consular officer was of moment, and, in 
the first efforts of a party not yet established, a per- 
son of that rank might give credit and lustre to the 
cause. 

V. The march into Italy being the measure 
adopted, in order to secure the passes over the 
mountains, letters were sent to Aponius Saturninus 
(a), ordering him to advance, by rapid marches, 
with his army from Massia. At the same time, that 
the provinces thus evacuated might not lie open to 
the incursions of barbarians on the borders, the 
chiefs of the lazyges (6), a people of Sarmatia, were 
engaged to co*operate with the Roman army. The 
new allies offered to bring into the field a body of 
the natives, and also their cavalry, in which consists 
the strength of the country. Their service, however, 
was not accepted, lest a number of foreign merce- 
naries should take advantage of the distractions that 
convulsed the empire, or for better pay desert to 
the opposite party^ The Suevian nation had^ at all 
times, given proof of their steady attachment to the 
interest of Rome; and no doubt being entertained 
of their fidelity, their two kings, Sido and Italiciis 
(c), were admitted into the league. On the confiues 
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of Rbsetia, where Pontius Septimius, the procurator book 
of the province, remained firm t6 Vitellius, a range ^ ^^ - 
of posts was stationed to bridle that part of the coun- l^^ 
try- With this view Sextilius Felix was sent for- 
ward, at the head of a squadron of horse called 
AuRiANA (d), eight cohorts and the militia of Nori- 
cum, with orders to line the banks of the river 
^nus (e), which divides Rhastia from Noricum. 
Those two commanders were content to act on the 
defensive, and no engagement followed. The fate 
of empire was elsewhere decided. 

YI. Antonius Primus began his march, at the 
head of a body of vexillaries drafted from the cohorts 
and a detachment of the cavalry. He pushed for- 
ward with eager speed to the invasion of Italy, ac- 
companied by Arrius Varus, an officer of distin- 
guished valour, who had served under Corbulo (a) 
in Armenia, and from the talents and brilHant suc- 
cess of that applauded commander derived all his 
reputation. In secret cabals with Nero he is said to 
have whispered away the charactor of his general, 
converting into crimes the eminent virtues of that 
great officer. He rose to the rank of principal cen- 
turion; but his sudden advancement, obtained as it 
was by treacherous arts, proved his ruin in the end. 
Antonius, in conjunction with this Commander, took 
possession of Aquileia. The adjacent towns submit- 
ted with alacrity. At Opitergium (6) and Altinum 
they were received with demonstrations of joy. At 
the last of those places a garrison was left to check 
the operations of the fleet stationed at Ravenna, 

VOL. IV. 32 
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, '"', cities of Patavium and Ateste (c) made a voluntary 

Am U. Cy, 

822. surrender. The two generals received intelligence 
65. that three Vitellian cohorts, with the squadron of 
horse called Scriboniana, had taken post at Forum 
Allienuni (c2), and, after throwing up a bridge, loi- 
• tered away the time in careless security. The op- 
portunity seemed fair to attack them by surprise. 
At the dawn of day the place was taken by storm, 
before the enemy had time to get under arms. It 
had been previously issued out in orders, that after 
a moderate slaiighter, the assailants should give 
quarter to the rest, and by the terror of their arms 
force them to join Vespasian's party. Numbers sur- 
rendered at discretion; but the greater part broke 
down the bridge, and saved themselves by flight 

VII. The fame of a victory, obtained in the be- 
ginning of the war, made an impression favourable 
to Vespasian's cause. In a short time after, two 
legions, namely, the seventh, called Galbiana, and 
the thirteenth? named Gemina (a) under the com- 
mand of.Vedius Aquila, arrived at Padua. A few 
days were spent at that place to refresh the men. 
In that interval, Minucius Justus, praefect of the 
camp to the seventh legion, enforcing his orders 
with more severity than was consistent with the na- 
ture of a civil war, provoked the fury of the soldiers. 
He was ordered lo join Vespasian, and by that ar- 
tifice he saved his life. Antonius, at that time, had 
the judgment to do a public act, which had been 
long desired, and by consequence, gave universal 
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satisfaction. He ordered the statues of Gaiba, which book 

HI. 

the rage of civil discord had levelled to the ground, ^^ ^, ^ 
to be again set up in all the municipal towns. By f^- 
doing honour to the memory of Galba (i;), and re- 69. 
viving the hopes of a ruined party, Antonius had no 
doubt but he should greatly serve the cause in 
which he was embarked. 

VIII. Where to fix the seat of war was now a 
question of moment Verona was thought the most 
eligible spot In that open champaign country (a), 
the cavalry, in which the strength of the army con- 
sisted, would have ample space; and the glory of 
wresting out of the hands of Vitellius a colony so 
strong and flourishing, would draw after it the 
greatest advantages. The army pushed forward 
with rapidity, and, in their march, became masters 
of Vicetia (b) ; a city in itself of small importance, 
but being the birth-place of Csecina, the acquisition 
was deemed a triumph over the adverse general. 
The reduction of Verona brought an accession of 
wealth, and gave an example to other cities. More- 
over, as it lies between Rhsetia and the Julian Alps 
(c), it was a post of importance, where an army in 
force might command the pass into Italy, and ren- 
der it impervious to the German armies. Of these 
operations Vespasian had no knowledge; on the 
contrary his orders were, that the troops should 
halt at Aquiieia, and push the war no further till 
Mucianus arrived with all his force. Vespasian ex- 
plained the motives that determmed his councils. 
While he was master of iEgypt, the granary of 
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^^'^ the most opulent provinces, the Yitellian army,^ for 
^^ want, of pay and provisions, might be forced to capi- 
^^* tulate* Mucianus, in all bis letters, recommended 
the same measure; adding that a victory obtained 
without blood, and without causing a tear to be shed, 
would be the truest glory. But those reasons were 
specious and ostensible only: avarice of fame was his 
motive; he wished to engross the whole honour of 
the war. But the fact was, Vespasian and his gene- 
ral planned their operations in a distant part of the 
world, and before their orders could arrive the blow 
was struck. 

TX. Antonius was not of a temper to remain in- 
active. He resolved to attempt the stations of the 
enemy. His attack was sudden; and after trying in 
a slight engagement the strength and disposition of 
the Yitellians, he thought proper to desist. Both 
parties retired with equal success. In a short time 
afterwards Caecina pitched his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of y erona, between the village of Hostilia 
(a) and the morass on the banks of the river Tar- 
tarus (b). This post aflforded him every advantage: 
he had the river in his rear, and the fens on each 
flank. * He wanted nothing but fidelity. Beyond all 
question he had it in his power, with the whole 
strength of his army, to crash two legions under 
Antonius, who had not yet been joined by the 
Maesian army, or at least he might have forced 
them by a shameful flight to evacuate Italy. But he 
trifled away the time with specious delays, and 
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losing all his opportunities, treacherously sacrificed bqok 
the most precious moments of the war. He carried Xu^cf 
on a correspondence with Antonius, content by his 
letters to debate with a man whom he ought to have 
conquered. He continued to temporize, till by secret 
negotiations he settled the price of perfidy. 

During this suspense, Aponius Saturninus ar- 
rived at Verona with the seventh legion, called the 
Claudian, under the command of Yipstanius 
Messala, then in the rank of tribune; a man of illus- 
trious birth, and of a character worthy of his an- 
cestors: of all who entered into that war, the only 
person who carried with him fair and honourable 
motives. With this reinforcement the army amount- 
ed to no more than three legions; and yet to that 
inferior force (c) Oaecina thought proper to dispatch 
a letter, condemning the rashness of men, who, after 
their late defeat, presumed again to try the fortune 
of the field. He extolled the bravery of the German 
soldiers, making the slightest mention of Yitellius, 
but with regard to Yespasian not hazarding one dis- 
respectful word. Nor was there in the whole tenour 
of his letter a single expression that tended either to 
impress the enemy with fear, or to induce them to 
revolt Yespasian^s generals returned an answer in a 
style of magnanimity. They entered into no defence 
of their former conduct; they bestowed the highest 
praise on Yespasian: relying on the goodness of their 
cause, they spoke with confidence of the event, and 
without reserve declaimed against Yitellius in the 
style of men who had nothing to fear. To the tri- 
bunes and centurions who had been rewarded by 
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— — — favours, and in explicit terms invited Csecina to join 
hi ' their party. The letters of that officer, ^d the several 
answers, were read, by order of Antonius, in the 
hearing of the army. The soldiers observQd the cau- 
tion with which Osecina spoke of Vespasian, and 
the undisguised contempt of Vitellius expressed by 
the Flavian generals. From that circumstance they 
derived new alacrity, and thorough confidence in 
their cause. 

X. Antonius, reinforced by the arrival of two le- 
gions, namely, the third, commanded by Dillius 
Aponianus, and the eighth, by Numisius Lupus, 
resolved to make a display of his strength, and in- 
close Verona with lines of circumvallation. An ac- 
cident interrupted the progress of the works. It 
happened that the Galbian legion was employed in 
an advanced part of the trenches, fronting the enemy. 
They perceived at a distance a body of cavaby, and, 
though in fact they were friends, mistook them for 
a party of the Vitellians. Thinking themselves be- 
trayed they seized their arms, and in the hurry of 
surprise, charged Ampins Flavianus (a) as the au- 
thor of the plot. They had no kind of proof; but 
they hated the man, and hatred was sufficient evi- 
dence of his guilt. They roared and clamoured for 
his blood; and nothing less, they said, would satisfy 
their indignation. He was the kinsman of Vitellius, 
the betrayer of Otho, and he had embezzled the 
donative intended for the soldiers. These reproaches 
were loud and violent Flavianus endeavoured to 
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obtain a hearing; he stretched forth his hands; he book 
prostrated himself before them, rent his garments, ^ ^ ^ 
beat his breast, and with tears and groans endea- ^^ 
Toured to mitigate resentment The men despised ^^• 
him in that abject condition, and from his distress 
inferred a confession of guilt. 

Aponius Satmrninus attempted to speak, but was 
overpowered by a general clamour. The rest of the 
officers were silenced in like manner. Antonius wad 
the only person who could make himself heard. To 
his authority and eloquence he united the art of ma* 
naging the temper of the soldiers. Their rage, how- 
ever^ did not subside: from foul abuse they proceeded 
to violence, and even began to brandish their wea- 
pons. The general ordered Flavianus to be seized, 
and loaded with irons. This was understood to be no 
more than a subterfuge to elude the vengeance of 
the soldiers, who rushed to the tribunal, and, having 
dispersed the guards, threatened immediate execu- 
tioa Antonius opposed his bosom to their fury, and, 
drawing his sword, declared aloud that he would 
fall by their weapons or his own. He looked around, 
invoking the assistance of all, whom he either knew, 
or saw distinguished by any kind of military deco- 
ration; he directed his eyes to the eagles and stan- 
dards, those gods of the camp, and in a pathetic 
strain implored them to transfuse that frantic spirit ^ 
into the breasts of the enemy (&). At length the se« 
dition began to abate, and day closing apace, the 
men withdrew to their tents. In the course of the 
night, Flavianus left the camp. He had not travelled 
far, when he received letters (c) from Vespasian, in 
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III. •' ^ * 

of the prince. 
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XI. The frenzy of the soldiers did not stop 
here. It spread as it were by contagion, and fell 
with violence on Aponius Saturninus, who had 
brought with him the Massian forcea A letter to 
Yitellius had been intercepted, and he was sup- 
posed to be the author. The story was believed, 
and all were fired with resentment. The tumult did 
not, as before, begin when the soldiers were fa- 
tigued with the labours of the day; it broke out at 
noon, when they were in full vigour, and for that 
reason more to be dreaded. How unlike the spirit 
of ancient times! Under the old republic, a gene- 
rous emulation in virtue and heroic valour was the 
only struggle in a Roman camp: but now to be the 
foremost in sedition was the grand effort of a de- 
praved and licentious soldiery. The fury that show- 
ed itself against Flavianus was inflamed to madness 
against Saturninus. The Maasian legions made it a 
merit with the Pannonian army, that, in the late in- 
surrection, they had lent their assistance; and, in 
return, the Pannonians joined their friends, willing 
to encourage a munity, by which they hoped that 
their own* guilt would be justified, or at least ex- 
cused. With this spirit all were ready to repeat 
their crime. They rushed to the gardens, where 
Saturninus was walking for recreation. Antonius 
opposed the mutineers; Messala and Aponianus 
exerted their best endeavours, but without effect. 
If Saturninus had not luckily found a lurking-place, 
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iB the furnace of a bath not then in use, there is no book 

lU. 

doubt but he must have fallen a sacrifice. As soon 



A. t.c. 
as an opportunity offered, he dismissed his lictors, J^ 

and made the best of his way to Padua. There be- ^^• 
ing now no officer of consular rank left with the 
army, the whole command devolved upon Anto- 
^nius. The soldiers were willing to submit to his 
authority. The other officers declined all competi- 
tion. But if the general did not, by secret practices, 
excite the two seditions, that he alone might gain 
the honour of the war without a rival, the suspi- 
cion, which numbers entertained, was injurious to 
his character. 

Xn. During diese transactions, the camp of Yi- 
tellius was not free from disturbance. The discord 
there did not originate from suspicions entertained 
by the soldiers, but had its source in the perfidy of 
the general officers. LuciUus Bassus (a), who com- 
manded the fleet at Ravenna, had already drawn 
over to his party a number of the marines, all natives 
of Dalmatia and Pannonia, and, those provinces 
having all already declared for Vespasian, ready to 
follow the example of their countrymen. The dead 
of night was chosen as the fit time for carrying their 
treasonable designs into execution. At that hour, 
when all was hushed in sleep, the conspirators 
agreed to meet in the quarter where the colours 
were deposited. Bassus remained in his own house, 
conscious of his treachery, or^ perhaps, alarmed for 
himself, and willing to wait the issue. The masters 
of the galleys began the revolt. They seized the 
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BOOK images of yitellius, and put to the swovd all who 
^ .^'^ attempted to resist. The common herd, with tfachr 
822. ugual love of innovation, went over to Vespasian. 
^^* Bassus, in that moment, ventured to appear, avow- 
ing himself the author of the treason. The fleet 
immediately chose another commander. Cornelius 
Fuscus was the person appointed. That officer soon 
appeared at Ravenna, and took upon him his new 
commission. By his order, Bassus, under a proper 
guard, but honourably treated^ was obliged to eoi- 
bark for Atria (6). At that place he was thrown into 
fetters by Mennius Rufinus, who commanded the 
. garrison; but he was soon released at the desire of 
V Hormus, one of V espasian^s freedmen, who, it seems, 

had the presumption to figure away among the gene- 
ral officers. 

XIII. The defection of the fleet was no sooner 
known, th^n CaBcina, having removed "out of the 
way the best part of his army under various pretexts 
of military duty, called a meeting of Hie principal 
centurions, and a select party of soldiers, in the 
{4aoe assigned for the eagles (a), the most private 
part of the camp. He there opened his mind with- 
out reserve. He expatiated in praise of Vespasian, 
and painted forth in glaring colours the strength of 
the confibiiiation formed in his favour. The fleet, he 
said, had revolted, and, by consequence, Italy woutd 
be distressed for provisions. Spain and both the 
Gauls were up in arms; at Rome the minds of men 
were wavering, and a storm was ready to burst upon 
Vitellius. The men whom Antonlus had engaged 



in the plot threw off the mwik^ and the rest, idcited book 

by their example, took the oath of fidelity to Ves- XuTcT 

pasiaD. The images of Yitellius were torn from the /^^ 

ensigns, and dispatches were sent off with intelK- ^- 

gence to tt^ adverse army. This transaction wad 

no sooner known in Caecina^s camp, than the rest 

of the soldiers rushed in a body to the quarter of 

the ea^es and standards. They saw the name of 

Vespasian displayed to view, and the images of 

Titellius scattered about in fragments. A deep and 

sullen silence followed. A general uproar soon 

broke out, and with one voice the men exclaimed, 

" Where is now the glory of the German armies? 

^^ Without hazarding a battle, and without a wound, 

^ we miHt lay down our arms, and deliver our- 

'^ selves to the enemy bound in chains. And to 

^' what enemy? To the legions lately vanquished by 

^ superior valour ; nay, to a part of those legions; 

^^ for tihe strength and bulwark of Otho's forces, the 

^ first and fourteenth, are not with the army. And 

^.is this the issue of our fame in arms, and of our 

^ late glorious victory? Did so many brave and 

^^ gallant soldiers distinguish themselves by their 

^ bravery in the field, that they might now, like a 

^^ drove of slaves, be delivered up to Antonius, a 

^^ man formerly banished for his crimes (b)? The 

^ fleet, we are told, has revolted: and shall eight 

^ legions be transferred as an appendage to their 

^^ treachery? Bassus, it seems, will have it so; and 

'^ such is the pleasure of Ca^cina. They have de- 

^ spoiled the prince of his houses, his gardens, and 

^^ his treasure, and they want liow to rob him of his 
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BOOK ^^ soldiers; of soldiers, who, with swords in their 
"''^ ^ hands, and in full possession of their strength and 
^823. (( vigour, are to yield without an engagement, and 
^ bear the scorn and mockery of Y espia^ian and his 
^^ partjr. To such as may hereafter desire an ac- 
^ count of the battles we ha?e fought, and the dan* 
^ gers which we have encountered, what answer 
" shall we make?^^ 

XIY. Such were the complaints, and such the 
language, not of individuals only, but of the whole 
body. Each man spoke his feelings, and all concur- 
red in one general uproar. The fifth legion took the 
lead; they restored the images of Yitellius; they 
seized Csecina, and loaded him with fetters. Fabius 
Fabullus, commander of the fifth l^on,and Gasiuus 
Longus, the praefect of the camp, were declared 
commanders in chief. A party of marines belonging 
to three light galleys fell into the hands of the enraged 
soldiery, and, though ignorant of all that passed, and 
innocent of the late defection, were to a man put to 
the sword. After this exploit, the discontented tnx^ 
broke up their camp, and, having demolished the 
bridge, marched back to Hostilia, and thence to 
Cremona, where the first legion, called Italica, and 
the one-and-twentieth, known by the name of Rapax, 
had been stationed by G»cina. 

XY. A{^rised of these transactions, Antoniu 
resolved, while the enemy was still distracted, and 
dispersed at different stations, not to let the war 
languish till the YiteUiaM began to act with unani- 
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mity, and the generals recovered their authority, book 
He knew that Yaleivs had set out from Rome, and ^ ^ q 
Ga^cina^s treachery, he had reason to think, would ^J^^ 
make him push forward with expedition to join the ^* 
army. The zeal of Yalens for the cause in which 
he embarked, was sufficiently distinfi;uished, and he 
was known to be an officer of experience. Besides 
this, a large body of Germans was expected to force 
their way through RhsBtia into Italy, and Yitellius 
had sent for succours into Britan, Gaul, and Spain; 
a formidable preparation, if Antonius had not deter- 
mined to strike a decisive blow. He moved with his 
whole army from Verona, and in two days arrived 
at Bedriacum. On the following morning he set the 
l^ions to work at the entrenchments, and, under 
colour of foraging, but in truth to give the men a 
relish for plunder, sent the auxiliary cohorts to ra* 
yage the plams near Cremona. To support them in 
this expedition, be himself, at the head of four thou- 
sand horse, advanced eight miles beyond Bedriacum; 
while his scouts took a wider range, to discover the 
motions of the enemy. 

XVI. About the fifth hour of the day, a soldier, 
at full speed, brought intelligence that the enemy 
was approaching. He had seen their advanced par- 
ties, and distinctly heard the bustle of the whole 
army. Antonius began to prepare for action. While 
he was deliberating, Arrius Varus, eager to distin- 
guish himself, advanced at the head of a party of 
horse, and put the front line of the Vitellians to the 
rout The slaughter was inconsiderable. A party of 
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BOOK the eoemf advanced to support the broken ranks, 
^^'^ and changed the fortune of the field. Varus and his 

^22^ men were obliged to give ground, and they, who 
bad pursued with eagerness, were now in the rear 
of the retreat In this rash action Antonius had no 
share. He foresaw the consequence, and now exert- 
ed himself to prevent further mischief. Having ex* 
hofted his men, he ordered the cavalry to opentheir 
ranks, and draw off in two divisions towards the 
flanks of the army, in order to leave a void space for 
the reception of Varus and bis routed party. The le- 
gions were called out, and, in the country found, 
the signal was given to the foraging cohorts to 
abandon their booty, and repair forthwith to the 
field of battle. Varus, in the mean time, returned 
to the main body, covered with dismay, and by bis 
appearance diffusing terror through the ranks. He 
and his men had retreated with predpitati^m; the 
able and the wounded in one promiscuous panic fled 
before the enemy, all in wild confusion, and, on a 
narrow causey, obstructing one another. 

XVn. Antonius in this pressing exigence, omit- 
ted nothing that could be expected from a com- 
mander of experience and uncounted valour. He 
rallied the broken ranks; where the men were giv- 
ing way, by his presence he revived their drooping 
courage; wherever there wais either danger, or an 
advantage to be taken, he was rc»dy. on the spot, 
with his directbtts, with bis voice, with his sword, 
inspiring courage, tonspicuotis in every part of the 
field, and mai^fest to the enemy. His courage rose tm 
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the highest pitch, and traEsported him beyond him- book 



self. In a noble fit of martial ardour he transfixed 

A. U. C. 

Tivith his spear a standard-bearer in the act of flying, 822. 
and instantly seizing the colours, advanced against 69. ' 
the enemy. This bold exertion had its effect A 
party of the cavahy in number about an hundred, 
felt the disgrace of deserting their general, and re- 
turned to the charge. The nature of the ground 
favoured Antonius. The causey was narrowest in 
that part, and the bridge over the river (a) that flow- 
ed in the rear being broken down, the men could 
not pursue their flight where the banks were steep, 
and the fordable places were unknown. By this 
restraint, or by some turn of fortune, the battle was 
restored. The soldiers made a stand, and, having 
recovered their ranks, received the Vitellians, who 
rushed on with eagerness, but without order, and in 
a short time were put to the rout Antonius pressed 
on the rear of such as fled, and all who resisted died 
on ^ spot The rest of Yespasian^s army acted 
as the impulse of individuals prompted; they secured 
their prisoners, they seized the arms and horses of 
the slain, and made the field resound with shouts 
of victory. The runaways, who had dispersed 
tiiiemselves in various quarters, heard the joyful 
acclamations of their comrades, snd to claim 
part of the glory, hurried back to ttie scene of 
action. 

XYIII. At the distance of four miles from Cre- 
mona, the banners of the two legions called Rapax 
(a) and Italic a appeared in view. The advantage 
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^ ^' ^ the day, was their motive for advancing so far; but, 
^^ seeing a reverse of fortune, they neither opened 
^^- their ranks to receive their flying friends, nor dared 
to attack an enemy at that time well nigh exhaust- 
ed by the labours of the day. In the hour of pros- 
perity they despised their general oflScers, and in 
their distress began to feel that they wanted an able 
commander. While they stood at gaze, irresolute, 
and covered with consternation, the cavalry of An- 
tonius attacked them with impetuous fury. Yipsta- 
nius Messala followed to support the ranks, at the 
head of the Msesian auxiliaries, who, though they 
had made a long march, were so well inured to dis- 
cipline, that they were deemed nothing inferior to 
the legionary soldiers. The foot and cavalry, acting 
with united vigour, bore down all opposition. The 
Yitellians hoped to find within (he walls of Cremona 
a safe shelter from the rage of a pursuing enemy, 
and for that reason, were less inclined to maintain 
the conflict 

XIX. Antonius did not think it prudent to pur- 
sue his advantage: he was content to remain master 
of the field. The victory, he knew, was dearly 
bought; and )t behoved him to spare both men and 
horses, fatigued with toil, and fainting under their 
wounds. Towards the close of day, the whole force 
of Yespasian^s army arrived, and joined Antonius. 
Having seen on their march, the plains covered 
with dead bodies, and the ground still reeking with 
blood, they concluded, from so vast a scene of 
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dfoaghter, that the w^t was neatty dvef, aind to book 
give the flnishiflg blow, desired to be led oii to ^ ^[^ 
Cremona, either to receive a voluntary surrender, ^^• 
Or to carry flie place by stortn. This demand ^• 
sounded like cotii^ge and public spirit: but otiier 
motives were at the bottom In their hearts the 
iflen argued for their own personal advantage. 
*^ Cremona," they said, " was situated in an open 
^^ plain, and might be takeYi by assault The dark- 
^* ness of the night would not abate their courage, 
^ and for spoil and plunder that Was the proper 
^^ season. If they waited for the return of day, 
'^ terms of peace might arrive; a capitolatioii would 
^^ be proposed; and in that case, what reward was 
^^ the soldier to expect for alt his labour, and his 
^bfood spitt in the service? The cold, the useless 
^ praise of moderation and humanity would be his 
^only recompense, and the wealth of the place 
^^ would fall to the principal dfficem By the laws of 
^ war, when a towti is carried by storm, the booty 
^belongs to tha soldiers; but a surrender transfers 
^ the whole tso ttie generals.'^ Inflamed by these 
considerations, they disdaitied to listen to the tri- 
bmies and centurions; with the clangour of their 
arms they suppressed the voice of reason, determin- 
ed, if not led on to die attack, to shake of a]l au- 
thority. 

XK. Antonitis made his waf through the ranks, 
affid, by his presence having commanded silence, 
spoke as follows: ^ It is neither in my temper nor 
^^ my intention to deprive a set of gallant soldiers of 
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BOOK ^} the glory, or the recompense, due. to their valour: 
^ ^\, " but the general, and the men under his command, 

^^ ^^ have their distinct provinces. Courage and ardour 
69. (( fQj. the conflict are the soldier's virtues: to foresee 
<< events, to provide against disasters, and to plan 
^^ with deliberation, and even with delay, is the duty 
^^ of the commander in chief By suspending the 
^^ operations of war, success is often insured: by 
^^ temerity all is put to the hazard. In the last 
^< battle I exposed my person, I fought in the ranks, 
^^ I strained every nerve to gain the victory: let 
'^ me now by my experience, by advice, and by 
^^ prudent councjls,. the true arts of a general, 
^^ endeavour to tenninate the war with glory. . The 
> ^^ question at present does not admit of a doubt 
^^ We have the night before us; the town, its 
^^ entrance, and the condition of the works, are un- 
^^ known to us; the enemy is within the walls, 
'^ and may try various stratagems. And if the gates 
"were thrown open, even then, wit];^out the best 
" intelligence, without broad day-light, and without 
" a view of the fortifications, it would be madness to 
" venture. And will you hazard an assault, with- 
/^ out knowing the approaches to the place, , the 
" height of the walls, and without being able to 
" judge whether we ought to batter a breach, or by 
" missive weapons drive the enemy from the works? 
' *^ Which of you has been provident enough to 
" bring his hatchet, his pick-axe, and the various 
" tools which a siege requires? With those instru- 
" ments you are unprovided: and what arm among 
" you is stronjg; enough with a sword and spear to sap 
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^^ the walls of Cremona? How are we to throw up book 

* 111. 
^^ ramparts, and how prepare hurdles and penthouses XuTcT 

^^ to cover our approach? In the moment of need, ^y^ 

'^ must we all stand at gaze, wondering at our folly, ^^* 

^^and the strength of the fortifications? Pass but 

^^ one night, and with our battering engines, and our 

^^ warlike machines, we shall advance in force, and 

^^ carry victory aloiig with us at the point of our 

^^ swords.'' At the close of this harangue he ordered 

the followers of the camp, escorted by a select party 

of the cavalry, to set out for Bedriacum, in order to 

bring a supply of provisions, and all necessaries for 

the use of the army. 

XXI. The soldiers were still dissatisfied, and a 
mutiny was ready to break out, when a party of 
horse that went out to scour the country, and 
advanced as far as the walls of Cremona, returned 
with intelligence, obtained from the stragglers who 
had fallen into their hands, that the whole Yitellian 
army encamped at Hostilia, having heard ^pf that 
day's defeat, made a forced march of thirty miles, 
and with a reinforcement of six legions, were near 
at hand, breathing vengeance, and determined to 
offer battle. In this alarming crisis the soldiers were 
wiUing to listen to their superior officer. Antonius 
prepared to receive the enemy. He ordered the 
thirteenth legion to take post on the Posthumian 
causey; on the open plain, towards their left, he 
stationed the seventh, called the Galbian; and at a 
small distance the seventh, named the Claudian, on 
a spot defended by a mere country ditch. On tho 
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BOOK right be plaped the eighth legfpo^ on a wide ^xt^ided 
plain, and the third in » IbiiQk^^opsei that stood near 
at hand. Such was the anraogement of the eagles 
and standards: the soldiers took their post as ehaDce 
directed them in the dark, Th^ praatorian baji^ 
ner stood near the third i^on; the aniiliary co» 
horts were in the wiqgs: the oavalry covered the 
flanks and the re^r. The two Sylvian kii^ga^ 
Sido and Italicus, with the hest troops of their 
nation, took their po^ iq the front of the Jinep. 

XXII. The YiteJlian armjr had every a4vantag#t 
without the skill to profit by their situatioii. Had 
they halted that night at Cremona, as prudence 
dictated, to refrq^ &eir n)en by food and sleep^ 
the engagement, on the next morning, would bav^ 
been with an enemy chiliad by the dan^ps of the nighty 
and faint for wapit of provisions. A complete victory 
would, most probably, have beei) the consequenc^t 
But they had no comoiimder. Without conduct or 
judgment, ^out the third hour of the night, thof 
m^tde a forward qiovemeji^t^ and attacked an army 
di-awn up in order pf b^t^Ie. Qf tb^ dispoi^tioQ 
made by the Vitellians m ^e glooo) of i^^^, 
without any guide hot their own impetiioiis fury, H 
will not be expected that I should give an ae^ 
curate account: we are toldt however, thut it wm 
as follows: The fourth l^ou* called MAfiie^v^ 
NiQA, was stationed in the right wing; the fifth 
apd fifteentb, suppoFted by the vexiUariei of 
three IS^riHifti legions, the m% the seeoi^d, Mid 
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the tirentietbi formed the centre: in the left wing »ook 
stood the first, the sixteenth^ and two-and-twen- ^ ^ \. 
tieth. The soldiers of the two legions called ^^^ 
Rapax and Itauca were mixed at random through- ^' 
out the lines* The cavalry and auxiliaries chose 
their station. The battle lasted through the night 
with great slaughter on both sides, and alternate . 
success. In the dark, courage gave no supe- 
riority; the ardent eye and the vigorous arm were of 
no avail AU distinction was lost The weapons on 
both sides were the same. The watch-word, fre- 
quently asked and repeated, was known to both 
armies. The colours, taken and retaken by different 
parties, were mixed in wild confusion. The seventh 
legion, lately raised by Galba, suffered the most. 
Six of their principal centurions were killed on the 
spot, and some of their colours taken. The eagle 
Itself was in danger, had not Attilius Yerus, the 
principal centurion (a), enacted wonders to prevent 
that disgrace. He made a dreadful carnage, and 
died, at last, fighting with undaunted bravery. 

ZZIII. Vespasian's army was giving way, when 
Antonius brought the praatorian cohorts into the 
heat of the action. They routed the enemy, and in 
their turn were forced to retreat. The Vitellians, 
at this time, changed the position of their battering 
engines, which, in the beginning, were placed in 
different parts of the field, and could only play at 
random against the woods and hedges that sheltered 
the enemy. They were now removed to the Fosthu** 
nuan way^ wd thence^ having an open space be- 
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BOOK forg them, could discharge their missive weapons 
' ^' with good eflfect. The fifteenth legion had an engine 
822. of enormous size (a), tvhich was played off with 
69.' dreadful execution, and discharged massy stones, 
of weight to crush whole ranks at once. Inevi- 
table ruin must have followed, if two soldiers had 
not signalized themselves by a brave exploit. Cover- 
ing themselves with the shields of the enemy which 
they found among the slain, they advanced undis- 
covered to the battering engine, and cut the ropes 
and springs. In this bold adventure they both pe- 
rished, and with them two names that deserved to 
be made immortal. The glory of the action is all 
that can be now recorded. 

The battle was hitherto fought with doubtful 
strccess, when, night being far advanced, the moon 
rose and discovered the face of things with great 
advantage to Yespasian^s army. The light shone on 
their backs, and the shadows of men and horses 
projected forward to such a length, that the Yitel- 
lians, deceived by appearances, aimed at the wrong 
mark. Their darts, by consequence, fell short of 
tlieir aim. The moon-beams, in the mean time, 
played on the front of their lines, and gave their 
bodies in full view to the adverse army, who 
fought behind their shadows, as if concealed in oh* 
scurity. 

XXIY. Antonius, at length, veas happy that he 
could see and be seen. He did every thing to rouse 
the courage of his men; he upbraided some; he apr 
plauded others; he made ample promises, and gave 
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hopes to all He asked the Pannonian legions, what book 
was their motive for taking ^p arms? " Here,'' he ^.u.c. 
said, " here is the spot where you may efface the ^^ 
" memory of your former defeat; in this field you ^^' 
" may redeem your honour." He called aloud to 
the Massians, " You were the first movers of the 
^^ war; you talked in high-sounding words: but you 
^^ talked in vain, if you can neither oppose the swords 
*' nor bear the eye of the enemy." He was busy in 
every quarter, and had apt words for all. To the third 
legion he spoke more at large: he called to mind 
their former and their recent exploits. They, " he 
said, " were the men, who under Marc Antony 
"(a) defeated the Parthians; and the Armenians, 
^^ under Corbulo. In a late campaign the Sarmatians 
" fled before them." The prsBtorians called forth 
his indignation:^" Now," he said, "now is your 
" time to conquer, or renounce the name of sol- 
'^ diers. If you give way, you will be deemed no 
" better than a band of peasants. What general, or 
*^ what camp, will receive you? Your ensigns and 
'^ your colours are in the hands of the enemy. You 
^^ may there regain them ; you now must conquer, 
" or be put to the sword; after your late disgrace 
'' there is no alternative." A general shout re- 
sounded through the field; and in that moment the 
third legion, according to the custom observed in 
Syria, paid their adoration to the rising sun (6). 

XXV. This eastern form of worship, either by 
chance, or by the contrivance of Antonius gave 
rise to a sudden report that Mucianus was arrived, 
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^ ^j' ^. taal salutations. Animated by this incident, Vespa- 
2^^ sran's soldiers, as if actually reinforced, charged 
.^^ wHh redoubled fury. The Vitellian ranks began to 
gire way. Left to their own fmpulse, without a chief 
to conduct the battle, they extended or condensed 
1 their lines as fear or courage prompted. Antonius 
saw their confusion. He ordered his men to advance 
in a close compacted body. The loose and scattered 
numbers of the enemy gave way at once. The car- 
riages and engines, that lay at random in various 
parts of the field, made it impossible to restore the 
order of the battle. The victors, eager to pursue 
their advantage, pushed forward to the causey^ and, 
having gained a sure footing, made 'd dreadfdl car- 
nage. 

An incident, that happened in the heat of the ac- 
tion, gave a shock to fadmanity. A father was killed 
by his own son. The fact and the names of the men 
are recorded by Yipstanius Messala: upon his au- 
thority t shall state the particulars. Julius Mansue- 
tus, a fifatrve of Spain, euroHed himself in the legion 
already mentioned by the name of Rap ax. He left 
behind him a son then of tender years. The youth, 
grown up to manhood, entisted in the seventh legion 
raised by Galba. In the hurry and tumult of the 
fight, he met his fiatfaer, ancf with a mortal wound 
stretchedf him on the ground. He stooped to examine 
and rifle the body. The unhappy father raised his 
eyes and knew his son. The son, in return, acknow- 
ledged his dymg parent: he burst into tears; he 
clasped his father in his arms; and, in the anguish 
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of his heart, with earnest supplications entreated uook 
him not to impute to bis unhappy son the detestable ji,u,c, 
crime of parricide. " The deed," he said, " is bor- ^^{^^ 
^^ rible, but it is not mine; it is the guilt of civil wan ^^* 
'^ In the general madness of the state, the act of one \ 
^' poor wretched soldier is a small portion of the pub- ^ 
'' lie misery." He then opened a grave, embraced 
the body, and, with filial affection raising it in his 
arms, discharged the last melancholy duty to his 
murdered father. 

This pathetic scene did not escape observation. 
A few drew near, others were attracted, and in a 
short time the fatal deed was known throughout the 
army. The soldiers heaved a sigh, and with curses 
execrated tlie frantic rage of civil discord. And yet, 
with those sentiments, they went the next moment 
to plunder their slaughtered friends, their relations, 
and brothers. They called it a crime, and yet re* 
peated what their hearts condemned 

XXYI. The conquerors pushed on to Cremona, 
and no sooner drew near the place, than they saw a 
new difficulty still to be surmounted. In the war 
with Otho, the German l^ions had formed a camp 
round the walls of the town, and fortified it with 
lines of circumvallation. New works were added 
afterwards. The victors stood astonished at the sight, 
and even the generals were at a stand, undecided 
what plan to pursue. With troops harassed and worn, 
out by continued exertions through the night and 
day, an attempt to carry the place by storm was not 
advisable, and, without succours at hand, might be 
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^ ,,' , - be a laborious undertaking, and to retreat were to 
822. giye up the fruit of a victoiy dearly earned. In their 
69. present situation, it would be necessary to throw up 
entrenchments ; and that work, in the face of an ene- 
my on the wiaitch to sally out, might put every thing 
to the hazard. A difficulty still greater than all arose 
from the temper of the men, who showed themselves, 
at all times, insensible of danger, and impatient of 
delay. A state of security was a state of listless indo- 
lence, and daring enterprise was the proper occupa- 
tion of a soldier. Wounds, and blood, and slaughter, 
were nothing to men who thought that plunder can 
never be too dearly bought 

XXYII. Antonius judged it best to yield to the 
disposition of his men. He invested the works, de- 
termined to risk a general assault. The attack began 
at a distance, with a volley of stones and darts. The 
advantage was on the side of the besieged. They 
possessed the heights, and with surer aim annoyed 
the enemy at the foot of the ramparts. Antonius saw 
the necessity of dividing his operations: to some of 
the legions he assigned distinct parts of the works, 
and ordered others to advance against the gates. By 
this mode of attack in different quarters, he knew 
that valour as well as cowardice would be 6onspi- 
cuous, and a spirit of emulation would animate the 
whole army. The third and seventh legions took 
their station opposite to the road that leads to Be- 
driacum; the seventh and eighth Claudian legions 
carried on the siege on the right hand of the town j 
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and the thirteenth invested the gate that looked to- book 

111. 
wards Brixia (a). In this position the troops rested j^ ^ ^ 

on their arms, till they were supplied from the ^^2^ 
neighbouring villages with pick-axes, spades, and ^^• 
hooks, and scaling ladders. Being, at length, pro- 
vided with proper weapons, they formed a military 
shell with their shields, and, under that cover, ad- 
vanced to the ramparts. The Roman art of war was 
seen on both sides. The Yitellians rolled down 
massy stones, and, wherever they saw an opening, 
inserting their long poles and speare, rent asunder 
the whole frame and texture of the shields, while 
the assailants, deprived of shelter, suffered a terrible 
slaughter. 

XXVIII. The assault was no longer pushed on 
with vigour. The generals saw that their exhorta- 
tions had no effect, and that mere praise was a bar- 
ren recompense. To inspire the men with courage, 
they pointed to Cremona as the reward of victory. 
Whether this expedient was, as Messala informs us, 
isuggested by Hormus, or, on the authority of Caius 
Plinius (a), must be laid to the account of Antonius, 
we have now no means of knowing. Whoever was 
the author of a deed so cruel and flagitious, neither 
of those two officers can be said to have degenerated 
from his former principles. The place being thus 
devoted to plunder, nothing could restrain tHe ar- 
dour of the soldiers. Braving wounds, and danger, 
and death itself, they began to sap the foundation 
of the walls; they battered the gates; they braced 
their shields over their heads; and, mounting on 
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^ ^' ^ the besieged, and dragged ihem headlong from thcl 
^^' ramparts. . A dreadful havoc followed. The unhurt, 
^« the wounded, the maimed, and the djing, fell in one 
promiscuous heap; and death, in all its forms, pre- 
sented a spectacle of horror. 

XXIX. The most vigorous assault was made hj 
the third and the seventh legions. To support them, 
Antonius in person led on a select body of auxilia- 
ries. The Yitellians were no longer able to sustain 
the shock. They saw their darts fall on the military 
ishell (a), and glide off without effect. Enraged at 
their disappointment, in a fit of despair they rolled 
down their battering engine on the heads of the be- 
siegers. Numbers were crushed by the fall of such 
a ponderous mass. It happened, however, that the 
machine drew after it the parapet and part of the 
rampart* An adjoining tower^ which had been io^ 
cessandy battered, fell at the same time, and. left a 
breach for the troops to enter. The seventh legion, 
in the form of a wedge, endeavoured to force their 
way, while the third hewed down the gate. The 
first man that entered, according to all historians, 
was Calus Yolusius, a common soldier of the third 
l^ion. He gained the summit of the rampart, ^nd, 
bearing down all resistance, with his voice, with his 
sword, made himself conspicuous to his comrades, 
crying aloud, ^ The camp is taken.^ The rest of 
the legion followed him with resistless fury. Th« 
Yitellians, in despair, threw themselves headlong 
from the works. The conquerors pursued their ad- 
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rantage with dreadful slaughter. The whole space book 
between the camp and the walls of Cremona was ^ ^j \. 
one continued scene of blood (&). ^^^ 



A. D. 

69. 



XX£ The town itself presented new difficulties, 
high walls, and towers of stone, the gates secured 
by iron bars, and the works well manned with 
troops, that showed themselves on the ramparts, in 
force, and brandishing their arms. The inhabitants, 
a large and numerous body, were aU devoted to 
TiteHius; and the annual fair, which was then held, 
had drawn together a prodigious oontfux from all 
parts of Italy. This appeared to the garrison in the 
nature of a reinforcement; but it was, at the same 
time, an accession of wealth that inflamed the ar- 
dour of the besiegers. Antonius ordered his men to 
advance with missive combustibles, and set fire to 
the pleasant villas that lay round the city, in hopes 
that the inhabitants^ seeing their mansions destroy- 
ed, would more readily submit to a capitulation. In 
the houses that stood near tiie walls, of a height to 
overlook the works, he placed the bravest of his 
troops; and, from those stations, large rafts of tim* 
ber, stones, and firebrands were thrown in upon the 
garrison. The Ykeilians were no longer able to 
maintain their post. 

XXXI. The legions nnder Antonius were now 
preparing for a general assaidt They formed their 
military shell, and advanced to the works, while the 
rest of the army poured in a volley of stones and 
darts. The besieged began to despair; their spirit 
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^ ^'^ were willing to make terms for themselves. If Cre- 

J^^^ mona was taken by storm, they expected no quar- 
^^' ter. The conquerors, in that case, disdaining vulgar 
lives, would fail on the tribunes and centurions, 
from whom the largest booty was to be expected- 
The common men, as usual, careless about future 
events^ and safe in indigence and obscurity, were 
still for making head against the enemy. They 
roamed about the streets in sullen obstinacy, or loi- 
tered in private houses, neither making war nor 
thinking of peace. The principal officers took down 
the name and images of Yitellius. Cascina was still 
in confinement. They released him from his fetters, 
and desired his good offices with the conqueror. He 
heard their petition with disdain, swelling with pride 
and insolence in proportion to the meanness with 
which they implored his aid. The last stage of hu- 
man misery! when so many brave and gallant men 
were obliged to sue to a traitor for protection. As a 
signal of submission, they hung out from the waHs 
the sacerdotal scarfs (a) and sacred vestments. An- 
tonius ordered a cessation of hostilities. The garri- 
son marched out with the eagles and standards. The 
procession was slow and melancholy; the soldiers 
without their arms, dejection in their countenance^ 
and their eyes rivetted to the ground. The conquer- 
ors gathered round them, with taunts and ribaldry 
insulting their misfortunes, and even threatening 
violence to their persons. But the humility of the 
vanquished, and the passive temper with which 
they bore every indignity, without a trace remain- 
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ing of their former ferocity, awakened compassion ^^^^ 
in every breast It was now remembered, that these ^ u. c. 
very men conquered at Bedriacum, and used their j^^ 
victory with moderation. At length Cascina came ^^• 
forth in his ornamental robes, with all the pomp of 
a consular magistrate, the lictors preceding him, and 
opening a way for him through the crowd. The in- 
dignation due to a traitor broke forth at once. The 
soldiers treated him with every mark of contempt; 
they reproached him for his pride, his cruelty, and 
even for his treachery: so true it is, that villany is 
sure to be detested by the very people who have 
profited by it. Antonius snatched him from the fury 
of the men, and soon after sent him, properly es* 
corted, to Vespasian. 

XXXII. The common people of Cremona, in the 
midst of so many soldiers flushed with the pride of 
victory, were in danger of being all put to the sword, 
if the general officers had not interfered to prevent 
the effusion of blood. Antonius called an assembly 
of the army. He spoke of the conquerors in magni- 
ficent terms, and of the vanquished with humanity. 
He mentioned Cremona with reserve and cold in- 
difference. But the men were bent on the ruin of 
the colony. To their love of plunder they added an 
implacable aversion to the people, and various mo- 
tives conspired to work the destruction of the place. 
In the war s^ainst Otho the inhabitants were deemed 
the secret abettors of Yitellius; and afterwards, when 
the thirteenth legion was left among them to build 
an amphitheatre, the populace, in their usual strain 
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A. uc derision. In addition to this, the spectacle of gladia- 
^^^ tors exhibited by Cascina was turned into a crime 
^^- a^inst the people. Their city was now, for the 
second time, the seat of war; and, in the heat of the 
last engagement, the Yitellians were thence supplied 
with refreshments; and some of their women, who 
had been led into the field of battle by their zeal for 
the cause, were slain among the ranks. Buf above 
all, the well-known opulence of the colony, increas- 
od, in that juncture, by the vast concourse attracted 
to the fair with their goods and merchandise, was a 
decisive argument for the demoUtion of the place. 
Antonius by his fame and brilliant success eclipsed 
all the other commanders. The attention of the men 
was fixed on him alone. Determined, however, to 
be neutral on the occasion, he retired to a bath to 
refresh himself after the fatigue of the day. Finding 
the water not sufficiently warm, he said in a careless 
manner, ^' It will be hot enough in a litde time.^ 
That trifling expression, dropt by accident amongst 
his slaves, was afterwards caught up, and propagated 
to his prejudice, as if it were the intended signal 
for setting fire to Cremona. At that moment the 
city was in a blaze. 

XXXIII. Forty thousand men had entered sword 
in hand. The nun^r of slaves and mean attendants 
of the camp was still greater, all bent on mischirf, 
and more inclined t6 acts of barbarity than even the 
soldiers. Neither sex, nor age, nor dignity of rank, 
was spared. A scene of blood was laid, and, amidst 
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the hon'ors of a general massacfe, lust and violation book 



III. 



A. a 



triumphed. Old men and ancient matrons, who had XuTcT 
no wealth to satisfy avarice, were dragged forth with ^^' 
scorn, and butchered with derision. The young 
and comely of either sex were sure to suffer the 
brutal passions of abandoned men, or to be torn 
piecemeal in the struggle for the possession of their 
persons. In those conflicts, the contending rivals, in 
the rage of disappointed lust, turned their swords 
against each other. The men, who were seen carry- 
ing off the wealth of houses, or massy gold from the 
temples, were attacked and butchered by others as 
rapacious as themselves. Not content with the trea- 
sures that lay open to their view, they put several 
to the rack, in order to extort a confession of con- 
cealed riches. The ground was dug up, to gratify 
the rage of avarice. Numbers carried flaming torches, 
and^ as soon as they had brought forth their booty, 
made it their sport to set the houses and temples on 
fire. In so vast a multitude, as dissonant in their lan- 
guage as their manners, composed of Roman citi- 
zens, allies, and foreign auxiliaries, all the fell pas- 
sions of mankind were crowded together. Each sol- 
dier had his peculiar notions of right and wrong; 
and what one scrupled, another dared to execute. 
Nothing was unlawful, nothing sacred. Four days 
were spent in the destruction of this unfortunate city. 
Things proiane and holy perished in the flames. The 
temple of Mephitis (a), which stood on the outside of 
the walls, was the only structure left entire. It was 
saved by its situation, or, perhaps, by the goddess to 
whom it was dedicated. 
VOL. IV. 36 
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in. . 

^ ^ ^ hundred and eighty-six years from its foundation. 

^^^j The first stone was laid during the consulship of 
^^' Tiberius Sempronius and Publius Cornelius, at the 
time when Hannibal threatened an irruption into 
Italy. The design was to have a frontier town, to 
bridle the Gauls inhabiting beyond the Po, or any 
power on the other side of the Alps. The colony, 
from that time, grew into celebrity; their numbers 
multiplied, and their wealth increased; the country 
round was intersected with rivers; the soil was fer- 
tile, and by intermarriages (a) the inhabitants formed 
alliances with the neighbouring towns of Italy. The 
city continued to flourish in the worst of times, safe 
from foreign enemies, till ruined at last by the rage 
of civil war. Antonius felt that the whole disgrace of 
ibis horrible transaction pressed hard upon himself. 
To soften resentment, he issued an edict, forbidding 
all manner of persons to detain the citizens of Cre- 
mona as prisoners of war. At the same time, all Italy 
entered into a resolution not to purchase the captives 
taken on that melancholy occasion. The soldiers, 
finding that their prey was rendered useless, began 
to murder the wretches whom they could not sell. 
This barbarity, however, was checked as soon as 
known. The prisoners were ransomed by their 
friends and relations. The survivors in a short time 
returned to Cremona. The temples and public places 
were rebuilt, at the recommendation of Vespasian, 
by the munificence of the colony. 

XXXV. A city buried in its own ruins, the 
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country round polluted with gore, and the air in- book 
fected by the exhalation of putrid bodies, afforded ^ ^ ^ 
no place where the army could remain. They en- ^J^^^^ 
camped at the distance of three miles. The Vitel- ^^ 
llan soldiers, who in their panic had fled different 
ways, were brought back, as fast as they were 
found, and once more enrolled in their proper 
companies; and, lest the legions to which they be- 
longed should meditate hostile designs, they were 
sent into Illyricum, and there stationed, at a dis- 
tance from the seat of war. To spread the fame of 
Vespasian^s arms, messengers were dispatched into 
Britain and both tlie Spains. Julius Calenus^ one 
of the tribunes, was sent into Gaul, and Alpinus 
Montanus, the praefect of a cohort, into Germany. 
The former was by birth an iEduan, and the latter 
a native of Treves; both warmly attached to Vitel- 
lius, and for that reason chosen, with an air of tri- 
umph, to bear the news of his defeat Care was also 
taken to secure by a chain of posts the passes over 
the Alps, to prevent an irruption from Germany, 
supposed, at that time, to be in arms in favour of the 
vanquished party. 

XXXVI. Vitellius, in a few days after CsBcina 
set out from Rome, prevailed on Fabius Yalens to 
take upon him the conduct of the war. From that 
moment he gave himself up to his usual gratifica- 
tions, in wine and gluttony losing all sense of 
danger. He made no preparation for the field, and 
showed no attention to the soldiers. He neither 
reviewed, nor exercised, nor harangued them; never 
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^ — ^V^ of his gardens, he indulged his appetite, forgetting 
8'^^ the past, the present, and all solicitude about future 
69. events; like those nauseous animals that know no 
care, and, while they are supplied with food, reoiain 
in one spot, torpid and insensible. In this state of 
stupidity he passed his time in the grove of Arici- 
num (a), when the treachery of Lucilius Bassus, 
and the revolt of the fleet at Ravenna, roused him 
from his lethargy. In a short time aft^r arrived 
other dispatches, by which he learned, with mixed 
emotions of grief and joy, the perfidy of Gat^cina, 
and his imprisonment by the soldiers. In a mind 
like his, incapable of reflection, joy prevailed over 
every other passion, and absorbed all ideas of dan- 
ger. He returned to Rome in the highest exulta- 
tion; and having extolled, before an assembly of 
the people, the zeal and ardour of the army, he or- 
dered Publius Sabinus, the praefect of the praetorian 
guards, and the intimate friend of Caecina, to be 
taken into custody. Alphenus Varus succeeded to 
the command. 

XXXYII. Yitellius went next to the senate, and, 
in a speech of prepared eloquence, talked highly of 
the posture of afiairs. The fathers answered him in 
a strain of flattery. The case of Caecina was brought 
into debate by Lucius Yitellius. He moved that im- 
mediate judgment should be pronounced against 
him. The rest of the senate concurred; and, with 
well acted indignation, launched out against the 
complicated perfidy of a man, who in the character 
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f)i consul abandoned the coninionwealtbf as ia gene- book 
ral oflScer betrayed his prince and, as a friend loaded ^ ^j q 
with honours, gave an example of base ingratitude, j^^^ 
In this specious manner they affected to lament the ^^• 
lot of ViteUius, but, in fact, felt only for themselves 
and the commonwealth. Through the whole debate, 
not a word was uttered against the leaders of Ves- 
pasian^s party ; the revolt (^ the several armies was 
called, in qualifying terms, an error in judgment; 
and, with studied circuity, the name of Vespasian 
was wholly avoided. They alluded to him, they 
hesitated, and yet passed him by in silenca To 
complete the consulship of Caecina one day remain- 
ed- To fill that little interval, a man was found will- 
ing to be invested with the short-lived pageantry; 
and accordingly, on the day preceding the calends 
of November, Rosius Regulus entered on the office, 
and on the same day finished his career. The public 
saw with derision a farce of state altogether ridicu- 
lous, as well on the part of the prince, who granted 
the mock dignity, as on that of the sycophant, who 
had the pitiful ambition to accept it. It was observed 
by men versed in the history of their country, that 
no instance had ever occurred of a new consul, be- 
fore the office was declared vacant in due course of 
law. Caninius Rebilus (a), it is true, had been the 
consul of a day; but that was in the time of Julius 
Caesar, when that emperor, in haste to reward his 
friends for their services in the civil wars, thought 
fit, by an act of power, to shorten the duration of 
the consulship. 
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-;^7^57 at this time publicly known, and engrossed the con- 

^^y versation of all ranks of men. The particulars of this 
^^ tragic event, as far as they have come to my know- 
ledge, are as follows: It happened that Yiteilius, con* 
fined by illness in the gardens of Sei^ilius, saw, in 
the night time, a tower in tlie neighbourhood gaily 
illuminated. He desired to know the reason of that 
splendid appearance, and was told, that Caecina Tus- 
cus gave a grand entertainment to a party of his 
friends, amongst whom Junius Blsesus was the most 
diltinguished. The sumptuous preparations, and 
the mirth of the company, were described with every 
circumstance of exaggeraticHi. The creatures of the 
court did not fail to impute it as a crime to Tuscus 
and his guests, that they chose their time 'for revel- 
ling in an unseasonable juncture, when the prince 
was indisposed. Their malice chiefly glanced at 
Bla^sus. The men who made it their business to 
pry into the secret thoughts of the emperor, soon 
perceived that they had infused their venom with 
success, and that the ruin of Blsesus might be easily 
accomplished. To make sure of their blow, they ap- 
plied to Lucius Yitellius, who readily undertook 
to manage the accusation. Being himself stained 
with every vice, and for his life and morals univer- 
sally decried, he saw with envy the fair reputation 
and the popular esteem that attended Btesus. With 
this jealousy rankling in his heart, he clasped the 
emperor's infant son in his arms, and entering the 
prince's chamber, went down on his knees. Yitellius 
asked him, Why that sudden alarm? ^^ It is not for 
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^' myself,^ replied the brother, ^' that I am thus dis- book 
" tressed: it is for you I shed these tears; for you ^ ^'^ 
*^ and your children I come to offer up my prayers ^22. 
'^ and supplications. From Tespasian we have no- ^^* 
^^ thing to fear: the German legions are in arms to 
^^ hinder his approach; the provinces declare against 
^^ him, and vast tracts of sea and land detain him at 
^^ a distance from the seat of war. The enemy to be 
^^ dreaded is near at band; he is in the city of Rome; . 
^^ he is even now lurking in your bosom. Proud of 
^^ his descent from Marc Antony and the Junian 
^^ family, he affects to be connected with the impe- 
^^ rial line, and, by caresses and a style of magnifi- 
^^ cence, endeavours to conciliate to himself the 
^^ affections of the soldiers. Upon this man all eyes 
^^ are fixed. Vitellius, in the mean time, passes away 
'^ his hours in unsuspecting security,, neglecting at 
^^ once his enemies and his friends; he cherishes in 
^^ his bosom a treacherous rival, who from the ban- 
^^ quoting table, and his scene of midnight revelry, 
^^ beheld with joy the languid condition of his sove- . 
^ reign. But for joy and riot let him be repaid with 
^^ vengeance, and a night of mourning; let him know 
^^ that Yitellius lives; that he is master of the Roman 
^ world, and, whenever the lot of humanity shall call 
^^ him hence, tiiat he has a son to follow in the order 
•^ of succession.'' 

XXXIX. Yitellius balanced, for some time, be- 
tween tiie horror of the deed proposed and his ap- 
prehensions for himself By deferring the fate of 
Bkesus he might accelerate his own ruin, and to 
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^ ^'^ ous expedient. A measure so bold a)id open would . 

^^^ excite the indignation of the people. To dispatch 
^^' him by poison seemed to be the safest method. That 
he was ^ guilty of that execrable villany, the visit 
which he paid to Blaasus leaves no room to doubt. 
He was seen transported with savage joy, and was 
heard to say, '' I have feasted my eyes with the 
'^ pangs of an expiring enemy.^' Those were his 
words. The character of Blsesus was without a 
blemish. To the dignity of his birth, and the ele- 
gance of his manners, he united the strictest honour, 
and unshaken fidelity to the emperor. While Vitel- 
liiis was still flourishing in prosperity, Caecina, and 
other chiefs of the party, endeavoured to draw him 
into a league with themselves: but he was proof 
against all temptation; firm, upright, void of ambi- 
tion. He sought no sudden honours, and to a mind 
like his the imperial dignity had no allurement And 
yet his modesty threw such a lustre round his vir- 
^ tues, that he narrowly escaped being deemed worthy 
of the succession. 

XL. During these transactions, Fabius Yalens, 
with a number of concubines and eunuchs in his 
train, proceeded by slow and tedious marches, unlike 
a general going to a great and important war. On 
the road he received intelligence of the treachery of 
Lucilius Bassus, and the defection of the fleet at 
Ravenna. Had he then pushed on with vigour, he 
might have^ joined Csecina, who was still wavering 
and undecided.; at the worsts he might have pat 
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hiflfiself at the head of the l^ions before they came b^^k 
to a decisive actiou. Hid friends were of opinioji, "XlTcT 
thgifwith a few faithful attendants, avoiding the ^f^ 
road that led to Ravenna^ be ought to proceed with ^^* 
eitpedition^ through private ways, to Hostilia and 
Cremona. Others pressed htm to bring into the field 
the praetorian bands from Rome, and force bis way 
to the Yitellian army. But the time was lost in 
fruitless deliberation. The posture of affairs called 
for vigour, and Talens remained irresolute and in-^ 
active. In the end, rejecting all advice, he chose a 
oiiddle course, in pressing exigencies always the 
most pernicious. He neither acted with the courage 
nor the prudence of an able general. 

XLI. He sent dispatches to Yitellius for a rein- 
forcement, and was soon after joined by three co- ^ 
horts and a squadron of horse from Britain; a num- 
ber too great to steal a march, and too weak to open 
a passage through an enemy's country. Even in tliis 
arduous juncture, amidst the dangers that pressed 
en every side, Yalens was not to be weaned from 
his fafvourite vices. Riot, lust and adultery marked 
his way. He had power, and money; and, even in 
ruin, his Hbidinous passions did not desert him. He 
was no sooner joined by the foot and cavalry sent 
by TitelliuB, than he saw too late, the folly of his 
measures. With his whole force, supposing the 
men true to Yitellius, he could not hope to penetrate 
through the adverse army; much less could he ex- 
pect it, vefaen their fidelity was already suspected. 
Sh«iie, and respect for their general; still left some 
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^^ . feeble restraints, when the love of enterprise was 
^^2- the ruling passion, and all principle was extingoish- 
69. ed. Yalens felt the difficulty of his situation. Hav- 
ing ordered the cohorts to march forward to 
Ariniinum (a), and the cavalry to follow in the rear, 
he himself, with a few adherents whom adversity 
had not yet seduced, directed his course towards 
Umbria (6), and thence to Etruria, where he first 
heard of the defeat at Cremona. In that disastrous 
moment he conceived a bold design, in its extent 
. vast and magnificent, and, had it been carried ipto 
execution, big with fatal consequences. He prq)osed 
to seize the ships on the coast, and bear away. to 
Narbon Gaul, in order to land somewhere in that 
country, and rouse the prpvinces of Gaul, with the 
armies stationed there, and the various German na- 
tions. The project was worthy of a great officer, 
and, by its consequences, must have involved the 
world in a new war. 

XLH. The departure of Yalens threw the garri- 
son of Ariminum into consternation. Cornelius Fus* 
cus advanced, at the head of his army, to lay siege 
to the place, and haying ordered the fleet to sail 
round the coast, invested it by sea and land. His 
forces spread themselves over the plains of Umbria, 
and stretched into the territory of Picenum (a) as 
far as the Adriatic gulf. Italy was now divided be- 
tween Vespasian and Yitellius by the Apennine 
mountains. Yalens embarked at the port of Pisa 
(6), but being becalmed, or meeting with contrary 
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winds, was forced to land at Monaco (c). Marins book 
Maturus, the governor of the maritime Alps, was - — ^ 

A. U. C 

then in the neighbourhood; a man attached to Vi- «^2. 

A. II. 

teliius, and though the country round espoused the 69. 
opposite interest, still firm iii his duty. This officer 
received Valens with open arms; but the design of 
making an attempt on the coast of Narbon Gaul 
appeared to him rash and impracticable. By his ad- 
vice the project was laid aside. The few followers 
who had hitherto adhered to Valens, began to think 
of shifting for themselves. They saw the adjacent 
cities going over to Valerius Paulinus, who com- 
manded in the neighbourhood ; an officer of distin- 
guished merit, and, long before the war broke out, 
devoted to Vespasian. Under his influence the peo- 
ple declared for the new emperor. 

XLIIL Paulinus was master of Porojulium, a 
place of importance, that gave him the command of 
those seas. He had there stationed a garrison, con- 
sisting of men disbanded by Vitellius, and therefore 
willing to take up arms against him. Paulinus was 
a native of the colony, and had, by consequence, 
great weight with his countrymen. He had also 
been a tribune of the praetorian guards, and was 
held in high esteem by the soldiers of that descrip- 
tion. The people were willing to second the views 
of their fellow citizen, and the hope of future ad- 
vantages from his elevation was a spur to their zeal. 
In this posture of affairs, while every thing was 
swelled by the voice of fame to greater magnitude? 
Valens saw the spirit of the Vitellian party depress- 
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— ~ — only refuge. He took with him four praetorians, 

822. three faithful friends, and as many centurions. 

69.' With those attendants he once noore embarked, 

leaving Maturus, and such as were willing to submit 

to Vespasian, to pursue their own inclination. As 

to himself, the open sea was his safest place: on 

shore he saw security, and in the adjacent cities no 

prospect of relief. Without a resource left, and 

rather seeing what was to be avoided than what he 

ought to pursue, he put to sea, and was thrown by ad* 

verse winds on the islands called the Staschades (a), 

near Marseilles. Faolinus^ without loss of time^ 

sent out his light-armed galleys, and Valens was 

taken prisoner. 

XLIV. The Vitellian general being now in the 
bands of the enemy, the whole force of the empire 
was transferred to Vespasian. In Spain, the first 
legion, called Adjutbix, still respecting the me*^ 
mor}' of Otho, and by consequence hostile to 
Vitellius, gave an example of revolt to the rest of 
the army. The tenth and sixth legions followed. 
The provinces of Gaul acceded without hesitation. 
In Britain the same spirit prevailed. During the 
reign of Claudius, Vespasian headed the second 
legion; and the men, still remembering the heroic 
ardour with which be led them on to victory, were 
soon decided in his favour. They met, however, 
some opposition from the other legions, in which z 
considerable number of centurions and soldiers, 
who had been promoted by ViteUius, were unwill- 
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lag to desert a prince to whom they felt themselves book 

bound by ties of gratitude. It was with reluctance ^ u. c. 

that they were brought to acknowledge a new mas- ^^^ 

ter. ^^- * 

XLV. Encouraged by the dissension among the 
legions, and also by the civil wars that distracted 
the empire, the Britons renewed their ancient ani- 
mosity. Yenusius headed the malecontents. To 
bis own natuaal ferocity that chieftain added a 
rooted antipathy to the Roman name. He was 
besides, the avowed enemy of Cartismandua (a), 
queen of the Brigantes; a woman of high descent, 
and flourishing in all the splendour of wealth and 
power. In the reign of Claudius, she had treache- 
rously delivered up Caractacus, to swell the pomp 
of that emperor^s triumph. From that time^ riches 
flowed in upon her; but riches drew after them 
their usual appendages, luxury and dissipation. 
She banished from her presence Veuusius her 
husband, and raised Vellocatus, his armour-bearer, 
to her throne and bed. By that criminal act she 
lost all authority. Convulsions shook her kingdom. 
The discarded husband had the people on his side, 
while the adulterer had nothing to protect him but 
the libidinous passions of the queen, and ttie cruelty 
of her reign. Yenusius was in a short time at the 
head of a powerful army. The subjects of the 
queen flocked to his standard, and a body of auxi^ 
liaries joined him. Cartismandua was reduced to 
the last extremity. She invoked the protection of 
the Romans, who sent some cohorts and squadrons 
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III. 
"aUIT various success. The queen, however, was rescued 

^^ from impending danger, though she lost her king- 

^9- dom. Venusius wrested the sceptre out of her bands, 

and the Romans were involved in a war. 

XLVI. About the same time, Germany was up 
in arms. The seditious spirit of the legions, and 
the sluggish inactivity of the commanders, encou- 
raged the barbarians to invade the Roman frontiers. 
By the treachery of the states in allliance, and the 
strength of the enemy, the interest of the empire 
was brought to the brink of ruin. Of this war, and 
the causes that produced it, with the various events 
that followed, I shall hereafter (a), give a regular 
account; it would lead at present to a long digres- 
sion. Commotions, about the same time, broke out 
in Dacia. Fidehty never was the character of that 
nation ; and, since the legions were withdrawn froofi 
Massia, there remained no force to hold the people 
in subjection. They had the policy, however, to 
watch in silence the first' movements of civil discord 
among the Romans. Seeing, at length, that Italy 
was in a blaze, they seized their opportunity, and 
stormed the winter quarters of the cohorts and the 
cavalry. Having made themselves masters of both 
banks of the Danube, they were preparing to raze 
to the ground the camp of the legions, when 
Mucianus, apprised of the victory at Cremona, sent 
the sixth legion to check the incursions of the 
enemy. The good fortune that had often favoured 
the Roman arms, brought Mucianus, in the moment 
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of distress, with the forces of the east, to quell the book 
insurrection, before the people of that country, "XTu. cT 
backed by the German nations, could make an ^^; 
irruption into Italy. In that juncture, Fonteius ^ 
Agrippa (6) arrived from Asia, where he had 
governed for a year with proconsular authority, and 
was now appointed to command in Maesia. He 
undertook the charge, at the head of an arniy com- 
posed of Yitellian soldiers, whom it was then the 
policy to disperse through the provinces, and em- 
ploy their arms against the foreign enemies of the 
empire. 

XL VII. The rest of the provinces were by no 
means free from commotion. A man who had been 
originally a slave, and afterwards commanded a royal 
fleet, kindled the flame of war in Pontus, and drew 
together a body of men in arms. His name was 
Anicetus (a), the freedman and favourite minister 
of Polemon, high in power while that monarchy 
lasted, but now enraged to see the kingdom turned 
into a Roman province. In the name of Yitellius he 
roused the nations bordering on the Pontic sea. 
The hope of plunder attracted to his standard all 
the freebooters of the country. Finding himself in 
a short time at the head of a force not to be despis- 
ed, be attacked and carried by assault the cit}^^ of 
Trapezund (b), founded in ancient times by a colony 
from Greece, at the extremity of the Pontic sea. 
An entire cohort, formerly a royal garrison, was put 
to the sword. The men had received the privilege 
of Roman citizens (c), and from that time, used 
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■ — native indolence, and the dissolute manners of the 

s^' Greeks. This adventurer, after his first exploit, set 
69. ' fire to Vespasian's fleet, and put out to sea safe from 
pursuit, as the best of the light galleys, by order of 
Mucianus, were stationed at Byzantium. Encoa* 
raged by his example, the barbarians on the coast 
began a piratical war. They roamed about in boats 
of a particular structure, the sides broad at the bot- 
tom, and growing narrow by degrees, in the form 
of a curve, and neither bound with hoops of irom 
nor of brass. In a tempestuous sea they raise ibe 
sides with additional planks in porportion to the 
swell of the waves, till the vessel is covered over 
with an arched roof, and thence is called the float- 
ing Camera (d). At either end they have a sharp- 
pointed prow; their oars are readily shifted to work 
backward or forward, moving with facility in either 
direction, and thus their mariners advance or retreat 
with ease and security. 

XLYIII Vespasian thought it of moment to 
chase this band of pirates from the seas, and, for 
this purpose, sent a detachment of the legions under 
the command of Virdius Geminus, an officer of 
known experience* He came up with the barbarians 
as they were roaming on the shore in quest of pr^, 
and forced them to fly with precipitation to their 
boats. Having, in a short time after, constructed a 
number of galleys fit for the service, he gave chase 
to Anicetus, and drove him up the mo»th of the 
river Cohibus (a); a station where the freebooter 
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thought himself safe under the protection of the king book 
of the Sedochezan nation (6). By money and vari- ^ ^'^ 
ous presents he had purchased the friendship of that ^^ 
prince, and for a short time enjoyed the advantage of 
his alliance. The king threatened to take up arms 
in his defence; but finding that he was to choose be- 
tween bribery or an impending war, he preferred his 
interest, and, with the usual treachery of barbarians, 
having struck a bargain for the life of his friend, sur- 
rendei*ed the whole party to the Romans. In this 
wanner ended the servile war. 

The issue of this piratical war gave the highest 
satisfaction to Vespasian; and to fill the measure of 
his joy, an account of the victory ^t Cremona 
reached him in ^gypt. Without loss of time, h9 
set out for Alexandria, with intent, since YiteHius 
could no longer keep the fidd, to reduce the peopla 
of Rome by famine; a project easily accomplished, 
as that city, for its subsistence, always depends on 
foreign suppliea It was also a part of his plan to 
secure the coast of Africa both by land and sea, 
little doubting, when all resources were cut oflf, but 
he should involve the Yitellian party in all the mise- 
ries of want, and, by consequence, in dissensions 
among themselves. 

XLIX. While things in every quarter of the 
world tended with rapidity to a revolution, and the 
imperial dignity was passing into the hatfds of a 
new sovereign, Antonius, flushed with his success 
at Cremona, no longer preserved the moderation 
that marked his conduct before that important 
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every thing would be speedHy settled; or, perhaps, 
the sunshine of prosperity called forth tiie seeds of 
pride, of avarice, and the other vices of bis natttre. 
He considered Italy as a conquered country; he 
caressed the soldiers, as if he intended to secure 
4henfi to himself; by his words and actions he seemed 
resolved to establish his own power; he encouraged 
Ihe licentious spirit of the scrmy, and left to tiie 
legions the nomination of centurions to fill the 
vacant posts of such as were slain in battle. The 
consequence was, that the most bold and turbulent 
were chosen, and discipline went to ruin. The offi- 
cers losi all authority, and the soldiers commanded. 
The army being wholly corriq^ted by these popular 
but seditious arts, Antonius thou^t he might safeljr 
give the reins to his avarice, and b^n by public 
ra^ne to enrich himself. The ap^nroaeh of Mucianus 
was no restraint, though to incur the displeasure <^ 
that commander was more dangerous than to offend 
Vespasian himself 

L. The winter being now at hand, and Ike coun- 
try laid under water by the overflowing of the Po, 
the army was obliged to march lightly equipped. 
The eagles and banners of the victorious legions, 
vrith the old, the wounded, and even numbers in 
full vigour, were left at Verona. The cohorts and 
cavalry, with a select detachment from the legions, 
were thought sufficient against an enemy alrea^ 
vanquished. The eleventh legion, at first unwilling 
to enter into the war, but since the turn of afihm 
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regretting that they had no share in the victory, had book 
lately joined the army, accompanied by six thousand ^ ^'^ 
Dalmatians, newly levied. The whole body was, in ^^ 
appearance, led by Poppseus Silvanus, a man of ^^' 
consular rank; but, in fact, Annius Bassus govern- 
ed their motions by his skill and advice. Silvanus 
had no military talents: in the moment that called 
for enterprise, he was more inclined to waste the 
time in words than to act with vigour. Bassus as- 
sisted him with his best counsels, appearing to 
obey, but in* truth commanding. To this body of 
forces was added the flower of the marines from the 
fleet at Ravenna, who had desired to be considered 
as legionary soldiers. The fleet, in the mean time, 
was manned by the Dalmatians. The army pro- 
ceeded as far as the temple of Fortune (a), and 
there made halt by order of the chiefs, who had not 
yet settled their plan of operations. They had re- 
ceived intelligence that the prsetorian cohorts were 
on their march from Rome, and the passes over the 
Apennine were supposed to be in the possession of 
the enemy. In a country laid waste by war, they 
dreaded the danger of wanting provisions; and the 
clamours of the soldiers demanding the donative, 
by the army called Clavarium (6), were loud, and 
tending to sedition. The generals had no money in 
their military chest; and their provisions were ex- 
hausted by the rapacity of the soldiers, who seized 
the stores, which ought to have been distributed with 
frugal msmagement 

LL A fact extraordinary in its nature, and yet 
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m. 
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show how -little of moral rectitude and natural sen- 
timent remained in the minds of the victorious 

69. ' army. A common soldier belonging to the cavalry 
averred that, in the late engagement, he killed his 
brother, and for that deed of horror he had the hardi-^ 
ness to demand a recompense. The laws of nature 
would not allow the superior officers to reward an 
action tfiat shocked humanity; and to punish it was 
inconsistent with the policy of war. Under a plausi- 
ble pretence of not being able, in that juncture, to 

^ proportion their bounty to the extent of the merit, 
they adjourned the business, and thought of it no 
more. In former civil wars we have upon record a 
similar tragic incident, but with a different issue. 
In the battle with Cinna at Janiculum (a), a man of 
Pompey^s party (as Sisenna relates the story) slew 
his brother, and soon after, finding his mistake, dis- 
patched himself: so true it is, that in ancient times 
men not only had a quick sense of glory, but also fek 
a just abhorrence of evil deeds. For the insertion of 
this anecdote no apology will be deemed necessary: 
on the contrary, it may be proper to revive the me- 
mory of past transactions, in order, whenever the 
occasion requires it, to exhibit a bright ejcample of 
eminent virtue, or to sooth the mind under the pres- 
sure of recent^ calamity. 

LII. Antonius, in concert with the principal 
officers, judged it prudent to send forward the ca- 
valry, with orders to explore, in some part of Um- 
bria, a place of moderate acclivity over the Apennine 
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mount^s. lo the mean time, the troops left behind book 
at Verona were ordered to advance with the eagles ^ ^'^ 
and standards. Measures were also taken to procure ^^^ 
a supply of provisions by sea, and also by the. na* 
vigation of the Po. But delay was what some of the 
chiefs had much at heart They knew the pride and 
growing ambition of Antonius, and thought it more 
for their interest to curry favour with Mucianus, 
who saw with a jealous eye the rapid success with 
which Antonius pushed on his conquest If the ge- 
neral of the East did not arrive in time to enter 
Rome with the victorious army, it was evident that 
the whole glory of the war would fall to the lot of 
others. His letters to Yarus and Antonius were dark, 
ambiguous, and contradictory; sometimes recom- 
mending dispatch, and afterwards stating the advan- 
tages of caution and dilatory measures. By this du- 
plicity he hoped to assume the merit of whatever suc- 
ceeded, and, if any misfortune happened, to throw 
the blame on others. With his intimate friends, and, 
in particular, with Plotius Griphus (a), lately raised 
bj Vespasian to the rank of senator, and the com- 
mand of a legion, his correspondence was more 
open and direct The answers which he received 
were in a style agreeable to his wishes, full of com- 
pliments to himself, and malignant reflections on 
the rashness of Varus and Antonius. These letters 
Mucianus took care to forward to Vespasian. The 
impression which they made was unfavourable to 
Antonius; who knew the value of his services, and 
yet found himself supplanted in the opinion of the 
future emperor. 
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^ u.c. coinpl^ua^<l of the insidious arts with which Mucia- 
^^ nus uodermiAed hb character. Above disguisifig 
^^' his passions, and scorning to temporize, he spoke 
his mind with freedom. His letters to Vespasian 
were in a tone more loftjr than is usually addressed 
to princes. He talked of himself with an air of con- 
fidence, and with asperity of Mucianus, the assassin 
of his reputation. ^ It was by Antonius that the le- 
^^ gions in Pannonia were excited to a revolt ; by him 
^' the leaders in Meesia were inspired with courage, 
^ by him the Alps were forced, Italy subdued, a^d 
^ by him all succours from Germany and Hbastia 
'' were entirely cut off. By him the cavalry was 
^' led on to attack the legions of Vitettius, in the mo- 
^^ ment of disunion among themselves; and the com" 
^^ plete victory obtained by the infantry, after ao 
^' obstinate engagement that lasted night and day, 
^^ was an exploit of which envy itself could not deny 
'^ him the. merit The destruction of Cremoniai was 
^ a calamity incident to the rage of civil war; and 
'^ yet that calamity, dreadful as it was, could not be 
^^ compared to the disasters of former times, when 
^^ the republic saw her cities rased to the ground, 
^' and the land deluged with blood. In the war which 
^' he had conducted, his sword, and not his pen, was 
^^ the weapon which he. employed. Instead of writing 
^' secret dispatches, he sought the enemy in tlie 
^^ field. Nor did he mean to detract from those who 
'^ commanded in Asia: they had &e mighty glory 
'^ of preserving tranquilli^ in the distant territory 
'^ of Md3sia, while he routed the YiteUian anaiea, 
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^^ and made himaelf master of Italy. Spain and Gaul, book 
*' the two bulwarks of the empire, were by his in- ^ ^ \. 
*' fluence drawn over to Yespasian. But his best ^^^ 
^ eflforts bad been in vain exerted, if his laurels, so ^^* 
^ dearly earned, were to be transferred to men, who 
" neither shared in the victory nor the danger." 
These remonstrances did not remain a secret to 
M ocianus. The consequence was, a deadly feud be- 
tween the two commanders; on the part of Antonius, 
carried on with open and avowed hostility; on that 
of*Mucianus^ with close disguise, and, for that rea- 
son, the more implacable. 

LIF. Fitellius, after the overthrow of his army 
at Cremona, thought it good policy to suppress the 
news. By that shallow artifice, he made every thing 
worse. DissimidatioB could only postpone the reme- 
dy, but not ward off the consequences of that 
dreadful 4efeat Had the event been fairly told, a 
council might have been called, and there were re- 
sources stHl in reserve. In the midst of ruin, he 
ppetmded to be in a flouridiing condition, and by 
tliat fallacy was undone. The war was not so much 
as mentioned in his presence. The citizens of Rome 
were forbid to talk of the news of the day, and for 
lliat reason they talked the more. Since liberty of 
speech was bo longer alfewed, instead of the plain 
truth they gave out fictitious accounts, and, because 
they were restrained, took their revenge by making 
every thing worse. The chiefs of the adverse party 
omitted nothing that could extend the fame of their 
victory. The spies that feil into their hands were in- 
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^ ^ ^ the strength and spirit of the conquerors, dismissed 
^^ to make their report at Rome. YiteHfus examined 
^* them in private, and, that nothing might transpire, 
ordered them to be put to death. A singular proof 
of fidelity and generous courage was, at this time, 
given by a centurion ; his name Julius Agrestis. This 
man, in several interviews with Yitellius, tried in 
vain to rouse his master to a spirit of enterprise. 
AH he could obtain was leave to go in person to 
view the strength of the enemy, and see the real 
condition of Cremona. Scorning to approach Anto- 
nius in the characterof a a spy, he vowed the ^mpe- 
ror^s orders, and his own resolution. A guard was 
appointed to conduct him. He was led to the field 
of battle; he surveyed the ruins of Cremona, and 
saw the legions that had laid down their arms. With 
that intelligence he returned to Yitellius. The em- 
peror, deaf io the voice of truth, and unwilling to 
be convinced, charged the centurion with treachery 
and corruption. "I perceive," said Agrestis, " that 
^ ^' some great and signal proof is necessary; and, 
^ since neither my life nor death can now be of any 
'' use, I will give you that evidence which can not 
' " deceive." He retired, and fell on his sword. Ac- 
cording to some historians, he was slain by order of 
Yitellius. Be that as it may, the fidelity of the gene- 
rous centurion deserves to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

LV. At length Yitellius v^^s roused from his 
state of stupefaction. He ordered Julius Priseus and 
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Alphenus Varus, at the head of fourteen praetorian book 
cohorts, and the whole of the cavalry, to take pos- a.u.c. 
session of the Apennine mountains. A legion of /^^, 
marines was sent after them. A force so considera- ^^* 
ble, consisting of several thousand horse and foot, 
under any other genei*al, would have been sufficient 
not only to withstand tbe enemy, but even to wage 
an offensive war. The cohorts, that remained for the 
defence of the city, were put under the command of 
Lucius Yitellius, the emperor's brother. The empe- 
ror, in the mean time, abated nothing from his habi- 
tual luxury. He began, however, with a precipitation 
that sprung from fear, to grant away whatever the 
state had to bestow. He hurried on the election of 
public magistrates, and appointed a succession of 
consuls for several years; he concluded treaties with 
the allies of Rome; he invested foreign cities with 
the privileges of Latium; he granted to some nations 
an exemption from all kinds of tribute, and to others 
immunities unheard of before; regardless of posteri- 
ty, and, in all events, determined to exhaust the com- 
monwealth. The populace applauded the liberality 
of the emperor. Some were weak enough to pur- 
chase favours, which, it was evident, could not last; 
while men of reflection saw, that lavish grants, which 
could neither be made nor accepted without dis- 
tressing the public, must be declared null and void. 
At length Yitellius, urged by the importunity of the 
army, which lay encamped at Mevania (a), marched 
out of the city, attended by a numerous train of 
senators, all following with different motives; some 
to pay their court, and the greater part, afraid of 
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^ '"'^ without any settled plan, in himself no resource, no 

822. decision, the ready dupe of every treacherous ad- 

«5- viser. 

LVL Having reached the camp, Y itelUus called aa 
assembly of the soldiers. During his speech a won- 
derful phaenomenon engaged the attention of aiL 
A flight of iU-omened birds hovered over his head, 
forming a cloud that obscured the day. This was 
followed by another prognostic of an alarming 
nature. A bull broke loose fi*om the altar, and:, 
trampling under foot all the preparations (or the 
sacrifice, fled to a distant place, and there, on a spot 
where victims were never slain, was felled to the 
grouad. But YitelUus, in his own person, presented 
a slight that exceeded every prodigy; a chief void 
of .military knowledge, without judgment tdphii) 
or courage to execute. He had not skill enough to 
explore the motions of the enemy, and to the art of 
avoiding or bringing on a general engagement he 
was an utter stranger. Every incident betrayed his 
ignerance or his pusillanimity. When messengers 
arrived, he turned pale, faltered in his gait, asked 
questions, trembled, smd returned to bis bottle. 
Weary at length of the camp, and terrified by (be 
revolt of the fleet at Misenum, he went back to 
Rome, alarmed at every new event, yet never look- 
ing forward to the issue of the war. All opportu- 
njties were utterly lost by his folly. The true and 
obvious measure woidd have been, to pass over the 
Apennine with his whole force, and seek aa enemy 
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distressed by the rigour of the winter season and a book 
dearth of provisions. Instead of this, Yilellius suf- '^jj^ 
fered his army to be dispersed in different places, ^^^ 
and, by that conduct, gave to the slaughtering ^^' 
sword a set of brave and gallant soldiers, whose 
ralour and fidelity nothing could shake. The cen- 
turions saw the blunder, and the best amongst 
them, had they been consulted, were ready with 
honest advice. But the creatures of the court 
banished every faithful counsellor. The ear of 
Yitellius was open to flattery only: useful advice 
was harsh and grating; and nothing was welcome 
but what soothed his passions, while it led to sure 
destruction. 

LYII. The revolt of the fleet at Misenum was 
occasioned altogether by the fraud of Claudius 
Faventinus; so much in civil commotions depends 
on the boldness of a single traitor. This man had 
been a centurion under Galba, and was by that 
emperor cashiered with ignominy. To seduce the 
jnen to his purposes, he forged letters from Vespa- 
sian^ promising ample rewards to such as went over 
to his party. Claudius ApoUinaris was, at that time, 
commander of the fleet; a man inclined to treachery, 
but wanting resolution tp be forward in guilt. It 
happened that Apinius Tiro, who had discharged 
the office of prstor, was then at Minturnes (a)« He 
placed himself at the head of the revolters, and 
drew the neighbouring colonies and municipal 
towns into the confederacy. The inhabitants of 
Pofedi (6) declared with alacrity for Vespasiad, 
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Yitellius. Those two cities had been loog at va- 
riance, and now mingled with the rage of civil war 
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^^' all the rancour of their private animosities. In order 
to bring the revolters back to their duty, Yitellius 
fixed on Claudius Julianus, who had been praefect 
of the fleet at Misenum^ and had the character of 
being mild in the exercise of his authority. He set 
out from Rome at the head of a city cohort, and a 
band of gladiators, over whom he had been, before 
that time, appointed commanding officer. He was 
no sooner in sight of the rebel camp, than he went 
over to Vespasian. The two parties, with their 
combined force, took possession of Terracina, a 
city strong both by nature and art. In that place 
the revolters were more indebted for their security 
to the strength of the works^ than to theu: own 
niUitary talents. 

LVIII. Yitellius, having received intelligence of 
these transactions, ordered part of his army to take 
post at Namia (a), under the command of the 
praetorian praefects, while his brother Lucius Yitel- 
lius, at the head of six cohorts and five hundred 
horse, marched into Campania, to (Aeck the pro* 
gross of the revolt. He himself, in the mean time, 
sunk into a state of languor, overwhelmed with 
despair and melanchdy, till the generous ardour of 
the soldiers, and the clamours of the populace 
demanding to be armed, revived his drooping 
spirits. He flattered himself, that a turbulent mul- 
titude, bold in words, but without spirit in action, 
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would be equal to the regular legions. To a mere book 
mob be gave the name of an array. His fr^edmen XuTcT 
were his only advisers. In such as professed to be ^^^ 
his friends, be reposed no confidence. The truth is, ^^• 
all of that class, the higher they stood in rank, were 
the more ready to betray. By the advice of his ser- 
vile counsellors, he ordered the people to be assem- 
bled in their tribes (6). As they came forward to 
enrol their names, he received the oath of fidelity; 
but Ute crowd pressing too thick upon him, he grew 
weary of the task, and left the business of com- 
pleting the new levy to the two consuls. The sena- 
tors were required to bring in a quantity of silver, 
and a certain number of slaves. The Roman knights 
made a voluntary ofter to serve with their lives and 
fortunes. The freedmen, in a body, desired to be 
admitted to the same honour. This humour con- 
tinued, till what at first proceeded from servility and 
fear grew serious in the end, stnd became real ar- 
dour. The greater part, notwithstanding, felt no 
afiection for the prince; indifferent about the man, 
they grieved to see the humiliating condition to 
which the empire was reduced. Yitellius, on his 
part, omitted nothing that could conciliate the pub- 
lic favour. He appeared with a dejected air; he 
spoke in a pathetic tone; be tried the force of tears; 
he made ample promises, lavish of words, and, as is 
usually the case with men in distress, generous be- 
yond all bounds. He now desired to assume the 
title of Caesar. His superstitious veneration for a 
name, in which he thought there was something sa- 
cred, made him willing to accept what he had often 
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BOOK rejected. The public clamour was ati additional 
A.U.C;. **^^' The populace thought it proper, and, in 
cases of extreme danger, the voice of the rabble is 
equal to the wisest counsels. But the ^irit which 
at the flood was violent, soon began to ebb awaj. 
The senators and knights fell off by degrees, at 
first, in the absence of the prince, watching their 
opportunity with care and caution; but, in the end, 
not even managing appearances, with open and 
avowed indifference. Yitellius gave up his Cause 
for lost. He saw timt the prince demands in 
vain, when the people are no longer wiUing to 
comply. 

LIX. By taking possession of Mevania (a), Yitel- 
lius had struck all Italy with terror. The war seem- 
ed to revive with redoubled vigour, but, by bis 
dastardly flight from the camp, he lost every advan- 
tage. Yespasian^s interest gained additionalstrength. 
The people throughout the country, went over to 
bis party with uncommon ardour. The Samnites, 
the Pelignians, and the Marsians (6), saw, with regret^ 
the prompt alacrity with which the inhabitants of 
Campania had taken the lead in the revolt; and, to 
atone for their own remissness, declared for Yes- 
pasian with all the vehemence which a new passion 
inspires. Meanwhile, the army, in passing over the 
Apennine, suffered every extremity from the rigour 
of the winter. The difiicalty with which, though 
unmolested by the enemy, they laboured throu^ a 
waste of snow, plainly shows tiie dangers that sur- 
rounded them, if fortune, no less propitious to Yes- 
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pasiaD than the wisdom of his counsels^ had not book 
drawn VitelKus from his post During the march "XuTcT 
over the mountains, Petilius Cerealis, in the disguise ^^ 
of a common peasant, presented hknself to the gene- ^^ 
rah Being well acquainted with the course of the 
CQuntry, he had been abte to elude the pursuit of 
the Yitettians. As he had the honour of being allied 
to Yeapasian, and was besides an officer of distin- 
guished merit, be was not only well received, but 
raiked with the coimnanders in chief. The wri- 
ters of that day inform us, that Flavius Sabinus, and 
Donutian, had it in their power to escape out of 
Some* Antonitts, it is said, by his emissaries, in- 
vited (hem to a place of safety ; but Sabinus declined 
the offer, alleging his ill state of health, and his want 
of vigour for so bold an enterprise. Domitian was 
not defcient eithi^ in spirit or inclination. Even 
the guards appointed by Yitellius to watch his mo- 
tions, offered to join his flight; but he suspected an 
underhand design^ to draw him into a snare, and, for 
that reason, made no attempt His fear, however, 
was iH founded Yitellius fett a tender regard for 
his own &mily, and on their account meditated no- 
thing against the life of Domifebn. 
• - 
LX. The army pursued their march as far as 
Garsulas (a). At that place the generals thought fit 
to halt fiur some ibys, as well to rest the troops, as 
tOr wail the arrival of the eagles and. standards of the 
tegions. The situation afforded a ples^ant ^t for 
their camp, with an open champaign country on 
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j^uQ^ a number of opulent and flourishing cities. Being 
^ ^^ then not more than ten miles distant from the Vi- 
^^' tellian forces, they hoped, by intrigue and secret 
negotiation, to induce the whole party to lay down 
their arms. But the soliers were impatient of delay. 
They wished to end the war by victory, not by 
compromise. They desired to be led against the 
enemy before the arrival of their own legions, who 
would be sure to claim a share of the booty, though 
their assistance was not wanted. Antonius called the 
men together, and, in a^public harangue, informed 
them, ^^ that Yitellius had still numerous forces in 
^^ reserve, all willing, if left to their own reflection, 
^^ to hearken to terms of accommodation; but des- 
^' pair might rouse their courage. In the first move* 
^^ ments of a civil war, much must be left to chance. 
^' To complete the conquest, is the province of 
^^ wisdom and deliberate counsels. The fleet at Mi* 
^^ senum, with the whole region of Campania, the 
" fairest part qf Italy, had already declared for Ves- 
'^ pasian. Of the whole Roman world, the tract that 
'^ lies between Narnia and Terracina was all that 
'' remained in the hands of Yitellius. By the victory 
'^ at Cremona enough of glory had been gained, and, 
>^ by the demolition of that city, too much disgrace. 
^^ Rome still flourishes in all its grandeur. To save 
^^ that city, the seat of empire, from the like calamity, 
^' would be more for their honour than the wild 
^^ ambition of taking it by assauh. Their fame would 
''" stand on a more solid basis, and their reward 
^^ would be greater, if, with the spirit of citizens, 
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'' and without further effusion of blood, they pro- book 

" tected the rights of the senate, and the Roman ^ ^j'^.^ 

" people." l^ ' 



A.D. 



LXI. By these remonstrances the fury of the sol- 
diers was appeased. The legions arrived soon after, 
and, by the fame of their united force, struck the 
Yitellians with dismay. To hold out to the last ex- 
tremity, was no longer the advice or exhortation of 
the officers. To surrender was thought the best mea- 
sure. Numbers saw the advantage of going over to 
the enemy with their companies of foot, or their 
troops of horse, and by that service hoped to merit 
better terms for themselves. Advice was received, 
that four hundred of the enemy's cavalry were sta- 
tioned in the neighbourhood, in garrison at Inle- 
ramna (a). Varus, at the head of a detached party, 
marched against them. All who resisted were put 
to the sword; the greater part laid down their arms, 
and begged quarter. Some fled in a panic to the 
camp at Narnia, and there, by magnifying the num- 
bers and courage of the enemy, endeavoured to 
palliate their own disgrace. In the Yitellian'army 
defection and treachery went unpunished: guilt had 
nothing to fear from the officers, and from the victors 
it met with a sure reward. Who should be the mQSt 
expeditious traitor was now the only struggle. The 
tribunes and centurions deserted in open day, while 
the common soldiers adhered to Vitellius with un- 
daunted resolution; but, at length, Priscus and Al- 
phenus (6) gave the finishing blow to all their 
hopes. Those two officers abandoned the camp, in 
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xuc^ the apology of all, who, being left without a leader, 
went over to the side of the strongest. 

LXII. During these transactions, Fabtus Valens 
was put to death in prison at Urbinum (a). A reporW 
had been spread abroad, that he made his escape 
into Germany, and was there employed in raising 
an army of yeterans to renew the war. To clear up 
that mistake, and crush at once the hopes of the Yi- 
tellians, his head was exposed to public view. At 
the sight of that unexpected object, the enemy sunk 
down in deep despair, while the Flavian party con* 
sidered that event as the end of all their labour. 

Fabius Yalens was a native of Anagnia, descended 
from a family of equestrian rank. His manners were 
corrupt and profligate, but to his vices he united no 
small degree of genius. A libertine in the pursuit 
of pleasure, he aquired an air of gaiety, and passed 
for a man of polite accomplishments. In the inter- 
ludes, called Juvenalia (&), which were exhibited in 
the reign of Nero, he appeared among the panto- 
mime-performers, at first with seeming reluctauice, 
but afterwards, of his own choice, displaying talents, 
that gained applause, while they disgraced (he man. 
Rjsing afterwards to the command of a legion under 
Yerginius, he paid his court to that commander, 
and betrayed him. He seduced Fonteius Gapito (c), 
or, perhaps, found him incorruptible, and, for one 
of those reasons, murdered him. False to Galba (d), 
yet faithful to Yitellius, he exhibited, in the last 
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stage of life, a contrast to the general depravity of book 
the times. The perfidy of others raised his reputation. ^ ^'^ 

822. 
A. D. 

LXIU. The Yitellians, seeing all hopes cut off, ^^ 
determined to submit to the conqueror, and, accord- 
ingly, to the utter disgrace of the party, descended 
into the plains of Narnia, with their colours display- 
ed, there to make a voluntary surrender. Vespa- 
sian^s army was drawn up in order of battle. They 
formed their lines on each side of the public road, 
and in the intermediate space received the vanquish- 
ed troops. Antonius addressed them in a speech, 
that breathed moderation and humanity. They were 
quartered at different places; one division at Narnia, 
and the other at Interamna. A party of the victori- 
ous l^ons were stationed near them, not with a 
design to insult or irritate men in distress, but, in 
case of need, to preserve peace and good order. 
Antonius and Varus, m the mean time, did not 
neglect the opportunity of negotiating with Yitel- 
lius. By frequent messengers they offered for him- 
self a supply of money, and a safe retreat in Cam- 
pania, upon condition that he should lay down his 
arms, and surrender himself and his children to the 
discretion of Vespasian. Letters to the same effect 
were also sent to him by Mucianus. Vilellius listen- 
ed to these proposals. He even went so far, as to 
amuse himself with settling the number of his train, 
and to talk of the spot on the sea-shore where he 
intended to fix bis retreat Such was the stupidity 
that benumbed his faculties: if others would not 
remember (hat be had been emperor of Rome, he 
himself was willing to forget it. 
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^ ^j'^ men endeavoured, by secret exhortations, to incite 
^22. Flavins Sabinus, the praafect of the city, to take an 
^^' active part in the approaching revolution, and claim 
a share in the fame and splendour of so great an 
event. '' The cily cohorts,'' they said, '^ were all 
^^ devoted to him; the soldiers of the night-watch 
'' (a) would join them; and their own slaves might 
'• be called forth. Every thing favoured the enter- 
'^ prise, and nothing could withstand the victorious 
^^ arms of a party, in whose favour fortune bad 
* " already decided. Why leave to Varus and Anto- 
^^ nius the whole glory of the war? Vitellias had 
^^ but a few cohorts left, a mere handful oC men, 
" alarmed at the news from every quarter, and orer- 
^^ whelmed with fear. The minds of the populace 
^ were always wavering, fond of change^ and ready 
^' to shift to the side of the strongest Let Sabinus 
^^ show himself, and the acclamations, now given to 
'' Yitellius, would be as loud for Vespasian. As to 
^' Vitellius, the tide of prosperity overpowered him: 
^* what must now be his case, when he sees destmc- 
" tion on every side? To end the war, be master of 
^' Rome; that will consummate all, and the merit as 
*' well as the glory will be yours. Who so fit as 
^^ Sabinus to secure the sovereign power for his 
^^ brother? And whom can Vespasian, with so much 
^^ propriety, wish to see the second man in the em- 
" pire?'' 

LXV. These temptations, bri^t as they were, 
made no impressio]]^ on Sabinus. Enfeebled by old 
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age, be was no longer alive to motives of ambition, book 
His inactivity was by some imputed to a jealous "xruTcT 
spirit, that wished to retard the elevation of his ^^^^' 
brother. Sabinus was the elder, and, while both ^^' 
remained in a private station, always took the lead, 
superior not only in point of fortune, but also in the 
opinion of the public. When Vespasian stood in 
need of pecuniary asnstance, Sabinus supported his 
credit, but, according to report, secured himself by 
a mortgage (a) on his brother^s house and lands. ^ 
From that time they lived on good terms, preserv- 
ing the exteriors of friendship, while mutual animo- 
sity was supposed to be suppressed in silence. Such 
were the suspicions that prevailed at the time. The 
fair and probable construction is, that Sabinus, a 
man of a meek disposition, wished to spare the 
efiiision of blood, and, with that intent, held frequent 
conferences and Yitellius, in order to compromise 
the dispute, and settlt the terms of a general pacifi- 
cation. We are told, that, having agreed, in private, 
on the preliminary articles, they ratified a final treaty 
in the temple of Apollo (&), in the presence of Clu- 
vius Rufus (c) and Silius Italicus (d), who attended 
as witnesses. The scene was not without a number 
of spectators, who stood at a distance, watching the 
looks and behaviour of the contracting parties. 
Yitellius showed in his countenance an air of sor- 
row and abject humility. Sabinus scorned to insult 
a man in distress; he seemed to feel for the unfor- 
tunate. 

hXYl. Yitellius bad long since divested himself 
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— -- — liad been as easy as to degrade himself, Yespasian^s 
82^. army might have taken possession of the city of 
69. ' Rome unstained with blood. But his friends were 
still firm in his interest; their zeal was not to be 
subdued; they rejected all terms of accommodation, 
and with warmth protested against a peace, which 
brought with it no security, but depended altogether 
on the will and pleasure of the conqueror. '• Was 
'^ it probable that Vespasian would have the mag- 
^^ nanimity to let his rival live secure in a private 
^' station.'^ Would the vanquished bear it.? The friends 
^^ of a fallen emperor would commiserate his case, 
^^ and that commiseration would be his certain ruin 
^^ (a); the ruin, it was true, of a man advanced in 
^^ years, who had seen the vicissitudes of good and 
^^ evil fortune. But what would be the situation of 
^^ his son.? What name, what rank, what character 
^^ could be bestowed on him, who had been already 
^^ honoured with the title of Germanicus.? The pre- 
^^ sent offer promises a supply of money, a house- 
^^ hold train, and a safe retreat in the delightful re- 
^^ gions of Campania: but when Vespasian seizes 
'^ the imperial dignity, neither he, nor his friends, 
^^ nor even his armies, will think themselves secure, 
^^ till by the death of a rival, they crush the seeds 
^^ of future contention. Even Fabius Valens, though 
^^ a prisoner, and, while they feared a reverse of for- 
^^ tune, reserved as a pledge in the hands of the 
^^ enemy, was thought at last too formidable, and for 
^^ that reason he fell a sacrifice. And is it to be ima- 
^^ gined, that Antonius, and Fuscus, or Mucianos, 
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^^ that pillar of the party, will not make the same use book 
^^ of their power over Vitellius? Pompey was pursued - ^ „'q 
^* to death by Julius Caesar, aud Marc Antony by ^^^ 
^' Augustus* But, perhaps, superior sentiment and ^^' 
^^ true greatness of soul are to be expected from 
J^ Yespasian. Let us not deceive ourselves. He is 
^^ now a new man, formerly the client (b), the creature 
^' of Yitellitts, who, at that time, was joined in the 
^^ consulship with the emperor Claudius. All motives 
<^ conspire to rouse and animate the emperor: the 
^^ dignity of an illustrious line, the office of censor, 
^^ three consulships held by his father, with the va- 
^' rious honoui*s heaped on his family. These are 
^^ powerful incentives. They call aloud for some 
^ bold effort of courage, or, at the worst, of brave 
^^ despair. The soldiers are still determined to meet 
'^ every danger, and the fidelity of the people nothing 
^^ can alter. In all events, no calamity can be so bad 
^^ as that, into which Vitellius seems willing to 
^^ plunge himself. If vanquished, we must perish by 
^* the sword; if we surrender, what will be the case? 
^^ An ignominious death. To choose between infamy 
^^ and glory, is all that now remains. The only ques- 
^^ tion is, Shall we tamely resign our lives, amidst 
^^ the scorn and insolence of the enemy? or shall we 
'^ act like men, and die sword in hand with honour 
^^ and applause ?^^ 

LXVII. Vitellius was deaf to every manly senti- 
ment An obstinate resistance might render the con- 
queror inexorable to his wife and children, and that 
consideration overpowered him with grief and ten- 
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^ ^j'^ with age, she died a few days before, happy not 
^^ to behold the downfal of her family. From the 
^^* elevation of her son she derived nothing, except 
the anxiety that preyed upon her spirits, and the 
fame of a blameless character. On the fifteenth 
before the calends of January (a), the defection of 
the legions and cohorts that surrendered at Narnia, 
reached the ears of Yitellius. On receipt of that 
dismal intelligence, he went forth from his palace 
in mourning apparel (b), surrounded by his family 
in deep affliction. His infant son was carried in a 
small litter, with all the appearance of a funeral 
ceremony. The populace followed in crowds, with 
unavailing shouts, and flattery out of season. The 
soldiers marched in sullen silence. 

LXYHL In that vast multitude, no man was so 
insensible of the events and sudden revolutions of 
human life, as not to be touched by the misery of 
the scene before him. They saw an emperor, but a 
little before master of the Roman world, abandoning 
his palace, and, in the midst of a vast crowd of citi- 
zens assembled round him, proceeding through the 
streets of Rome to abdicate the imperial dignity. 
No eye had seen a spectacle so truly affecting; no 
ear had heard of so dismal a catastrophe. Caesar, the 
dictator, fell by sudden violence; Caligula perish- 
ed by a dark conspiracy; Nero fled through devious 
paths, while the shades of night concealed his dis- 
grace; Piso and Galba may be said to have died 
in battle. Yitellius, before an assembly of the people 
called by himself, in the midst of his own soldiers. 
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and in the presence of a concourse of women, who book 
beheld the sad reverse of fortune, by his own act ^ ^j ^7 
deposed himself. In a short but pathetic speech, he ^^i^^ 
declared hia voluntary abdication. '' I retire,'' he ^' 
said, ^* for the sake of peace and the good of the 
" commonwealth, retain me still in your memory, 
^' and view with an eye of pity the misfortunes of 
^ my brother, my wife, and infant children. I ask 
" no more.'' He raised hi^on in his arms, and 
showed him to the people; he turned to indivi- 
duals; he implored the compassion of all. A gush 
of tears suppressed his voice: in that distress, taking 
his sword from his side, and addressing himself 
to Caacilias Simplex (a), the consul, who stood 
near him, he ofibred to deliver it into his hands, as 
the symbol of authority over the lives of the Bo* 
man citizens. The consul refused to accept it, and 
the people, with violent uproar, opposed bis resig- 
Bation. Vitellius left the place. His intention was 
to lay down all the ensigns of sovereignty in the 
tempte of Concord (&), and seek a humble retreat in 
his brother's house. This again met with a strrnig 
opposition from the populace. The generalcry wa^, 
that the house of a private citizen was not a proper 
mansion: all insisted on his returning to the palace. 
The crowd obstructed the streets, and no pass was 
left q^n, except that called the Saered Way. In 
confusiMi, disti^acted, apd left without advice, Vitel- 
lius returned to the palace. 

LXIX. The abdication of the prince was soon 
known Aroughout ^e city. Upon the first intelH- 
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BOOK gence, Flavius Sabious sent orders in writing to the 
-7-7777- tribunes of the cohorts, commanding them to re- 
^^^* Strain the violent spirit of the soldiers. The leading 
^9* members of the senate, as if the whole power of the 
state was falling at once into the hands of Vespa- 
sian, went in a body to the house of Sabinus. A 
numerous band of the equestrian order, with the 
city soldiers, and the night watch* followed the ex- 
ample of the fathers. They were there informed of 
the zeal of the people for Vitellius, and the menaces 
thrown out by the German cohorts. Sabinus was 
too far advanced to think of a retreat. Individuals 
trembled for themselves: if they dispersed, the Yi- 
tellians might seize the opportunity to lay a scene 
of blood. To prevent that terrible disaster, they 
urged Sabinus to take up arms, and show himself 
in force to the people. But, as often happens in 
pressing exigencies, all .were ready to advise, and 
few to share the danger. Sabinus went forth at the 
head of a band of soldiers. Near the Fundane lake 
(a), a bold and resolute party of the YiteUians ad- 
vanced against him. A skirmish ensued. The Yi- 
teUians had the advantage. Sabinus retreated to the 
fort of the capitol, and in that strong hold shot 
himself up with his soldiers, and a small party of 
senators and Roman knights. A list of their names 
can not be given with any precision, as numbers 
afterwards, in the reign o( Yespasian, assumed a 
share of merit in that transaction. There were even 
women who dared to defy the danger of a siege. 
Among these the most distinguished was Yerulana 
Gracilia, a woman of high spirit, who had neither 
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ehildren nor relations to attract her, but acted en- book 

111 
tirely on the impulse of her own intrepid genius. \ ^\. ' 

The Yitellians invested the citadel, but guarded |^^; 
the passes with so much negligence, that Sabinus, ^^* 
in the dead of night, was able to receive into the 
place his own children (&), and Doniitian, his bro- 
ther's son. At the same time, he sent dispatches to 
the victorious army, to inform the chiefs of his situ- 
ation, and the necessity of immediate relief. The 
besiegers attempted nothing during the night. Had 
Sabinus taken advantage of their inactivity, he 
might have made his escape through the passes 
neglected by a ferocious enemy, bold and resolute, 
but scorning all regular discipline, and impatient of 
fatigue. It happened, besides, that a storiA of rain 
fell with all the violence of the winter season. Dur- 
ing the tempest, the men could neither see nor hear 
one another. 

LXX. At the dawn of day, before hostilities 
commenced, Sabinus dispatched Cornelius Mar- 
tialis, a principal centurion, with instructions to re- 
present to Yitellius the treachery of his conduct, in 
open violation of a solemn trea^. ^^ The late abdi- 
^^ cation was no better than a state farce, played in 
^^ the face of mankind, to deceive the most illustrious 
'^ citizens. For what other purpose did he wish 
^^ to withdraw to his brother's house, so situated as 
^^ to overlook the forum, and attract the eyes of the 
^^ public? Why not rather choose the mansion 
^^ of his wife, a sequestered station near mount 
^^ Aventine? For him, who renounced the sovereign 
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BOOK ^ power, a place of obscurity was the fittest Bot 
'J'^ " YiteUios sought the very reverse: he returned to 
822. 64 }|is palace, the citadel, as it were, of the empire, 
i^' ^^ and thence sent forth a military force to deluge 
^^ the best part of the city with innocent blood. Even 
^' the capitol was no longer a sanctuary. During the 
^* rage df civil war, while the fate of empire hung 
" suspended between Vespasian and Vitellius; white 
^^ the legions drenched their swords in the blood of 
*^ their fellow citizens; while cities were taken by 
^^ storm, and whole cohorts laid down their arms; the 
^^ part which Sabinus acted, was that of a senator 
^' and a civil magistrate. Both the Spains, the Upper 
^^and Lower Germany, and all Britain had revolted; 
^^ and yet the brother of Vespasian preserved his 
\ ^^ fidelity to the reigning prince. If at length he en- 
^ tered into a negotiation, ViteUius invited him to 
*' the meeting. The stipulated terms were advan* 
^' tageous to the vanquished; and to the conqueror 
^' brought nothing but fame and honour. If Vitellius 
^^ repented of that transaction, why point his arms 
^' against Sabinus, who had been the dupe of insidious 
^^ policy.^ Why besiege the son of Vespadan, a youth 
^^ not yet grown up to the age of manhood (a) ? By the 
'^ murder of an old man, and the death of a stripling, 
^^ what advantage could be gained? It would be more 
^^ for the honour of Vitellius to make head against 
^^ the legions, and decide the contest in the field of 
^' battle. A single victory would end the war^ and 
^^ every thing would fall to the lot of the conqueror.'' 
ViteUius listened to this remonstrance with visible 
marks of fear. He endeavoured in few words to clear 
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hifl own conduct, imputing the whole mischief to the book 
soldiers, whose intemperate zeal was no longer sub- ^'^ 
ject to his authority. He advised Martialis to de- ^2^- 
part through a private part of the house, lest the 69. 
soldiers in their fury should destroy the negotiator 
of a peace which they abhorred. He himself re* 
mained in his palace, unable to command or to pro- 
hibit any measure whatever; a mere phantom of 
power, no longer eniperor, but still the cause of civil 

dissension. 

LXXI. Martialis had no sooner entered the capi- 
tol, than the Vitellian soldiers appeared before it; no 
chief to lead them on; all rushing forward with im- 
petuous fury, and every man his own commanding 
officer. Having passed the forum, and the temples 
(a) that surround it, they marched up the hill that 
fronts the capitol, and, after halting there to form 
their ranks, advanced in regular order to the gates 
of the citadel. On the right side of the ascent, a range 
of porticos had been built in ancient times. From 
the top of those edifices the besieged annoyed the 
enemy with stones and tiles. The assailants had M 
weapons but their swords. To wait for warlike en- # 
gines seemed a tedious delay to men impatient for 
the assault. They threw flaming torches into the por- 
tico nearest at hand; and seeing the destruction 
ftiade by the devouring flames, were ready to forc6 , 
their way through the gate (fe), if Sabinus had not 
thrown into a heap all the statues that adorned the 
place, and with those venerable monuments of anti^ 
quity blocked up the passage. The Vitellians push* 
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^ ^'^ the grove of the asylum (c), and the other near the 
^^^ hundred steps of the Tarpeian rock (d). Both attacks 
^' were unforeseen. Near the asytum-grove the affair 
grew serious. On that side of the hill, the houses, 
which had been built during a long peace, were 
raised as high as the foundation of the capitol. The 
besiegers climbed to the top of those buildings, in 
spite of every effort to stop their progress. The roofs 
were immediately set on fire, but whether by the 
besieged, or the besiegers (e), is uncertain. The 
current opinion ascribed it to the former. The flame 
soon reached the contiguous porticos^) and in a short 
time, spread to the eagles (a set of pillars so called) 
that supported the buildings. The wood, being old 
and dry, was so much fuel to increase the fire. In 
the conflagration that followed, the capitol, with all 
its gates shut, and neither stormed by the enemy, nor 
defended by Sabinus, was burnt to the ground. 

LXXII. From the foundation of the city to that 
hour, the Roman people had felt no calamity so de- 
plorable, no disgrace so humiliating. Without the 
shock of a foreign enemy, and, if we except the 
vices of the age, without any particular cause to 
draw down the wrath of heaven, the temple of Jupi- 
ter, supreme of gods; a temple, built in ancient 
times (a) with solemn rites and religious auspices, 
the pledge of future grandeur; which neither For- 
sena (&), when Rome surrendered to his arms, nor 
the Gauls (c), when they took the city by stonn, 
had dared to violate; that sacred edifice was now 
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demolished by the rage of men contending for a book 
master to reign over them* The capitoli it is true, a. u.c. 
was once before destroyed by fire during the vio- /^^ 
lence of a civil war (d); but the guilt was then con- ^^' 
fined to the treachery of a few incendiaries, the 
madness of evil-minded men. In the present junc- 
ture it was besieged with open hostility, and in the 
face of day involved in flames. And what adequate 
motive? what object in view to atone for so wild a 
frenzy? Was the sword drawn in the cause of public 
liberty? 

Tarquinius Priscus, during the war which he 
waged against the Sabines, bound himself by a vow 
to build that sacred structure. He afterwards laid 
the foundation, on a plan suggested by his own vast 
idea of the rising grandeur of the empire, but incon- 
sistent with the circumstances of an infant state* 
Servius Tullius, assisted by the zeal of the allies of 
Rome, went on with the work, and after him Tar- 
quin the proud, with the spoils of Suessa Pometia 
(e), added to the magnificence of the building. But 
the glory of completing the design was reserved for 
the aera of liberty, when kings were deposed and 
banished for ever. It was under the republic that 
Horatius Pulvillus (/), in his second consulship, 
performed the ceremony of dedicating the temple, 
at that time finished with so much gi*andeur, that 
the wealth of after ages could do no more than grace 
it with new embellishments: to its magnificence 
nothing could be added. Four hundred and fifteen 
years, afterwards, in the consulship of Lucius Scipio 
and Caius Norbanus (g), it was burnt to the groimd, 
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YU7^ in that juncture had triumphed over all opposition 
^^^ to his arms, undertook the care of the building: the 
^^' glory of dedicating it would have crowned his feli- 
city ih); but that honour was reserved for Lutatius 
Catulus (i), whose name, amidst so many noble 
monuments of the Csesars, remained in legible cha- 
racters till the days of V itellius. Such was the sacred 
building, which the madness of the times reduced to 



LXXIII. The fire, when it first began to rage, 
threw the combatants into the utmost confusion, bat 
on the part of the besi^ed the distress was greatest. 
The Yitellian soldiers, in the moment of difficulty, 
wanted neither skill nor courage. In the opposite 
party the men were seized with a panic, and the 
commander had neither spirit nor presence of mind. 
Benumbed and torpid, he lost his powers of speech, 
and even the faculties of eyes and ears. No resources 
in himself, he was deaf to the advice of others. 
Alarmed by every sudden noise, he went forward, 
he returned; be ordered what he had forbidden, and 
countermanded what he had ordered. In this dis*- 
traction all directed, and none obeyed. They threw 
down their arms, and each man began to shift for 
himself. They fled, they hid themselves in lurking- 
places; the Yitellians burst in with fire and sword; 
a scene of carnage followed. A few galbnt spirits 
made a brave resistance, and perished in the attempt. 
The most distinguished were Cornelius Martiaiis, 
iCmilius Pacei^, Casperi^s J^iger, and Didins 
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Scaeva: all these met their fkte with undaunted book 
courage. Flavins Sabinus, without his sword, and • '"' ^ 
not so much as attempting to save himself by flight, ^^^ 
was surrounded by a band of the Yitellians. Qjuinc- 69. 
tins Atticus (a), the consul, was also taken prisoner. 
The ensigns of his magistracy discovered him to the 
soldiers; and the haughty style in which he had issued 
several edicts, in their tenour favourable to Vespa- 
sian, and injurious to Vitellius, made him an object 
of resentment. The rest by various stratagems made 
their escape; some in the disguise of slaves; others 
assisted by the fidelity of their friends, and by their 
care concealed under the baggage. A few, who had 
caught the military word by which the Yitellians 
knew each other, used it with confidence in their 
questions and answers to all that came in their way. 
The boldness of the experiment saved their lives. 

LXXIV. Domitian, on the first irruption of the 
besiegers, was conveyed to the apartments of the 
warden of the temple, and there protected till one 
of his freedmen had the address to conduct him, 
clad in a linen vestment, amidst the band of sacri- 
ficers, to the place called Velahrum^ where he lodged 
him safe under the care of Cornelius Primus, a 
man firmly attached to Vespasian. Domitian, during 
ihe reign of his father, threw down the warden's 
lodge, and on the same spot built a chapel to Jupi- 
ter THE Conservator, with a marble altar, on 
which the story of his escape was engraved at length. 
Being afterwards invested with the imperial dignity, 
he dedicated a magnificent temple to Jupiter the 
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j^uQ^ the young prince in iiis arms. Sabinus and Ctuinc- 
l^^ tius Atticus were conducted in fetters to the pre- 
^^' sence of Vitellius. He received them without a 
word of reproach, or so much as an angry look, 
though the soldiers, with rage and vociferation, in- 
sisted on their right to murder both, demanding, at 
the same time, the reward due to them for their 
late exploits. The inferior populace, with violent 
uproar, called for immediate vengeance on Sabinus, 
not forgetting to mingle with their fury the language 
of adulation to Vitellius, who endeavoured to address 
them from the stairs of the palace: but the storm 
was too outrageous. The mob fell upon Sabinus. 
He died under repeated blows. The assassins cut 
off his head, and dragged the mangled body to the 
common charneL 

LXXV. Such was the end of a man who merited 
a better fate. He had carried arms five-and*thirly 
years in the service of his country, distinguished 
by his civil and military conduct. His integrity and 
love of justice were never questioned. His fault was 
that of talking too much. In the course of seven 
years, during which he administered the province 
of Maesia, and twelve more, while he was governor 
of Rome, malice itself could find no other blemish 
% his character. In the last act of his life he was 
condemned for inactivity and want of spirit; others 
saw in his conduct a man of moderation, who wished 
to prevent the effusion of Roman blood. Before the 
elevation of Vespasian, all agree that he was the 
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head and ornament of his family. That his fall was book 

III 
matter of joy to Mucianus, seems well attested. In ^ ^'^ 

general, bis death was considered as an event of ^'^' 
public utility, since all emulation between two men 69. 
likely to prove dangerous rivals, one as the empe- 
ror's brother, and the other as a colleague in power, 
was now extinguished. The consul, Qjuinctius At- 
ticus, was the next victim demanded by the popur- 
lace. Yitellius opposed their fury. He thought him- 
self bound in gratitude to protect a man, who, being 
interrogated concerning the destruction of the capi- 
tol, avowed himself the author of the misfortune, and 
by that tinitb, or well timed lie, took upon himself 
the whole load of guilt, exonerating the Yitellian 
party. 

LXXVI. During these transactions, Lucius Yi- 
tellius, having pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Feronia (a), formed a design to storm the 
city of JTarracina. The garrison, consisting of ma- 
rines and gladiators, remained pent up within the 
walls, not daring to sally out and face the enemy in 
the open field. The gladiators, as has been men- 
tioned, were under the command of Julian us, and 
the marines under that of Apollinaris; two men, 
immersed in sloth and luxury, by their vices more 
like common gladiators than superior officers. No 
sentinels stationed, no night-watch to prevent a sud- 
den alarm, and no care taken to guard the works, 
tiiey passed both day and night in drunken jollity. 
The windings of that detigbtful coast resounded 
with notes <rf* joy, and the soldiers were spread about 
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^ ^'^ commanders, who never thought of war except 
^22. when it became the subject over their bottle. Api- 
^9. nius Tiro had left the place a few days before, in 
order to procure supplies for the commanding 
officers. By exacting presents and contributions 
from the municipal towns, he inflamed the preju- 
dices of the people, gaining ill will in every quarter, 
and for his party no accession of strength. 

LXXVII. Things remained in this posture, when 
a slave belonging to Verginius Capito deserted to 
Lucius yitellius,^with an offer to head a detachment 
and, by surprise, make himself master of the citadel, 
unprovided, as it then was, with a sufficient force to 
guard the works. His proposal was accepted. In the 
dead of night he set out with a party of light-armed 
cohorts, and, having gained the summit of the hill, 
. took his station over the heads of the enemy. From 
that eminence the soldiers poured down with impe- 
tuous fury, not to a battle, but to a scene of carnage 
and destruction. They fell upon a defenceless mul* 
titude, the greatest part unarmed, some running to 
snatch up their weapons, others scarce awake, and 
all thrown into consternation by the general uproar, 
by the darkness, the clangour of trumpets, and the 
shouts of the enemy. A few of the gladiators made 
a brave resistance, and sold their lives at the dearest 
rate. The rest fled to the ships. Terror and confu- 
sion followed them. The peasants of the neighbour- 
hood were intermixed with the troops, and altogether ^ 
fell in one promiscuous slaughter. In the beginning 
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of the tumult, six light galleys broke loose from book 
their moorings. On board of one of them, ApoUi- ^ ^j ^ 
naris, the commander of the fleet, made his escape. ^^^. 
The rest were either taken, or by the weight of the ^^- ' 
crowd that rushed on board, sunk to the bottom. 
Julianus was conducted to Lucius Yitellius, and, in 
his presence, first ignominiously scourged, and then 
put to death. Triaria, the wife of Lucius the com- 
manding officer, was accused of exulting with pride 
and cruelty amidst the carnage that laid waste tlie city 
of Tan*acina. She is said to have appeared with a 
sword girt by her side, adding mockery and insult 
to the horrors of that tragic scene. The general to 
mark so brilliant a victory, sent a letter wreathed with 
laurel (a) to his brother, desiring at the same time, 
to know whether he should directly march forward 
to Rome, or stay to finish the entire reduction of 
Campania. The delay was of the greatest moment, 
not only to Yespasian^s party, but to the common* 
wealth. A fierce and savage soldiery, flushed with 
success, and to their natural ferocity adding the in- 
solence of victoiy, had they been immediately led 
to Rome, would, beyond all doubt, have renewed 
the war with dreadful havoc, and, perhaps, the de- 
struction of the city. On such an occasion, Lucius 
Yitellius was an officer to be dreaded. Though his 
character was decried and infamous, he wanted 
neither talents nor vigour of mind. Like all who 
succeed by prosperous wickedness, he had raised 
himself to eminence, and what good men obtain by 
their virtues, he accomplished by his vices. 
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— — '- — tive ever since their departure from Naraia, loitered 
822. away the time at Ocriculum (a), amusing themselves 
69. ' with the celebration of the Saturnalian festival (6). 
To wait for the arrival of Mucianus, was the 
ostensible reason for this ill-timed delay. Motives of a 
different nature were imputed to Antonius. Vitellius, 
it was said^ had tampered with him by letters, and, 
to entice him from his party, promised the consul- 
ship, and his slaughter in marriage with a splendid 
fortune. With a considerable number this accusation 
had no kind of weight They treated it as a mere 
calumny, the invention of artful men, who wished 
to pay their court to Mucianus. Many were of opi- 
nion, that the whole was a deliberate plan, settled 
by all the general ojQGicers, who rather chose to alarm 
the city of Rome with distant terrors, than to carry 
desolation within the walls; especially since the 
strongest cohorts had abandoned Yitellius, and that 
prince, left as he was, without hopes of succour^ 
would probably end tlie contest by a voluntary ab- 
dication. This design, however. wise and prudent, 
was defeated, at first by the rashness, and in the 
end, by the irresolution, of Sabinus. That officer 
had taken up arms with a show of courage, and yet 
was not able, against so small a force as three co- 
horts, to defend the capitol; a fortress strong* enough 
to stand the shock of powerful armies, and always 
deemed impregnable But Ae truth is, where all 
were guilty of misconduct, the Uame can not well 
be fixed on any one in particular. Mucianus, by the 
studied ambiguity of his letters, checked the pro- 
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gress of the victorious army; and AntoniuSy by ob- book 
sequious compliances, or, perhaps, with a design to ^ ^j'^ 
blacken the character of Muciauus, was willing to ^^^ 
incur the imputation of inactivity. The rest of the ^^' 
officers concluded hastily that the war was ended, 
and, by that mistake, occasioned all the disasters 
that closed the scene. Even Petilius Cerealis, who 
had been sent forward at the head of a thousand 
horse, with orders to proceed by rapid marches 
through the country of the Sabines, and to enter 
Rome by the Salarian road (c), did not push on 
with vigour. The chiefs heard, at last, that the 
Capitol was besieged; and that intelligence roused 
them from their lethargy. 

LXXIX. Antonius, in the night-time, made a 
forward movement towards the city of Rome. He 
pursued the Flaminian road, and, by a forced 
march, arrived at the red bocks (a); but the mis- 
chief had already happened. At that place he re- 
ceived intelligence, that Sabinus was murdered; 
that the capitol lay smoking on the ground; that the 
populace, joiued by the slaves, had taken up arms 
for Vitellius, and that all Rome was wild with con- 
sternation. At the same time, Petilius Cerealis met 
with a defeat. That general, despising an enemy 
whodn he considered as already conquered, advanced 
incautiously to attack a party of horse and infantry. 
The batde was fought at a small distance from 
Rome, at a place where the land was divided into 
gardens, intersected by narrow roads, and covered 
with buttdings; a spot well known to the Yitellians, 
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^ ^j'^ way disadvantageous. Nor did the cavalry under 
m,^ Cerealis act with unanimity or equal ardour. They 
^9. had among them a party of the men who laid down 
their arms at Narnia, and all of that description 
waited to see the issue of the battle. TuUius Flavi- 
anus, who commanded a squadron of Vespasian's 
horse, was taken prisoner. The rest fled with preci- 
pitation. The conquering troops pursued the run- 
aways as far as Fidense (6). 

LXXX. The success of the Yitellians in ibis 
engagement inspired the partisans at Rome with 
new courage. The populace had recourse to arms. 
A few were provided with shields; the rest snatched 
up whatever weapons fell in their way. With one 
voice they demanded the signal for the attack. 
Yitellius commended their zeal, and ordered them 
to exert themselves in the defence of the city. In 
the mean time he convened the senate. The fathers 
sent ambassadors to the several chiefs, with in- 
structions to propose, in the nante of the conmion- 
wealth, a plan of pacification. The deputies chosen 
for this purpose were variously received. In the 
camp of Petilius Cerealis they were in danger of 
their lives. The soldiers disdained all terms of 
accommodation, and, in their fury attacked the am- 
bassadors. The praetor Arulenus Rusticus (a) was 
wounded. By this outrage the rights of ambassa- 
dors were violated, and, in the personal dignity of 
the man, virtue itself was insulted. The attendants 
in his train were obliged to fly. The lictor wha 
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attempted to open a passage through the crowd, book 
was murdered on the spot; and, if the guard ap- -j-^j^ 
pointed by Cerealis had not interposed in time, the ^^ 
law of nations, ever respected hy the most hostile ^^• 
states, had been trampled under foot, and the am- 
bassadors,' in the face of their country, under the 
very walls of Rome, must have fallen victims to the 
brutal rage of frantic men. The deputies who went 
to the camp of Antonius met with a more gentle 
reception; but were indebted for it, not to the 
pacific temper of the soldiers, but to the authority of 
the commander in chief. 

LXXXI. It happened that Musonius Rufus (a), 
a Roman knight, followed in the train of the 
ambassadors. He professed himself devoted to the 
study of philosophy, and in particular to the doc- 
trines of the stoic sect. Full of his boasted system, 
he mixed among the soldiers, and, reasoning much 
concerning good and evil, began a dissertation on 
the blessings of peace, and the calamities of war. 
Men under arms, and fierce with victory, were not 
likely to relish a moral lecture. His pedantry tired 
the patience of the soldiers, and became a subject 
of ridicule. The philosopher was in danger of being 
roughly treated, if the advice of the more con- 
siderate, and the menaces of others, had not taught 
him to suppress his ill-timed maxims of wisdom. 

The vestal virgins (6) went in procession to the 
camp, with letters from Yitellius addressed to 
Antonius, in substance requesting a cessation of 
arms for a single day. In the interval a compromise 
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— — — action. The vestal train received every raark of 

A. U. C. ... V--, „. 

822. respect An answer in writing was sent to V iteluiis> 
69. ' informing him, that the murder of Sabinus, and the 

destruction of the capitol, made aH terms of accom-* 

modation inadmissible. 

LXXXIL Antonius, in the mean time, called aft 
assembly of the soldiers, and, in a soothing speech, 
endeavoured to infuse into their minds a sfarit of 
moderation. He advised them to encamp at the 
Milvian bridge (a), and not to think of entering 
Rome till the next day. An enraged soldiery, 
forcing their way sword in hand, he had reason to 
fear, would rush on with impetuous fury^ and give 
no ipiarter to the people or the senate. Even the 
temples and altars of the gods might fall in one 
promiscuous ruin. But the impatience of the army 
was not to be restrained. Eager for victory, they 
thought themselves rumed by delay. A display of 
colours and ensigns was seen glittering on the hills, 
followed, indeed, by an undisciplined rabble; but 
the appearance announced the preparations of an 
enemy. The conquerors .advanced in three divi- 
sions; the first, from their station on the Flaminian 
road; the second marched along the banks of the 
Tiber; and the third, towards the gate Cdlina, by 
the Salarian way. On the first onset the mob was 
put to flight by the cavalry. The Yitellian soldiers 
ranged themselves in three columns. The entrance 
of the city was obstinate disputed. Several sharp 
Mgageoients fallowed before the waDs, with various 
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tmecess, but, for the most part, favoarable to Yes* book 
pasiaD^s men- supported as they were by able a, u.a 
officers. A party wheeled round to the left side of ^^^ 
the dty, towards the Sattiistian gardens, and, being ^^^ 
engaged in slippery and narrow passes, were 
roughly handled. The Yitellians had taken posses* 
sion of the gardens, and, from the top of the walls, 
were able, with stones and spears, to annoy the 
troops beneath them. The advantage was on their 
side, till, towards the close of day, a party of Ves- 
pasian^s cavalry forced their way through tlie Gol- 
linkn gate, and fell upon the enemy in the rear. 
A battle was also fought in tfa« field of Mars. The 
good fortune that hitherto attended Yespasian^s 
c^use, gave him a decided victory. The Yitellians 
fought with obstinacy to the last Despair lent them 
coura^. Though dispersed and routed, they rallied 
within the walls of the city, and once.more returned 
to the charge. 

LXXXni. The people fiocked in crowds to be^ 
boid th^ conflict, as if a scene of c»rna^ were no 
oiore tl^ui a public spectscie exhibited for their 
amusement. Whenever they saw the advantagie in* 
dining to either side, they favoured the combatants 
with slKmts,and llieaitrical a{^lause. If the men fled 
from their ranks, to take sheher in shops or houses, 
liiey poared to have them dragged forth, and put to 
death tike gladiators for tbeir diversion. While the 
aoUBers were intent on slau^ter, these miscreasits 
were emphiyed ifi plmderiag. The greatest part of 
the bo0ty fell to tfaair shane. Some prewsnted a 
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: y\ and monstrous vice ; in one place war and desolation ; 
^22. in another, bathing, riot, and debauchery. Heaps of 
^^* slain lay weltering in the streets, and blood flowed 
in torrents, while harlots and abandoned wcmien 
wandered about with lascivious impudence. What- 
ever the libidinous passions can inspire in the hour 
of peace, was intermixed with all the horrors of 
war, of slaughter, and destruction. The whole city 
seemed to be inflamed with frantic rage, and, at 
the same time, intoxicated with bacchanalian plea- 
sures. Before this period Rome had seen enraged 
armies within her walk; twice under Sylla (a), and 
once after the victory obtained by Cinna. Upon 
those occasions the same barbarity was committed; 
but the unnatural security and inhuman indifference 
that now prevailed, were beyond all example. In 
the midst of rage and massacre, pleasure knew no 
intermission. A dreadful carnage seemed to be a 
spectacle added to the public games. The populace 
enjoyed the havoc; they exulted in the midst of 
devastation; and, without any regard for the con- 
tending parties, triumphed over the miseries of their 
country. 

LXXXIV. Yespasian^s party had now conquered 
every thing but the camp (a). That difficult and 
arduous task still remained. The bravest of flie 
Vitellians were still in possession. They considered 
it as their last resort, and were therefore determined 
to make a vigorous stand. The conquering troops 
advanced with determined fury to the attack, and 
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Ihe old prsetorian cohorts with inflamed resentaient book 
Whatever the military art had invoBted agaiust a. u.c. 
places of (he greatest strength, was employed by the ^^^ 
assailants. They advanced under the shell; they ^^' 
threw up mounds; they discharged missive weapons 
and flaming torches; all declaring aloud, ^ tliat one 
^ glorious effort would put an end to their toil 
^^ and danger. To the senate and people of Rome 
^^ they had restored their city, and to the gods their 
^ altars and their temples. It now remained to gain 
^^ possession of the camp, the soldier's post of 
^^ honour, his country, and the seat of his household 
" gods. They must either carry the entrenchments 
^' by assault, or pass the night under arms.'' The 
spirit of the Yitellians was broken, but not subdued. 
To sell the victory at the dearest rate, and delay the 
return of peace, was the last effort of expiring rage; 
and to stain the houses and altars with an effusion 
of blood, was the last consolation of despair. The 
towers and ramparts were covered with heaps of 
slain. The gates of the camp were forced. The few 
that still survived had the courage to maintain their 
post. They fell under honourable wounds, prodigal 
of life, and to the last tenacious of their glory. 

LXXXY. Vitellius, seeing the city conquered, 
went in a litter, by a private way at the back of the 
palace, to his wife's house on mount Aventine, with 
intent, if he could lie concealed during the rest of 
the day, to fly for refuge to his brother and the 
cohorts under his command at Terracina. His 
natural irresolution returned upon him. He dreaded 
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BOOK every thing, and, with the usual distraction of fear, 
^ ^'^ what was present alarmed him most He returned 
822. to his palace, and found it a melancholy desert. His 
69. slaves had made their escape, or shunned the pre** 
sence of their master. Siknce added to the terror 
of the scene. He opened the doors of his apart- 
ments, and stood aghast at the dreary solitude. All 
was desolation round him. He wandered from room 
to room, till his heart sunk within him. Weary, at 
length, of his wretched condition, he chose a dis- 
graceful lurking-place (a), and there lay hid with 
sLbject fear, till Julius Piacidus, the tribune of a co- 
hort, draped him forth. With his hands bound 
behind him, and his garment torn, he was conduct- 
ed, a wretched spectacle, through crowds insulting 
his distress, and not a friend to pity his misfortunes. 
A catastroj^e so mean and despicable moved no 
passion but contempt. A German soldier (6), either 
in wrath, or to end his misery, struck at him with 
his sabre, and, missing his aim, cut oiF the ear of a 
tribune. Whether his design was against that officer, 
can not How be known. For hb attempt he perished 
on the spot. Yitellius was draped along amklst 
the scoffs and insults of ihe rabble. With swords 
pointed at his throat, they forced him to raise his 
head, and expose his countenance to scorn and de-> 
rision; they made him look at his statues tumbling 
to the ground; they pointed to the place of public 
harangues, and showed him Ate spot where Galba 
perished. In this manner they harried him to the 
charnel (c), where the body ei Flavius Sabiniw had 
been thrown amongst the vilest malefoctors. An 
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expression fell from him, in the last extremity, that book 
bespoke a mind not utterly destitute of sentiment. ^^'^ 
A tribune insulted him in his misery; '^ and yet,'' ^^• 
said Vitellius, " I have been your sovereign." He 69. 
died soon after under repeated wounds. The popn« 
lace, who had worshipped him in the zenith of his 
power, continued, after his death, with the same de« 
pravity, to treat his remains with every mark of scorn 
and insolence. 

LXXXYI. He was the son, as already mention- 
ed, of Lucius Vitellius, and had completed the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. He rose to the consulship, 
to pontifical dignities, and a name and rank among 
the most eminent citizens, without industry or per- 
sonal merit. The splendid reputation of the father (a) 
laid open the road to honours for the son. The men 
who raised him to the imperial dignity, did not so 
much as know him. By his vices, and luxurious 
ease, he gained an ascendant over the afifections of 
the army, to a degree rarely attained by the virtue 
of the ablest generals. Simplicity, frankness, and 
generosity must not be denied to him; but those 
qualities, when not under the curb of discretion, are 
always equivocal, and often ruinous. He endeavour- 
ed to conciliate friendships, not by his virtues, but 
by boundless Uberality, and no wonder if he missed 
his aim: he deserved friends, but never had them. 
That his power should be overturned, was, no doubt, 
the interest of the commonwealth; but the men who 
figured in that important scene, could claim no merit 
with Vespasian, since, with equal versatility, they 
had been traitors to Galba. 
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BOOK The day being far spent, and the fathers and chief 
TIj^ magistrates having either fled from the city in a pa- 
j^^ nic, or concealed themselves in the houses of their 
^^' friends, the senate could not be assembled. The rage 
of slaughter being appeased, and all hostilities ceas- 
ing, Domitian presented himself before the leaders 
of the party. He was saluted by the title of Cassar, 
and a band of soldiers under arms conducted him to 
his father's house. 



END OF BOOK III. 
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Section I. 

(a) Tacitus computes 820 years from the foundation of Rome 
to the end of Nero, when the following history begins. The battle 
of Actium was in the year of Rome 723; from that time the reign 
of Augustus and the succeeding emperons form, a period of 98 
years to end of Nero, who died A. U. C. 821. 

(6) The history of Rome to the end of the republic., is em- 
phatically called by Tacitus the history of the Roman people. 
From the battle of Actium, it is properly the history of the em- 
perors. 

{c) Tacitus was, probably, raised to the office of quaestor by 
Vespasian, and perhaps to the senatorian rank. Under Titus he 
advanced, in the regular gradation of the magistracy, to the func- 
tions either of tribune or sedile; and in the time of Domitian he 
was one of the quindecimviral college, as well as praetor. See 
Annals, xi. s. 11. 

(d) It is evident from this passage that Tacitus published his 
history in the reign of Trajan, since Nerva is called the Deified 
Nerva, and the apotheosis of the emperors was always after their 
death. Nerva began his reign A. U. C. 849, and died in the 
year 851, when Trajan succeeded by adoption. 
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Section IL 

(a) The history included the whole time from the first of Galba 
to the assassination of Domitian; and, for that reason, some of the 
commentators are of opinion that the four princes put to the 
sword are Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Domitian. Others, ob- 
serving that the whole of Domitian's reign is lost, adapt their 
notions to the present state of our author's work, and reckon 
Piso, who was adopted by Galba, one of the four murdered 
princes. 

(b) The insurrection against Galba was an act of sudden vio- 
lence; soon begun and ended. The three civil wars were as fol- 
lows: 1. Otho and Vitellius: S. Vitellius and Vespasian: S.Lucius 
Antonius and Domitian, A. U. C. 846. The account of this last 
war is lost. AH that can be collected at present is, that Antonius, 
who commanded the legions on the Upper Rhine, formed a league 
with some of the Grerman nations, and declared war against Do- 
mitian. He hazarded a battle with Lucius Maximus, and met 
with a total overthrow. He was slain in the engagement. Suet 
in Domitian, s, vi. The foreign wars that distracted the empire, 
during the rage of civil commotions, were, one in Judasa, and the 
other with Civilis, the Batavian chief. 

(c) Britain was finally subdued in the reign of Domitian. See 
the Life of Agricola. It was afterwards neglected and almost 
lost. 

(d) For the Sarmatians and the Suevians, see the Geographic^ 
Table. 

(e) For more of the pretended Nero, see Hist. ii. s. 8. The 
Parthians were on the point of declaring war in favour of another 
impostor, who took the name of Nero in the reign of Titus, A. 
U. C. 834, and afterwards in the reign of Domitian, A- U. C. 
841. 

(/) The cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed 
by an eruption of the lava of Mount Vesuvius, in the beginning 
of Titus's reign, A. U. C. 832. 

{g) See the conflagration of the Capitol, Hist. iii. s. 61 
and 71. 
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{h) Collectors of the iint)erial revenue were instituted by the 
emperors in order to entrench on the power of the proconsuls, who 
were the proper officers in all the provinces that remained under 
the authority of the senate. Informers were raised to the office 
of imperial procurators, and obtained weight and influence in>the 
cabinet. Adepti procuratianes et interiorem potentiam, 

(i) The treachery of friends was the scourge and pest of so* 
ciety for several years. Trajan repressed the mischief. See his 
praise for that public benefit in Pliny's Panegyric, s. 42. Reddita 
est amidsjides^ liberis pietas, obsequium sertis. 

Section III. 
(a) Some of the commentators have objected to the sentiment 
expressed by Tacitus in this place. Brotier calls it atrax sententia. 
But what is the fair construction? It is this: The crimes of the 
Roman people were such, that they could no longer expect the 
protection of the gods. They had drawn down the vengeance of 
heaven. Lucan has a similar sentiment: 

Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura beatos, 
Si Libertatis superis tarn cura fuisset, 
Quam vindicta placet. 

Pharsal. lib. iv. ver. 107. 

See Cicero to the same effect, De Nat. Deorum. lib. iii. s!. 32. 

Section iV. 
(a) Cralba, who was not arrived from Spain. 

Section V. 

(a) The praetorian guards bad shown themselves, at all times, 
firmly attached to the Cassarean family. 

(6) For an account of Nympbidius and bis rash ambition, see 
the Appendix to the Sixteenth Book of the Annals. 

(c) The rigour with which Galba supported and enforced 
military discipline, is stated by Suetonius, in Galba, s. vi. 
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Section VI. 

(a) For Titus Vinius and Cornelhis Laco, sth the AppeDdix 
to the Sixteenth Book of the Annals. 

{b) For Oalba's journey from Spain, the fate of Cingonius 
Varro, and Fetronius Terpilianus, see Appendix to Annals, xvi; 
and this book, s. xxxvii. 

(c) See also in the same Appendix, an account of the slaugh- 
ter committed near the gates of Rome by Galba's order; and this 
book, s. xxxvii, 

(d) Nero had formed a new legion composed of men draught- 
ed from the marines. See this book, s. xxxi. 

(e) The forces from Britain and Germany, which Nero had 
sent forward on a wild expedition to the straits of the Caspian 
Sea, ^ere all recalled to quell the insurrection of Vindex in Gaul. 

{J) See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 
(g) For the rebellion in Graul, excited by the enterprising spirit 
tind undaunted courage of Vindex, see Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

Section VII. 

(a) The murder of Fonteius Capito on the Lower Rhine, and 
of Clodius Macer in Africa, has been related in the Appendix to 
Annals, xvi. 

(b) Galba, at his elevation to the imperial dignity, was seven- 
ty-three years old. See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

Section VIII. 

(a) Cluvius Rufus was a writer of history. Pliny the younger 
says, he told his friend Verginius, If you meet with any thing in 
my History that gives you offence, you will be so good as to re« 
member, that History must not betray the cause of Truth. You 
know, replied Verginius, that whatever I have done, it has been 
ever my wish to have all my actions faithfully related by such a 
writer as yourself. Pliny, lib. ix. epist. 19. 

(&) The people of Gaul, who stood for Vindex, were the 
Sequani, the iBdui, and the Arverni; for whom see the Greo- 
graphical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. The slates that 
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lay near the legions on the Upper and Lower Rhine, were the 
Lingones and the Remi. See the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) The Grerman armies obtained a complete victorj over Vin- 
dex at Yesontium. See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

(d) Yerginius commanded the legions on the Upper Rhine. 
For an account oF him and his conduct, see the Appendix to the 
Annals, xvi. s. 12. When he was recalled by Galba, Hordeonius 
Flaccus succeeded to the command. 

Section IX. 

(a) This was Yitellius, whom in the sequel we shall see em-- 
peror of Rome. Galba sent him to command on the Lower 
Rhine, while Hordeonius Flaccus, a man in years, and greatly 
afflicted with the gout, was likely to remain inactive in the pro- 
vince of Upper Germany. See Suet, in Yitellio, s. 7. 

(b) The short reflection of Tacitus on the appointment of Yi- 
tellius, is understood two different ways by the commentators. 
According to some, the true reading is, Id satis videbatuTy That 
by Galba was thought sufiicient; according to others, Id fatis 
videbatur, The fates ordained it. The last is in the manner of 
Tacitus, and therefore adopted in the translation. 

Section X. 
(a) See the History, book ii. s. 1. 

Section XL 

(a) It has been mentioned in former notes, that it was the 
policy of Augustus to keep the management of Egypt,^ the great 
corn-market of Rome, in his own hands. The expression of 
Tacitus is remarkable; domi retinerey to reserve the administra- 
tion for his own cabinet council. See Annals, ii. s. 59. 

(b) Tiberius Alexander is said to be a native of Egypt: but, to 
qualify him for the office of governor, he was made a Roman 
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knigbt. He was probably tbe same person who is meatioiied, 
Annals, xv. s. 28. 

(c) For Mauritania, Rhaetia, Noricum, and Tbracia, see the 
Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XII. 
{a) Belgic Gaul began from the Scheld {VESscaiU) and ex- 
tended to the river Sequana (the Seine.) The revolt of the 
legions on tbe Upper Rhine il^ related by Suetonius, in Galba, 
8. 16. 

Section XIII. 

(a) Icelus, the favourite freedman, has been mentioned in the 
Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 13. See Pliny the elder, lib. xxxiii. 
S.2. 

(6) For Others connexion with Poppaea, see Annals, xiii. s. 45 
and 46. 

Section XIV. 

. (a) Suetonius says, Pisonem Lidrdanum^ nobUem egregiumque 
juvenem, ac sibi olim probatissmumy testamentoque semper in hor^ 
et nomen abscUuniy repenle e media sdhUan^Ham turbd apprehendUj 
JUiumque appeUanSy perdtaU in castra^ ac pro condone ad^ptavU. 
Suet, in Galba, s. 17. According to this account, Galba was 
determined in his choice, and did not want tbe advice of Laco. 
He adopted Piso from inclination, propria eketione. Plutarch, in 
the Life of Galba, gives the same account For an account of 
Piso's pedigree, see Brotier, 4to edition, vol. iii. page 365. 

Section XV. 

(a) Romulus classed the citizens of Rome in thirty euriasy and 
from that circumstance the Lex CuritUa took its name. The law 
was enacted by the people assembled in their several curias. See 
Annals, xi. s. 22. 

(b) Piso's father, mother, and brother were put to deitb by 
Claudius. Another brother (the conspiracy against Nero being 
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detected) opened his veins and bled to death. See Annals, xv. 
8. 59. 

Section XVIII. 

(a) Thunder and lightning were always considered by the Ro- 
mans as a warning not to transact public business. JTove tonarUe^ 
fulgurante^ comitia papuli habere nefas. Cicero De Divinatione, 
lib. ii. B. 18. 

.(b) According to a military .custom, established in an early 
period of the commonwealth, every Roman soldier chose his 
favourite comrade, and by that tie of friendship all were mutually 
bound to share every danger with their fellows. The consequence 
was, that a warlike spirit pervaded the whole army. See Livy, 
lib. ix. s. 39. 

Section XX. 
(a) See Suetonius, in Qalba, s. 15. 

Section XXI. 

(a) See in Suetonius an account of Otho^s circumstances, and 
his expensive luxury. Otho did not scruple to say, that nothing 
short of the imperial power could save him from utter ruin; and 
whether he died in battle, or fell a victim to his creditors, was 
immaterial. .NHsi principem se stare non posse; nUiUque referre^ ab 
hoste in acie, an inforo sub crediiaribus cadereL Suet, in Otho, s. 
5. See also Plutarch, in the Life of Galba. 

(6) Piso had been by Nero ordered into exile, and might pro- 
bably return with a mind exasperated, and deep-smothered re- 
sentment, according to the verses made against Tiberius, during 
his retreat in the isle of Rhodes. 



Regnabit sanguine multo 



Ad regnum quisquis venit ab exilio. 

Suet, in Tib. s. 59. 

Section XXII. 
(a) The character of Otho, as here delineated by the unerring 
VOL, IV. 45 
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pencil of Tacitus, is finely copied by Corneille in bis tragedy, 
entitled Otho. A review of the varioas passages, which are 
transplanted into the French play, would be an agreeable amuse- 
ment to every reader of taste, but can not be comprised witbiii 
the limits of a note. It will be sufficient to state what Corneille 
himself has said in the preface to his tragedy. He makes it his 
boast that he translated as much as he possibly could; and it does 
not appear that the malignant critics of that day charged him 
with petty larceny, or railed at him with virulence for the use 
which he thought proper to make of a great historian. Corneille's 
words are as follows: Le sujet de cette tragedie est tire de Tacitej 
qui commence ses histoires par ceUe-ci. Lea caracteres de ceux que 
fy fats parkr^ y sont les memes que chez cet incomparable auteuTj 
quefaitraduit tant qu'^U m*a ete possible. 

Section XXVII. 

(a) The place called Vdabrum lay between the Forum and 
Mount Palatine. The MiUarium aureum was at the upper part of 
the Forum. The Temple of Saturn was at the foot of the Capi- 
toline Hill. 

(b) See Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 6. 

Section XXX. 

(a) See JuvenaFs description of Otho^s effeminacy, and bis 
looking-glass, sat. ii, ver. 99, 

Section XXXI. 

(a) A portico built by Vipsanius Agrippa in the field of Mars. 
Horace says, 



Cum bene notum 



Porticus Agrippae, et Via te conspexerit Appi. 

Hon. lib. i. epist 6« 

Section XXXV. 
(a) Suetonius says, Galba put on his breast-plate, obsenring, 
at the same time, that it would be a poor defence against so 
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many swords. Life of Galba, s. 19. Plutarch relates that the 
soldier, being asked by Galba, Who gave him orders, had the 
spirit to answer, ^' My oath and my duty.'' 

Section XXXVI. 

(a) In every Roman camp the statue of the emperor was placed 
in the tribunal, at the head quarters of the general. See Annals, 
zv. s. 29. 

(b) The form of the military oath was as follows: Jurant 
MUUes^ omnia se strtnue factwros^ qua prtBceperit imperator; nwi" 
quam deserturas mitiiiamj nee mortem recusaturos pro Ramand 
repubUcd. Vegetius, lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Section XXXVII. 

(a) See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

(6) Polycletus, Vatinius, Helius, and Halotus were favourite 
freedmen, who rose to wealth and honours in the reign of Nero. 
For more of Halotus, see Suet, in Galba, s. 1 5. 

(c) Vinius alone had amassed riches enough to discharge the 
donative, which had been promised to the soldiers by Nymphi- 
dius, in the name of Galba, but which was still withheld. See 
Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

Section XLI. 
(a) This was in the Forum, near the Rostra. It has been ob- 
served in a former note, that the Pulpit of Harangues was adorned 
with the beaks of ships, and thence called Rostra. For Galba's 
death and funeral, see Suetonius in Galba, s. 20. 

Section XLII. 
(a) Galba laboured under the weight of crimes committed by 
his minister, Titus Vinius, who is said to have been an accom- 
plice in the plot, which was occasioned by his own iniquity. 

Section XLIV. 
(a) On seeing the head of Galba, Otho cried out, This is 
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nothing, my fellow soldiers: bring me the head of Fiso. See 
Plutarch, Life of Oalba. 

Section XLVI. 
(a) Flevios Sabinus had been appointed prsefect of the city by 
Nero. The soldiers loved the vices of the former reign, and for 
that reason continued Sabinus in the same office. For more of 
Sabinus, see History, ii. s. 74 and 76; and Suet, in Vespasian, 
8. 1. 

Section XLVII. 

(a) The two consuls, Galba and Vinius, being cut off, the 
power of convening the senate devolved to the city praetor. See 
Cicero's Epistles, lib. x. epist. 12. 

(b) For Yerania, the wife of Piso, see Pliny the consul, lib. ii. 
epist. 20. 

(c) Crispina, the daughter of Vinius, bought her father's bead 
at a great price from the bands of assassins. Plutarch, Life of 
Galba, 

Section XLVIII. 
(a) Calvisius Sabinus, mentioned in this place, was probably 
the person who, in Caligula's reign, commanded in Pannonia, 
and on his return to Rome, was compelled to end his days, A. 
U. C. 792. His wife Cornelia, whom we find abandoned to her 
libidinous passions, almost redeemed her character in the last aet 
of her life. She perished with her husband. Seneca talks of a 
person of the name of Calvisius Sabinus, who, he says, did not 
know how to enjoy his success in the world with moderation; but 
whether that was the Sabinus of Tacitus is uncertain. Mmquam 
vidihomnem beatum indecerUius. Seneca, epist. xxvii. 

Section L. ^ 

(a) The battle of Pharsalia was A. U. C. 706; that of Mutina, 
between Marc Antony and the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, 711; 
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of Philippi, in the year of Rome 712; and the siege of Perusia, 
A. U. C. 714. 

(b) Vespasian, in the reign of Caligula, was a time-serving 
flatterer; and, being afterwards overwhelmed with debts, was a 
man of an equivocal character. See Suet, in Vespas. s. 2, 3, and 4. 

Section LI. 
(a) For the revolt of Vindex, and the overthrow of his amQr, 
see the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

Section LII. 
(a) See Suetonius, in Vitellio, s. 7. 

Section LVI. 

(a) For Colonia Agrippinensis, see the Geographical Table at 
the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LVII. 
(a) Ths first legion was probably stationed at Bonna. See the 
Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LIX. 

(a) For the legion called the Italic, see History, ii. s. 6, 
note (c). 

(b) The Taurinian squadron was so called from the Taurini, 
or people of Turin. See the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section LX. 
(a) For Trebellius Maximus, see Life of Agricola, s. 16. 

Section LXI. 

(a) The vast range of mountains called the Alps, separating 

Italy from Gaul and Germany, were divided into several parts, 

which have their distinct names, such as Cottian A]ps,Penine Alps, 

&c. See the Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 
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Section LXIF. 
(a) For the sloth, druokenoess, and other vices of Vitellius, 
see Suetonius, in Vitel. s. 17. 
(6) Suetonius, in Vitel. s. 8. 

Section LXIII. 
(a) For Divodurum, and the Medioniatrici, see the Geo< 
graphical Table at the end of the Sixth Yoiume. 

Section LXIV. 

(a) The original sajs, tn cwUcUe Leucorum; but it should be 
remembered that civitaSy as used by Tacitus and other Roman 
writers, generally implies a state, and not a city in the modern 
acceptation of the word. For the Leuci, see the Geographical 
Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

(6) See this book, s. 69. 

(c) This cohort was usually quartered at Lyons. See Annals, 
iii. s. 41. 

Section LXV. 

(a) For the animosity that subsisted between the people of 
Lugdunum {Lyons) and the city of Vienne, see the Appendix to 
Annals, xvi; and for Vienne, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(6) The people of Lyons waged war against Vindex, and on 
that account Galba made them feel his resentment. 

(c) The cities of Lyons and Vienne were separated by the 
river Rhodanus, now the Rhone, 

(d) The people of Vienne favoured the revolt of Vindex. See 
the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

Section LXVL 
(a) Olive branches and sacred vestments were usually display- 
ed in cases of distress, when the conquered sued for mercy. So 
we read in Livy: Ramos olem ae vekmenta suppiicum porrigentes^ 
orarey ul redpereiU tese^ fteeptosque Marentur. Livy, lib. xxiv. 
s. 30. 
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Section LXVII. 

(o) The territory of the Helvetii was a part of Celtic Gaul, 
more extensive than what is now called Switzerland. The people 
are celebrated by Julius Caesar for their military virtue, and con- 
stant warfare with the Germans. Helvetii reliquos GaUos virtute 
prmcedurUy quod fere quotidianis praliis cum Gemianis contendanty 
cum out suisfinibus eos prohibent^ aut ipsi in eorum Jinibus bettum 
gcrunt Ca3sar Bell. Gall. lib. i. s. I . 

(6) Brotier says, this place was called in ancient inscriptions, 
Respublica aquensis^ on account of the salubrity of the waters. 
He supposes it to be what is now called Baden^ in the territory 
of Switzerland. 

SectioxN LXVIII. 

(a) For Mons Vocetius, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(b) For Aventicum, see the Geographical Table. 

Section LXX. 

(a) The Jla Syllana was a body of cavalry, originally raised 
by Sylla. For the Padus (now the Poj) see the Geographical 
Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

(6) Vitellius had been proconsul in Africa, where be adminis* 
tered the affairs of the province witli an unblemished reputation. 
Suetonius, in Vitell. s. 5. 

(c) For the municipal cities here enumerated, see the Greo- 
graphical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

(d) The squadron of horse, called Ma Petrinaj had been sta- 
tioned in Cumberland, as appears by a lapidary inscription set 
forth in Camden's Britannia. 

(e) See the Geographical Tftble at the end of the Sixth 
Volume. 

(/) Fenine Alps; see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. The Subsignanus MSeSy mentioned in this pas- 
sage, means the soldier who fought under the colours, FeanSo, 
and not under the £agles. The auxiliaries, the veterans detained 
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in the service, and the men draughted from the legions, were of 
this description. 

Section LXXI. 
(a) Otho, to appease the fury of the soldiers, had thrown 
Marius Celsus into prison. At that time, he could instigate the 
soldiers to perpetrate any atrocious deed, but to command them 
to forbear was not in his power. Othoni nondum auctoritas inerat 
adprohibendum scelus ; jubere jam poterat. See this book, s. xlv. 

Section LXXII 

(a) Tigellinus has been oflen mentioned. See Annals, xiv. s. 
51; XV. s. 37; and Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

(6) For Sinuessa, see Annals, xii. s. 66; and see the Geo- 
graphical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LXXIIL 
(a) For Calvia Crispinilla, see Appendix to Annals, xvi; and 
see Plutarch, in Galba. 

Section LXXV. 
(a) Suetonius, in Vitell. s. 6. 

Section LXXVII. 
(a) The number of consuls in the course of this eventful year, 
was so great, that it will not be useless to place the list in one 
view before the eye of the reader. 

A. U. C. 822. Consuls. 

On the Calends of January, ( Galba, 

Hist. i. s. 1. I Vinius. 

Calends of March, ( Salvras Otho, 

Hist. i. s. 77. ( Titianus Otho. 

Calends of May, ( Verginius Rufus, 

Hist i. s. 77. I Pompeius Vopiscus. 

Calends of July, c Ca^lius Sabinus, 

Hist. i. s. 77. I Flavius Sabinus. 
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A. U. C. Consuls. 

Calends of September, c Arrius Antoninus, 

Hist. i. s. 77. ( Marius Celsus. 

Calends of November, c Pabius Valens, 

Hist. ii. s. 1. I Alienus Caecina. 

Caetcina being pronounced a traitor by the senate, on the day be- 
fore the calends of January, A. U. C. d23, the consul for a 
single day, bepg the last of the year, was RosiusRegulus. Hist, 
iii. 8. 37. 

(6) Arrius Antoninus, who appears in the foregoing list of the 
consuls, was grandfather to Antoninus Pius, the upright and vir- 
tuous emperor. See letters to him by the younger Pliny, lib. iv. 
epist. 3 and 18; lib. v. epist. 10. 

(o) For Cadius Rufus, see Annals, xii. s. 22, For Pedins 
EUbbus, see Annals, xiv. s. 18. 

Section LXXVIII. 
(a) For the cities of Hispalis and Emerita, see the Geographi- 
cal Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 
. (b) See Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 7. 

Section LXXXIV. 
* (a) This rule of military subordination stands confirmed by 
experience in every age and country. We read in Livy a speech 
of Paulus ^milius to the same effect. Unum imperatorem in 
exercUu prondere et constderey quid agendum sit^ debere^ nunc per 
56, nunc cum iis quas^ advocaverit in consiKum, In quo exercitu, 
mUites^ consul^ et imperator^ rumoribus mlgi circumagunlWj ibi 
mhU sdutare esse. Livy, lib. scliv. s. 34. 

Section LXXXVL 

(a) The isle in the Tiber, now called kola di St. Bartokmeo. 

(b) The Sublician Bridge, so called, because built with wood. 
A foundation of solid marble was laid afterwards, but nothing 
remains at present but the ruins. 

VOL. IV. 46 /* 
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Section LXXXVIL 
(a) See Annals^ xiii. s. 24. 

Section LXXXVIII. 
(a) See the Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth 
Volume. 

Section LXXXIX. 

(a) Furius Camillus Scribonianus commanded in Dalmatia, 
A. U. C« 795. Being a man of enterprise and bold Ambition, 
he induced the soldiers to swear fidelity to himself, and went into 
open rebellion. His letters to the emperor Claudius were written 
in a tone of menace, requiring him to abdicate, and live a private 
citizen. In the mean time, the rebel legions, with the versatilitj 
common to the military mind, returned to their duty; Scribonia- 
nus fled to a small island of the Adriatic, on the coast of Illyri- 
cum, and there was seized and put to death by Yolaginius, a 
common soldier, on the fifth day of his revolt. Suetonius, in 
Claudio, s. 35. See Tacitus, Hist. ii. s. 75. 

(6) Numa, the founder of religiojus ceremonies, made the Ro- 
mans believe, that as long as they preserved the celestial arms^ 
called .iSnct'Ka, which, lie said, were sent down by the gods, 
Rome would prove invincible, and triumph over all her enemies. 
Accordingly we read in Livy the procession of the Salian priests, 
on stated days, attending the Ancilia with song and dance through 
the streets of Rome. SaUas mUsHa arma, qum ^SncUia appd- 
lonttir, Jerre^ ac per urbem ire canentes carmina cum tripudHa 
sdemnique eaUatu jtuserat JVuma. Livy, lib. i. s. 20. This insti- 
tution was neglected by Otho. Suetonius, Life of Otho, s. 8. 

Section XC. 

(a) M. Valerius Trachalus. was joint consul with Silius Italicus, 
A. U. C. 821. See Af^endix to Annals, xvi. 

(6) Otho left the city of Rome on the 84th day of March, as 
appears from Suetonius, who mentions his neglect of the institu- 
tions relating to the Ancilia, as an inauspicious beginning of the 
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war. Suetonius adds, that he set out on the day when all who 
paid their worship to the mother of the gods began the usual 
ceremonies. Now that day was the 9th of the calends of April, 
which answers to the ^4th of March. See Suetonius, Life of 
Ptho, s. 8. 
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Section h 

(a) Tacitus says that fortune was then laying the foundation 
of a new imperial house, which proved to' he heneficial and dis- 
astrous to the people, and also to the very family that was raised 
to that pre-eminence. This is perfectly clear, when we consider, 
that Rome was happy under Vespasian and Titus, hut groaned 
under Domitian, till the tyrant was destroyed, and the Flavian 
line was extinguished. 

(6) Titus, at this time, was in his twenty-eighth year. By the 
favour of Narcissus, to whom Vespasian paid his court, Titus 
was educated in the palace with Britannicas, the son of Claudius. 
The prince, then destined by his father to succeed to the empire, 
was cut off by the villany of Nero; and Titus, whose elevation 
was not then foreseen, lived to be the delight of the Roman people. 

(c) Suetonius tells us that Narcissus, the favourite freedman, 
consulted a fortune-teller about the destiny of Britannicus: the 
answer was unfavourable to the young prince, hut assured Titus 
that he was born to the imperial dignify. Suetonius, in Tito, s. 2. 

Section II. 
(a) Berenice was sister to Agrippa II. and wife to Herod, king 
of Chalcis, in Syria. For more of her, and her connexion with 
Titus, see Appendix to Hist. v. s. 21. 
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(6) When Titus no longer sails along the coast, but puts off to 
sea, Tacitus calls it a bolder voyage, atidentioribus spatiis; an 
expression, which, in the present state of navigation, may pro- 
voke the smile of a mariner. The compass was not invented, 
and men did not like to lose sight of the shore. 

(c) At the town of Paphos, which stood on the western side of 
the isle of Cyprus, a temple was dedicated to Venus, thence 
called the Paphian Venus. The account of the rites and cere- 
monies, which Tacitus gives us, has been condemned by some 
critics as an idle digression: but when it is considered that the 
history of superstition was not uninteresting to the Romans, this 
passage will not be thought improper. The great historian has 
been charged with irreligion; but the attention shown on this 
occasion, and many others, to the various modes of worship, may 
9erve to vindicate his character. 

Section III. 

(a) Aerias has been mentioned in another place, as the founder 
of the Paphian temple: Annals, iii. s. 63. Tacitus adds, that the 
name of .dmas was applied by many to the goddess herself; and 
accordingly, Pausanias, lib. i. cap. 14, calls her Ot;^«y/ay. 

(6) Cinyras is said, by Apollodorus, to have been one of the 
kings of Assyria. 

(c) Thamiras introduced the science of augury, which was 
founded altogether in deceit and fraud. Accordingly, we find 
that care was taken to keep it in the hands of two families, that 
the secret of the art might not transpire. 

(d) This circumstance is mentioned by Pliny in his Natural 
History. Celebre fanum hahet Veneris Paphos^ in cujus qiumdmn 
aram non impluU. Pliny, lib. ii. s. 96. 

(e) The worship paid to Venus, as the parent of the whole 
animal creation, was of ancient date, and known for ages to the 
Assyrians. The rude state of sculpture may, peiiiaps, account 
for the representation of the goddess, as described by Tacitus. 
Clemens of Alexandria makes that observation. The statuary, he 
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says, bad not the skill to give the elegance of symmetry and furo- 
portion: he therefore left the form and delicacy of Venus to th^ 
imagination. As Ovid says, si qua UUent, mdiara puiat. 

Section IV. 
(a) The rapid success of Vespasian had well nigh ended the 
Jewish war. Jerusalem was the only place that held out. See 
the Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 10; and the^Appendix to Hist 
V. 8. 3. 

Section VI. 

(a) The Parthians were originally a people from Scythia: in 

process of time, when their empire grew in strength, they hecame 

the grand rivals of the Romans. The overthrow of Crassus is 

well known. Both nations experienced alternate disasters in the 

.course of their various wars. See Annals, xv. s. 24 and 27. 

(6) The last civil war was that between Vindex and Nero. 
See Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 12. 

(c) It will be proper, in this place, to state the names of the 
Roman legions, and the places where they were stationed. A 
short, but clear account of this matter will help to remove the 
difficulties which might otherwise occur in the sequel of the his- 
tory. Brotier has performed this useful task with his usual accu* 
racy. See quarto edition, vol. iii. p. 408. A compendious view of 
what he has said on the subject, will, perhaps, be accepti|ble; as 
it will show the whole strength of the empire in the important 
crisis now before us. 

The names of the several legions were as follows: 

1. Legio Prima, the first legion. 

2. Legio Prima Italica, the first Italic legion, raised by 
Nero, as appears in Dio, lib. Iv. 

3. Legio Prima Adjutrix, an additional legion, aecordiag to 
Dio raised by Nero from the marines, and, for that reason, called 
Legto Prima Mjuirix Clamcorum. 

4. Lboio Secunda, the second legion. 
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5. Legio Secunda AWutrix, raised by Vespasian during the 
war with Vitellius. 

6. Legio Tertu, the third legion; stationed in Syria. 

7. Legio Tertia; another, called also the third, in Egypt. 

8. Legio Tertia; another, stationed in Africa. 

9. Legio Quarta, the fourth legion, called, to distinguish it 
from another fourth legion, Ltg}o Quarta Maeedonica. 

10. Legio Quarta, another fourth legion, called, for the sake 
of distinction, Legio Quarta Scythka. 

11. Legio Quinta, the fifth legion. 

IS. Legio Quinta Macedonica, the fifth legion, called the 
Macedonian. 

13. Legio Sexta, the sixth legion, sometimes called Legio 
Sexta Fiotrix. 

14. Legio Sexta Ferrata; another sixth legion, with the 
addition of Ferrata^ to distinguish it from the former. 

15. Legio Septima Claudiana, the seventh, called also the 
Claudian, 

16. Legio Septima Galbiana, the seventh, called the Gai" 
bian. 

, 1 7. Legio Octava, the eighth legion, sometimes called Invicta. 

18. Legio Nona, the ninth legion; sometimes called Geniina^ 
because it was one legion formed out of two. 

19. Legio Decima, the tenth legion, quartered in Spain. 
SO. Legio Decima, another tenth legion, quartered in Judsea. 
21. Legio Undecima^ the eleventh legion, sometimes with 

Hbe additional title of Claudiana, 

%%. Legio Duodecima, the twelfth legion, sometimes called 
Legjio Duoduvma Fvlmmea* 

23. Legio Tertia Decima, the thirteenth legion, called also 
Gemina, because composed of two united into one. Legio 
Quarta Decima, the fourteenth legion. 

24. Legio Quinta Decima, the fifteenth legion, stationed in 
the Lower Germany. 

25. Legio Quinta Decima, another fifteenth legion, quar* 
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tered in Judsa, sometimes called Legio Q^inta Decima ^dr 
Unaris. 

26. Legio Sexta Decima, the sixteenth legion. 

27. Legio Septima Decima, the seventeenth legion, thought 
to be one of those that suffered in the slaughter of Varus. , 

28. Legio Duodeyicessima, the eighteenth legion, another of 
the legions under Varus. 

29. Legio Undevicessima, the nineteenth legion, another 
under Varus. 

SO. Legio Vicessima, the twentieth legion, called by Dio, 
Valeria Vietrix, 

31. Legio Una-et-vicessima, the twenty-first legion, some- 
times with the addition of Rapax. 

32. Legio Duo-et-ticessima, the twenty-second legion, sta- 
tioned in Grermany. 

33. Legio Duo-et-vicessima, another twenty-second legion, 
quartered in Egypt 

34. Legio e Classicis, a legion formed out of the marine 
soldiers by Vitellius in his last distress, but soon received into 
Vespasian's party, and never moi« distinguished. 

Such were the names of the legions that occur in Tacitus. If, 
from the whole number, we deduct the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth, which were all cut off under Varus, and also the 
last, formed out of the marines by Vitellius, and heard of no more, 
it will appear that, in the beginning of the ensuing wars, the 
military establishment, exclusive of the forces in Italy, consisted 
of Thirty Legions. Their stations were as follows: 

In Britain^ 
The second, ninth, twentieth. 

In S^ain. 
The first Adjutrix, the sixth, the tenth. 

In Gaul. 
The first Italic. 
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In Lovser Ckrmany. 

The first, fifth, fifteenth, sixteenth. 

In Upper Qermany. 

The fourth, twenty-first, twenty-seeoncL 

In Pannonia. 
The seventh Galbian, the thirteenth. 

In Dalmatia. 
The eleventh, the fourteenth. 

In McRsia. 
The seventh Claudian, the eighth. 

In Syria. 

The third, fourth, sixth, twelfth. 

In Jbdea. 

The fifth, tenth, fifteenth. 

In Egypt 

The third, the twenty-second. 

t In Africa. 

The third. 
/ 

That so small a number of legions should be able not only to 
conquer, but to keep in subjection the wide extent of the Roman 
world, might be matter of wonder, if we did not know the wis- 
dom with which the legions were established, and the military 
discipline that was, for a number of ages, strictly maintained 
throughout the Roman armies. Brotier observes, that Marshal 
Saxe, whose extraordinary genius and great experience are uni- 
versally known, was of opinion that France would do well to 
adopt the system of the Roman legions, and new model her armies 
on that admirable plan of discipline. See JUSmoires mr Vlnfan^ 
itrk^WL Traits des LSgions^ suivant VExempU des anciens RomainSj 
par M. U MarSchd de Saxe. 

Section VIII. 
(a) A number of impostors, at different times, assumed the 
name of Nero. See Suetonius^ in Nero, s. 57. 
VOL. IV. 47 
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Secvion IX. 
(a) The same ferocitj appeared in iieroh eountenaiice after 
he was dead. See Appendix to Atmals, nri. s. IS. 

Section X. 

(a) His brother was Yibius Seciindus; a mm convicted of 
extortion, Aunals, xiv. s. 28. 

Section XI. 

(a) See Annals, xiv. s. 29; Suetonius, in Nero, s. 39, 40. 

(6) For the excellent character of Testricius Spurinna, see 
Pliny, lib. ii. epist. 7; and lib. iii. epist. 1 and 10. 

(c) Juvenal has giv^n a diffierent description of Otho on his 
inarch, sat. ii. ver. 99. But poe^c license can not weigh against 
the truth of history. 

Section XII. 
(a) For the maritime Alps, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume; and 3ee Annals, xv. s. 32, note (a). 

Section XVII. 

(a) For SjMa's cqnraUy^ $ee Hist i. s. 70. 

(i) Tbe cowtry bctireiBn ikfi Po and the A^, Goaipri8i«g 
Piedmnt^ MorU-ferrui, the Milanese: the principal cities werd, 
Mediotawfrni Mvana^ Eporpdiaj VercelbB. See Hjst. i. «. 70; 
-mi fee tkfi Qjsc^gr^pbieal Tajble. 

Section XX* 
(«) Cdscip^ wore the ^agum, which w^s the OerD^an dresn, 
.(«ee The Itfanners of ti|e Germans, «. 17,) and the br^^aqp, or 
bi^iec^, ivtiicb distiBguisbed the Gauk. The southern -paft^ 
Gaul was called Oallia JVar6onensu, and ^imBracoata^ 

Stctim XXIII. 
(a) This village, wWcfa, according io Ohiranus, stoad at the 
distance of twenty mtieaftvm'CreDMaA, aid is now aalled OmmtBy 
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hair bcie» rendered' faiaons: by the MM of Otho, and aftemairds, 
a» vliJl be leefr » tilQ tbird book of tbi9 HttftorV) by tbat of Vittl- 

Section XXFV. 
(a) It appears Id Suetonius, that the place which is called CaS" 
torum by Tacitus, was a spot where the Temple of Castor was 
built: Oiho tribus quideniy terwn. meiiombus praUU, apud Mpes^ 
meaqfit PJaceniiamy^tad Casioris (supple Templum) quod loco 
nmm est, ncU^ Sueton. in Othooe, s. 9. It wa» about, twelve 
mil&s from. Cremona, between the Po and tlie Addua {novfMda.). 

Section XXT. 
(a) Epipbanes was the soo^ of Antiochus lY. king of Com- 
magene, a district of Syria. 

Section XXVH. 

(o) Ticinum, a city buih by the Transalprn^ Gtatils on the 
river Trcinus, which rs beautifiiMy described by Stilus Itatieus in 
the following lines: 

Caeruleas Ticinus acjuatpet stagB» vadoso 
Perspiquus sei^vat tui^bari nescia fundp, 
Et nitidum viridi lente trabit amne liquprem; 
Vix cipedas labi, ripis tarn mjtis^ opacis 
Argutos inter, vplucrum certam.ina, cantus 
Somniferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham. 

De Bello Punico, lib. iv. ver. 82. 

It may be doubted, however, wheAer this description is strictly 
true. Mr. Addboa says^ he doe» not ksiow vfhj tbe poet ha» re- 
]preae«ted iA aft so vei; geotla and sttir a i^iver, as^ the bidbop of 
Salisbury ran down with the stream thirty miles in an hout^ bgs 
the help of but one rower. 

^ Section XXIX. 
(a) The' peoi4<^ cf V|enn:e wei^e o|;iiliged to purchase the pro- 
tection of Valen?; Hist. La. $6. 
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(6) In an army, where all alike from the highest to the lowest 
coDimitted the most violent outrages, the soldiers knew no subor- 
dination. Guilt, when widely spread, levels all distinction. 
Lucan truly observes, 

Facinus, quos inquinat, squat. 

Pharsal. lib. V. ver. 290. 

Section XXX. 
(a) Cascino was admired by his soldiers for those agreeable 
secondary qualities, which often gain the affections of the multi<- 
tude. Corbulo, the great commander, who is so much extolled by 
Tacitus, united to his superior talents the specious trifles that con- 
ciliate favour. Super experientiam sapientiamquej etiam speck 
imnium validus^ Annals, xiii. s. 8. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) Yitellius was of so sluggish a disposition, that he seemed 
to act under the direction of others, not from the impulse of his 
own mind. 

Sectio?^ XXXIV. 

(a) It has been already mentioned, that Otho had in his army 
two thousand gladiators; a disgraceful expedient, says Tacitus, 
but in civil wars adopted by the ablest generals. Deforme ofuxi" 
Itum, sed per dvUia arma etiam severis dudbus usurpaium. See 
this book, 8. xi. 

Section XXXVIL 
(a) For die conduct of Suetonius PaulinuS, and the brilliant 
success of his arms in Britain, see Annals, xiv. from section 29 
to 40* 

Section XXXVIII. 
(a) Sallust has a similar observation: JVct^tira mortolttim amda 
tffiperii, et praceps ad expkndam anim cupidinem. De Bell. Ju- 
gurth. s. 6. The sequel of this section, in which the progress 
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of the human passions and ihe causes of civil commotion are un- 
folded, has some resemblance to a passage in Lucan, which has 
been quoted in a former note. 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto 

Intulit, &c. 

Et cum consulibus turbantes jura tribuni. 

# # * « * * 111 PHAR8AL.Iib.i.ver. 160. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) Brotier observes, that the place to which the Othonians 
advanced is now called Tcr Anzoliniy between the rivers Offta 
and Dermana. 

Section XL. 
* (a) The Addua (now Jtdda) falls into the Po, about six miles 
1o the west of Cremona. 

(6) The taste for show and splendour was so great, that none, 
who, in that age, were what we now call people of fashion, chose 
to appear on the Appian or Flaminiao road, or to make an ex- 
cursion to their villas, without a train of Numidians mounted on 
the swift horses of their country, to ride before their carriages, 
and give notice, by a cloud of dust, that a great man was on the 
road. For this fact we are indebted to Seneca, who says, Omnes 
jam ric per^tsMfUuTj ut iUos Mumidarum proMurrat equitatWj 
atque ut agmen tursorum antecedat: turpe est, nuUas esse, qui occur* 
rentes vid dejiciarU; qui hanestum hammem venire magno puh>ere 
oftendani. Seneca, epist. 123. 

Section XLII. 
(a) Suetonius expressly says, that Otho, in the last engagement 
at Bedriacum, was defeated by a stratagem. His soldiers were 
called out to be present at a general pacification, and, in the very 
act of saluting the Vitellian army, were suddenly attacked. 
Sueton. Life of Otho, s. 9. 
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SscTiodv XLIII. 
(a) For Hre Iwentj-first legion, ctlledl Hapaaiy see iliis book, 
s. 6, note (6). 

Section XLIV. 
(a) In the civil wars no prisoners were made^ fo be afterwards 
sold to slavery; and, hj conseqaence, no quarter was given. Plu- 
tarch, in bis account of this battle, describes a most dreadful 
carnage. See the Life of Otho. 

Section XLVI. _ 
(a) We have here a nobk icntitteni, m ^liceet q^posiiioa to 
the stoic doctrine of suicide. 

SECTtoK XLYIL 
(a) Tacitus has told us, that Otho's oMnd was not, like his 
body, dissolved in luxury. JVbn erat OlhomB iMfifs, si eorpori 
similtt mmm. Hisl. i. s« 33. His speech open Ais occasion 
shows that he could think with dignity. Se» Suetonius, life of 
Otho, s. 10. 

Section XLVIII. ^ 

(a) Augustus, Tiberius, and Cal^;ula, vrere of Uie Julian lise; 
Claudius, and Nero (by adoption) were of die Claudian; Gatbo 
was 6f the house of Servius; Otho, of the Salvtan funilgr. 

Section XLIX. 

(a) This was Yerginius Bufus, who conquered Yindex in Gaul, 
and had the moderation to decline the imperial dignity when 
offered to bim by the legions. See Appendix to Annals, xvi. 
s. 12. 

(fr) Nero, in his last distress, fearing that hi» hood vroiild bo 
exhibited as a public spectacle, gave directions for his AineraL 
Otho did the s^me: though tainted with Nero'9 viees> be dosed 
the scene with dignity. 
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(c) Plutarch tells us, that he himself visited Otho^s tomb at 
Bnxelliini. Those ^risbabk oiateriak have long since moul- 
dered away; but the epitaph, written by Martial, will never die. 
The poet admits that Otho led a ditsolnte life; but adds, that, io 
his end, he was no way inferior to Cato. 

Dum diibitaret adhuc belli civilis Bnyo, 
Foftsitan «t posset vinoere mollis Otho; 

Damnavit multo staturum sanguine Martem, 
Et fodit certa pectora nuda manu. 

Sit Cato dum vivit, sane vel Caesare major; 
Dum CMritur, mimquid major Othone ftiit? 

Lib. vi. epig. SL 

Section L, 

(a) See Annals, xiii. s. 46; Hist. i. s. 13; and Suetonius and 
Plutarch. 

(b) Hegiwn was about fifteen milas from Bri«llum^ where 
tOihobi^fithtd his last. 

(c) See Suetonius, in Yesp. s. 5. 

Section LIII. 
(a) fi^kiB Mnrc«Ilus was th« iiwaterate enemy of Pcetus 
Thirais^. Aaaah, »u. s. S»mdM. 

Section LIV. 
(a) The passports, called Diphmata ^OihoniSy were granted for 
ibe froteetien vf tnwcNets and messengers. See Pliny, lib. z. 
epist. 14 and 54. 

Section i^. 
fa) Theifeitivd of€eMs bqganon Ae 19th tf April. See An- 

INIs, XV. 8.'^. 

SfDTlON IrVII. 

(a) For more of Asiaticus, see Suetonius, in Yitel. s. 12. 
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iSfiCTION LYIII. 
(a) For Mauritania, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. ^ 

(6) The Straits of Gibraltar. *A 

Section LIX. 
(a) The Arar, now the Soane. See Annals, xiii. s. 63. 
(i) For the extreme poverty of Vitellins, see Suet, in Vitel. 
S.7. 

Section LX. 
(a) Cscilius Simplex was consul when Vitellius, finding hif 
afiairs utterly ruined, was willing to abdicate. Hist. iii. s. 68. 
For an account of the consuls in the course of this year, see Hist, 
i. s. 77, note (o). 

Section LXL* 
(a) The seditious were generally given to be devoured by wild 
beasts. That was deemed the punishment due to pemicious 
citizens. 

Section LXII. 
(a) Whoever desires to know more of Yitellius's gluttony, may 
find a number of particular instances collected by Brotier, in his 
4to edition of Tacitus, vol. iii. page 433. 

Section LXIII. 
(a) This was Lucius Yitellius, whom we have seen with the 
senators at Bononia. This book, s. liv. 

Section LXIV. 

(a) Petronia was the first wife of Yitellius. Suet, in Yitel. s. 6. 

(b) For Sextilia, the mother of Yitellius, s^e Suet in Yitel. 
s. 3. 

(c) See Suetonius in the place last quoted. 
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Section LXV. 

(a) Lucius Arruntius was appointed governor of Spain by 
Tiberius, and for ten years after detained at Rome. Annals, vi. 
s. 27. 

(b) Trebelllus Maximus commanded in Britain, and was 
obliged to save himself by flight from the fury of the soldiers. 
Hist. i. 8. 60. 

(c) For Vettius Bolanus, see the Life of Agricola, s. 8 and 16. 

Section LXVL 

(a) See the Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth 
Volume. 

(6) For the Graian Alps, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LXIX. 
(a) The foreign war was with tlv^ Batavians, under Civilts, 
the domestic, with Vespasian. 

Section LXX. 
(a) This was the 24th of May. 

Section LXXI. 

(a) Valens and Cecina entered on their joint consulship on 
the calends of November. See Hist. i. s. 77, and note (a). 

(b) Martius Macer commanded Otho's gladiators on the banks 
of the Fo. This book, s. 23. 

Section LXXII 

(a) Sulpicius Camerinus and his son were put to death by 
order of Helius, Nero's freedman, A. U. C. 820. See the Ap« 
pendix to Annals, xvi. s. 9. 

(b) The slaves were condemned to suffer death on a cross. 

Section LXXIV. 
(a) Vespasian's two sons, Titus and Domitian. 
VOL. IV. 48 
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Section LXXV. 
(a) Furius Camillus Scriboniaiius raised a rebellioa in Dal- 
matian iQ the reign of Claudius, and was soon after slain. A* V. 
C. 795. 

Section LXXVI. 
(a) Corbulo was put to death by Nero. See Appendix to An- 
nals, xvi. s. 11. . 

Section LXXVIL 

(a) In the reign of Claudius, Vespasian had obtained triumpbal 
ornaments for his conduct in Britain. Suet, in Yesp. s. 4. 

(6) Titus had served in the rank of militarj tribune in Britain 
as well as Germany, and gave early proofs of the modest merit 
that distinguished his character. Suet, in Tito, s. 4, ^ 

Section LXXVHL 

(a) For a number of oracles and prodigies, see Suet, in Vesp. 
s. 5 and 7. 

(b) For Mount Carmel, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LXXX; 
(a) In this passage Tacitus, perhaps, bad his eye upon the 
character of Sqipio, as drawn by Livy. FuU enim SdpiOi non 
vera tarUum mrtutibus mindnliSj sed arte quddam ab juverUd m 
osteniatimem earum composUus.'Livj, Kb. xxvi. s. 19; 

Sectkin LXXXI. 

(a) Sobemus, king of the countiy called ScpKene. Annals, 
xiii. s. 7. Antiochus, king of Commagene. Annals, xii. s. 56. 
Agrippa II. king of part of Judasa. Annals, xiii. s. 7. Berenice, 
sister to Agrippa, famous for her love of Titus. See Appendix 
to Hist V. 

{b) For Beiytus, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 
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SscnoN LXXXII. 

(a) For the conduct of Titus, and the progress of his arms 
against the Jews, see Appendix to Hist. v. s. 2L 

Section LXXXIV. 
(a) Vespasian, in the height of his power, did not scruple to 
raise large sums of money by severe exactions, but the apology 
for his avarice was the liberal spirit with which he adorned 
Rome and Italy with grand and useful works. See Suet, in Vesp. 
8. 16. 

Section LXXXV. 
(a) For Apronius Saturninus and Tertius Julianus, see Hist, 
i. i. 79. 

Section LXXXVI. 
(a) Primus Antonius, now the leader of Vespasian's armies, 
was formerly convicted of extortion. See Annals, xiv. s. 18. 

Section LXXXIX. 
(a) VitelUut's moAer, Sextilia. See this book, s. 64. 

Section XCI. 

(a) The defeat at Cremera, a river in Tuscany (now La 
Forca,) was A. U. C. 277. At Allia (now T(rrrenlt di Catino) 
the Roman army-was put to the sword by the Gbuls, under Bren- 
nus, A. U. C. 864. The slaughter was so great, that the day on 
which it happened {DksMkn9i») was marked as unlucky in the 
calendar, and according to Cicero, thought more fatal than that 
on which the city of Rome was taken. 

(6) The assemblies, in which the consuls were created, are 
mentioned by Suetonius, in Vitel. s. 11. t For the manner in 
which that business was conducted by the emperor Trajan, see 
Pliny's Panegyric, s. 63. 

(c) Vitellius, in the time of Nero, passed his time among 
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pantomime actors, charioteers, and wrestlers. Suet in Vital, s. 
4 and 12. 

{d) Helvidius Priscus often mentioned, Annals, xii. xiii. xvi; 
aud Life of Agricola, s. 2, note (a). 

(e) Pastus Thrasea, Annals, xiv. s. 12; xvi. s. 21; Appendix 
to Annals, xvi. s. 1. 

Section XCIII. 

(a) The lands round the Vatican were covered with stagnated 
water, and the air, of course, was unwholesome. St. Peter's 
church stands there at present; but Brotier says, the cardinals 
never reside in that quarter. 

(6) Before the augmentation, the praetorian cohorts (that is, 
those that were encamped near Rome,) were only nine; the city- 
guard consisted of three, called Cohortes UrbatUB. Annals, 
iv. 8. 6. 

Section XCV. 

(a) The birth-day of Vitellius is left uncertain. Suetonius, in 
Vitel. s. 3, says it was the eighth of the calends of October, or, 
according to others, the seventh of the ides of September, in the 
consulship of Drusus Caesar and Norbanus Flaccus, A. U. C. 768. 

(b) An order of priests was established by Romulus in honour 
of Tatius the Sabine king, A. U. C. 7. Annals, i. s. 54. 

(c) Mucianus was the active partisan of Vespasian (this book, 
s. 76.) Eprius Marcellus, a man who raised himself by his flagi« 
tious deeds, (Annals, xvi. s. 28,) was the favourite minister under 
Vespasian. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 8. 

Section XCVII. 

(a) Hordeonius Flaccus was appointed by Oalba to the com- 
mand on the UppemRbine, in the room of Verginius Rufus. See 
Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 12. , 

(6) For the war in which Flaccus was engaged with Civilis, 
the Batavian chief, see Hist. iv. s. 18. 
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(e) Suetonius gives a different account of Yespasian^s adminis- 
tration in Africa. In Vesp. s. 4. 

Section XCVIII. 

(a) For .the Pannonian Alps, see the Geographical Table at 
the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section C. 

(a) Brotier thinks that there is a mistake in the text. The 
fourteenth legion, he observes, stood firm for Otho, and, for that 
reason, viras sent into Britain. But perhaps the veterans, who had 
served their time, and were still retained in the service, were left 
in Italy. 

(6) For Hostilia, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section CI. 
(a) That is, during the reigns of Vespasian, Titos, and Domi* 
tian, the last of the Flavian line. 
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Section I. • 

(a) For Psetovio, see tbe Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volttme. 

Section II. 
(a) The forces from Massia were not ia the action at Bedria- 
cum. See Hist. ii. s. 44. 

Section IV. 
(a) Ampins Flavianus was related to Yitellius: this hookas. 10. 

Section V. 

(a) Aponius Satuminus was governor of Miesia. Hist. ii. s. 
96, 96. ^ 

(b) For the Jazyges, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) Sido has been mentioned, Annals, xii. s. 29, SO. Of Itali- 
cus nothing is now known with precision; he was probably the 
son of Sido. 

(d) A squadron of horse, most probably from the city ofjjtirta 
in Spain, and thence called the wSttfiaman Cavalry. 
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(e) For the mef Mmb, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volttme. 

Section VI. 

(a) For Corbulo's conduct in Armenia, see Annah, xiii; and 
for his death by order of Nero, see Appendix to Annals, xvi. 
s. 11. 

(6) For Opiturgium, and Altinum, see the Geographical Table 
at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

(«) Patarium and Atete; see the Geographical Table.* 

(d) Forum Allieoi, now Ferrara, on the Foi ^ 

Section VII. 
(o) See the. second book of the History, s; 6, note (c). 
(6) After the calamities occasioned by Otho and Vitellios, the 
memory of Galba was held in high respect by die people. 

Section VIII. 

(a) The plains of Verona are now called Campagna di Ve- 
rona. 

(b) Vketia, now Vicenza; see the Geographical TaUe at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

(e) The Julian Alps, the same as the Pannonian. See the 
Geographical Table. 

(d) Egypt was the Roman granary of c^vn; and Piny tbe 
ycwmger says, that the p^ple of that eoantry were proud to find 
that the conquerors of the world depended on them for their daily 
maintenance. SuperbiebcU venlosa el insolens natio^ qaod victorem 
populum paseeret; quodque in suo flumxne^ in suis manibusy vd 
abundantia nostra vd fames essd. Pliny^s Panegyric, s. 31. 

Section IX. 
(a) For Hostilia, see the Gec^aphieal Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 
(6) The river Tartarus, now Le Tartare. 
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(c) The forces under Vitellius are enumerated. Hist ii. n. 
100. Antonius had as yet under his command three legions only. 

Section X. 

(a) Ampius Flavianus has been already mentioned; this book, 
s. 4; and Hist. ii. s. 86. 

(6) This prayer of Antonius resembles the foUomng line in 
Virgil: 

Dii meliora piis, erroremque hostibus ilium. 

Georgic. iii. ver 513. 

(c) This passage seems to have been misunderstood by some 
of the commentators. They observe that there was not sufficient 
time for Vespasian to receive intelligence, and return an answer 
favourable to Flavianus; but they might have recollected, that he 
who had a long journey to make, most probably received the let- 
ters in question at some place on the road. 

Section XII. 
(a) For Lucilius Bassus, see Hist. ii. s. 100. 
(h) For Atria, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section XIII. 
(a) The part of the camp called Principia was the place 
where the Eagles were deposited. Statius has a similar passage: 



Concilii penetrale, domumque verendam 



Signorum. Theb. lib. x. ver. ISO. 

(6) Antonius had been convicted of extortion, and for that 
offence sent into banishment. Annals, xiv. s. 40. 

Section XVII. 

(a) The river now called Dermana. See the Geographical 
Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 
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Section XVIII. 
(a) The twenty-fint legion called Rapnx^ and the first called 
JtaiUj fought on the tide of Vitellius. See Hist. ii. s. 100. 

Section XXII. 
(o) It appears from this, that the first centurion^ Primpiii Cen' 
turiOi was the £agle*bearer. 

Section XXIIL 
(a) The warlike engine, called BdUtay is described by Vege- 
tius, lib. iv. s. 22. 

Section XXIV. 

(a) Marc Antony gained a victory over the Parthians, A. U. 
C. 718. Dio, lib. xlix. For Corbnio's success in Armenia, see 
Annals, xv. 

(6) The Eastern nations worshipped the rising sun. The Par- 
thians are described in that act of devotion by Herodian, lib. iv. 
cap. 15. 

Section XXVH. 
(a) For Brixia, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section XXVIII. 
(a) Pliny the elder was a considerable historian, as appears 
from Pliny the consul, lib. iii. epist. 5. 

Section XXIX. 

(a) The military shell was so condensed, that the darts of the 
enemy could make no impression. Whoever is curious about 
the form of the Testudo, and other warlike engines employed in- 
sieges, may consult Lucan, lib. iii. v. 474. 

(b) Josephus says, that above thirty thousand of the Vitellians 
were put to the sword, and of Vespasian's army about four thou* 
sand five hundred. De Bello Jud. lib. iv, cap. 11. 

VOL. IV, 49 
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Section XXXI. 
(a) The display of dodies and saoerdottl veataients ia tire act 
of suing for peace faas been mentioned, Hist. i. s. 66. 

Section XXXIII. 
{a) Mephitis was the goddess worshipped in all places that 
sent forth noxious exhalations. Hence we read in Vii^l, 

Sasyamqueexhalat opaca Mephitim. 

^NEio, Kb. vii. ver. 84. 

Section XXXFV. 
(a) Whoever is curieus aboat tbe distinctions between what 
the Romanis called CtmniMum and M^irmonium^ with the difler- 
ent cereflionies observed in each, may consult Brotter^s Taoitwr, 
quarto edition, vol. ii. p. 456. 

Section XXXVI. 

(a) For Aricia, and the neighbouring grove, see the Geogra- 
phical Table at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XXXVII. 
(a) The consulship, in the time of the republic^ was an an- 
nual 4)ffice; but Julius Caesar, in haste to reward his friends, 
shortened the duration of the c^oe, and advanced several to that 
dignity witbtn the year. He was himself sole oonsnl, A. U. C. 
709; he resigned in favour of Fabiua Maaiimus and Cains Tie* 
bonius Nepos. The former dying on the very last day of the year, 
he appointed Caninius Kebnias to fill the remaining space. 
Cicero iailgbs at the $bort*iived dignity. In that consulship, he 
says, no man had time to dine, and no kind of mischief happened. 
The consul was a man of so much vigilance, that be did not allow 
himself a wiok of sleep. Cammo consuls, sci(o fieminem jmni* 
litsse; fdhU tamen^ eo emttde, maiifaetwn est. Fvii titim miirificd 
vigUantia^ qui mo emsulatu 9wm%m non vtdmt. Cicero ad Fir- 
miliares, lib. vii. epist. SO. 
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Skction XLI. 

(a) For Ariminum, sec the Geographical Table at the end. of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XLIL 

(a) For Picenum, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Yoiume. 

(b) Sinus Pisanus, now the GvlfofPisa. 

(c) Portus Herculis.MonaBci, now called Monaco. 

Section XLIII. 
(a) For the Staechades, seethe Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XLV. 
(a) For Caractacus, and Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
see Annals, xii. s. 32 to 36. 

Section XLVI. 

(a) The war with Civilis, the Batavian; for which see Hist, 
iv. s. 12. 

(b) According to Josephus, Fonteius Agrippa was afterwards 
murdered bjr the Sarmatians. Bell. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 4. 

Section XLVIL 

(a) Polemon was made king of Pontus by Caligula; and, after 
his death, the kingdom was changed by Nero into a Roman pro- 
vince. Suetonius, in Nero, s« 18. 

(b) Now Trebizonde. 

(c) By granting the freedom of the city, the Romans drew dis- 
tant colonies into a close alliance. 

(d) These canoes were so light, that the baijyarians could carry 
them on their ahoulders, and traverse woods and forests without 
being fatigued with their load. The savages of America, and 
the GreenlanderS) have boats bound together with twigs and 
osiers, without the use of brass or iron. 
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Section XLVIIL 

(a) The river CohUms^ Brotter says, ought to be called Co^tcm, 
being the same mentioned by the elder Pliny, lib, yi. s. 4. JPfac- 
men Cobume Caucasoper Suanosjluens. It discharges itself into 
the Euxine. 

(6) The commentators agree that there is here an error in the 
text: instead of Sedochezorum regis^ the true reading is, Sub Se- 
dochi Laztmim regis auxUio, The Lazi were a people of Sarmatia, 
on the east side of the Euxine^ 

Section L. 

(a) Parwm Fcrtunm^ now Fano, a port town of Urbino^ on the 
Adriatic. 

(b) Clavarium was a donative granted to the soldiers to enable 
them to purchase nails for their shoes. In like manner the dona* 
tive for shoes was called CaHcearium. Suetonius, in Yespas. s. 8. 

Section LI. 
(a) Jbnieulam, a high hill at Rome^ but not one of the seven; 
bow called Monie Gianicolo, and more commonly JUontorio. 
The story of a soldier killing his brother in battle, and on the dis- 
covery dispatching himself, is told by Valerius Maximus, lib. v. 
cap. 5. s. 4, but attributed to a soldier under Sertorius, See 
Livy's Epitome, lib. Ixxix. 

Section LII. 
(a) Plotius Griphtts was one of the friends of Statins the poet^ 
as appears from a poem in the Sylvan, lib. iv. inscribed to him. 

Section LV. 

(a) For Mevania, see the Oeographical Table at the end of 
tihe Sixth Yoltime. 

Section LVII. 

(a) For MintumsB, see the Geographical Table at the^tnd of 
the Sixth Volume. 
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(h) ]hiteolanum, now Pozzuolo. 

Section LVIII. 

(a) For Narnia, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

(6) The people of Rome were divided into five-and-thirty 
tribes. 

Section LIX. 

(a) For Mevania, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(h) For Samnis, the Marsi, and Peligni, see the Geographical 
Table. 

Section LX. 
(a) Carsuls. See the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section LXI. 

(a) For Interamna, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(b) Julius Prisctts and Alphenus Varus, sent by Vttellius to 
take possession of the Apennine mountains. See this book, s. 55. 

Section LXII. 
(a) For Urbinum, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 
(6) See Annals, xlv. s. 15; xvi. s, 21. 
(e) See History, i. s. 7. 
(d) See History, i. s. 52. 

Section LXV. 

(a) He lent his money to Vespasian on a mortgage of his 
house and lands. See Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 4. 

(6) The Temple of Apollo was on Mount Palatine, where 
Augustus formed a library. Horace says, 

Scripta Palatinus quaecumque recepit Apollo. 
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(c) That an agreement was made between Vitellias and Fla- 
vins Sabinns, the brother of Vespasian, appears in Suetonius, m 
Yitel. s. 15. Ciuvius Rufiis had been governor of a province in 
Spain; a man of eloquence and great accomplishments, but void 
of military talents. See Hist. i. s.8. 

(d) Silius Italicus, the celebrated poet, was consul A. U. C. 
881. See Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 12. 

Section LXVI. 

(a) If Vespasian suffered Vitellius to survive his grandeur, and 
live a private citi2en, men would ascribe it to pride and arro- 
gance, and the vanquished would not submit to see their emperor 
a living reproach to their whole party; and, consequently, Yitel- 
lins would be in danger from the commiseration of his friends. 

{b) Vitellius had great weight and influence in the reign of 
Claudius. Vespasian, at that time, paid bis court to the favourite, 
and also to Narcissus, the emperor's freedman. See Suet, in 
Vespas. s. 4. 

Section LXVII. 

(a) Vitellius abdicated on the 18th of December, A. U. C. 
832, after a few months of anarchy, plunder, and massacre. 

(b) See Suetonius, in Vitellio, s. 15. Juvenal describes the 
same scene; but, according to him, Sextilia, the mother of Vitel- 
lius, was one of the melancholy train. Tacitus says she did not 
live to see the sad catastrophe. 

Horrida mater, 

PuUati proceres. Sat. iii. ver. 213. 

Section LXVIII. 
(a) We have seen that Cscilius Simplex was impatient to 
arrive at the consular dignity, insomuch that he was accused in 
the senate of a design to purchase it, in the room of Marius 
. Celsus. He did not succeed, but Vitellius afterwards ^tified 
his ambition without a bribe. Hist. ii. s. 60. See the list of con^ 
suls for this year, Hist. i. s. 77. 
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(6) The Temple of Concord was burnt to the ground in the 
fire of the capitol, related hereafter in this book, 8. ixxi. Brotier 
says, it was afterwards rebuilt, as appears by an inscription still 
to be seen among the ruias. 

Senatus Populusque Romanus 
Incendio consumftum restituit. 

Section LXIX. 

(a) A Fundane lake, now called Lago di Fundi, is mentioned 
by PHoyv lib. iii. s, 5. But the lake now in question was in the 
city of Rome, near the Mans Quirindis, Brotier says there were 
at least a thousand of those lakes at Rome, which ought more 
properly to be called fountains. 

(b) The curious may consult a Genealogical Table of Vespa- 
sian's family in Brotier^s Tacitus, 4to edit. vol. iii. p. 383. 

Section LXX. 
(a) Domitian, who was born on the 9th of the calends of 
November, or the 24th of October, A. U. C. 814. Suet in 
Domit. s. 1. 

ItecTiON LXXL 

(a) The Foram was surrounded by a number of Temple^; 
eoeh as, the Temple of Fortunes, of Jupiter Tonans, of Sa- 
turn, the Temple of Concord, and several others. 

{h) The citadel of the eapitol, in which was tbe Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinis, stood near the Tarpeian rock. 

(c) The Lums ^Ssyli was so called, because it was made a 
aanetuary by Romulus to invite a conflux of foreigners to his ^ew 
0tale« It etood between the two rocks of the Capitoline Hill, on 
one of which was built the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; 
on the other, the Temple of Ferstrian Jove. Brotier says, that 
in Ibe plaee of the grove there is now erected the Piazza del 
Cbmpid^Iio. 
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(d) The Tarpeian roek, with its hundred steps, was on the 
west side of the Capitoline Hill; and from that eminence male- 
factors were thrown headlong into the Tiber. 

(e) Pliny the elder says, the capitol was set on fire by the 
Vitellians, lib. xxxiv. s. 7. Josephus gives the same account. 
Bell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. 11; and Dio agrees with them both, 
lib. Ixv. 

Section LXXII. 

(o) When Tarquin the proud was laying the foundation of a 
temple, the men employed in digging the ground found a human 
skull; and this was interpreted to be the pledge of empire, anr 
auspicious omen that Rome would be the mistress of the world* 
JVec dubitavere cuncH manstrum pykherrimum imperii aedem caput" 
que terrarum promUtere, Floras, lib. i. cap. 7. 

(6) It is not strictly trae that Porsena became master of the 
city. He was at the gates, but, instead of advancing, received 
hostages, and raised the siege. Floras, lib. i. cap. 10. 

(c) The city was taken by the Gauls, A. U. C. 364. See An- 
nals, xi. s. 24. 

(d) In the civil war between Sylla and Marius, the capitol 
was destroyed by fire, A. U. C. 671. The Sibylline books 
perished in the flames. See Appian. Bell. Civ. lib. i. 

(e) Suessa Pometia, a city of ancient Latium, about fifty miles 
iirom Rome, on the Appian road. The very ruins have perished. 

{J) Horatius Pulvillus was consul with Valerius Publicola, 
A. U. C. 247, about three years after the expulsion of Tarquin. 

(g) Lucius Scipio and Caius Norbanus were consuls, A. U. 
C. 671. The capitol was then consumed by fire; not, however, 
occasioned by an open act of violence, but rather by the hands of 
clandestine incendiaries. Sylla undertook to rebuild the capitol, 
but did not dedicate it. Hoe feUcUati swb dejuisse conJt89Us e$iy 
quod capUolium non dedkavUseL Pliny, lib. vii; s. 43. 

{h) Lutatius Catulus was consul with iBmilius LepidnS) A. 
V. C. 676; before the Christian a&ra 78. 
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SfiCTiaN LXXIIi. 
(a) Qainctius Atticus and Alienus and Cscina were consuls 
from the first of November to the end of the year. See the first 
book of this History, s, 77. 

Section LXXVI. 
(a) For Feronia, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Yoiume. 

Section LXXYIL 
(a) The custom of lending the news of victory, in a letter 
bound with laurel, has been mentioned in a former note. 

Section LkXYIIL 
(a) For Ocriculum, see the Gec^raphical Table at the end of 
Uie Sixth Volume. 

(i) The SatumaUaii fertiral began on the 17tb of December. 
(e) Fof the Via S^hma, see the Geographical Tabte. 

Section LXXIX. 

(a) For Saxa JRubra, see the Geographical Table at the end 
oftbe Sixth Volume. 

{b) For Fideoe, see the Geographicaci Table. 

Section LXXX. 

(a) For Aruleuus Rusttcus, see Ammls, xvi. s. 26; and Life 
of Agricola, s. 2. 

SfiCTidV LXXXI. 

(«) Musoaius Rirfin has occurred, Annals, xtv. s. 59; and 
Anrnafa, xr. s/ 71 . 

(6) The procession of the Vestal vii^ins is mentioned by Sue- 
toofUB, in Vitel. s. 1ft They received for answer, tlwt by the 
murder of Sabinus, and the fire of the capitol, all negotiation 
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was inadmbsible. Dirempta beUi commema. Virgil has used the 
same expression. 

Belli commercia Turnus 



Sustulit ista prior, jam turn pallante perempto. 

iENEiD. lib. X. ver. 532. 

Section LXXXII. 
(a) For Pons Milvius, See the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LXXXIIL 
(a) Speaking of the wars of Cinna and Sylla, Florus says: 
The last grievous calamity that befel the Romans, was a war 
waged by parricides within the walls of Rome, in which citizens 
were engaged against citizens, with the rage of gladiators exhi- 
biting a spectacle in the forum. Hoc deerat unum populi Ramani 
malis, jam ut ipse intra se parricidale bellum domi strir^ereiy el in 
urbe medid^ acforoj quasi arendj cives cum dnbus suis^ gladialoriB 
morcj concurrererU. Florus, lib. lii. cap. 21. 

Section LXXXIV, 
(a) The camp of the praetorian guards, a little way out of the 
city of Rome, first devised by Sejanus in the time of Tiberius. 
Annals, iv. s. 2. 

Section LXXXV. 

(a) The porter^s lodge. See Suetonius, in Vitel. s. IS and 
17. 

(6) Dio relates this incident with a small variance. According 
to him, the German soldier said, I will give you the best assist- 
ance in my power; and thereupon he stabbed Vitellius, and dis- 
patched himself. Dio, lib. Ixv. 

(c) Gemoniae, the charnel of malefactors. See Suet, in Vitel. 

8.7. 
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Section LXXXVI. 

(a) Yitellius owed much to the illustrious name of his father; 
but it appears that he advanced himself in the road to honours by 
the obsequious arts which he practised under Caligula, CUudius, 
and Nero. See Suetonius, in Vitel. s. 4. 
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